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The  material  assembled  in  this  booklet  is  designed  to 
bring  together  into  one  convenient  form  information  concern¬ 
ing  Dr.  Robert  Elliott  Speer,  for  many  years  secretary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  Moderator  of 
the  1927  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  at  San  Francisco. 

There  is  a  large  demand  from  all  over  the  field  for  such 
a  pamphlet  as  this  in  connection  with  the  world-wide  work 
of  the  church  and  various  phases  of  its  local  programme. 

Dr.  Speer  has  always  been  consistently  diffident  concern¬ 
ing  his  own  personality  as  related  to  the  promotion  of  the 
church.  He  has  steadfastly  clung  to  a  personal  prejudice 
against  modern  publicity.  During  my  term  of  office  as  na¬ 
tional  publicity  director  for  the  Presbyterian  Church,  now 
entering  on  the  ninth  year,  I  have  respected  Dr.  Speer’s  per¬ 
sonal  feelings.  But  today  he  belongs  to  the  church,  and  the 
church  insists  upon  definite  and  detailed  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  first  layman  who  was  ever  elected  Moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly  unanimously,  by  acclamation,  and 
without  one  opposing  nominee. 

-  WALTER  IRVING  CLARKE. 
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This  likeness  of  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  was  photographed 
immediately  after  his  election  as  Moderator  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  General  Assembly  in  San  Francisco,  1927.  Thanks  are 
due  to  The  Presbyterian  Magazine  for  the  loan  of  this  cut, 
which  first  appeared  in  the  pages  of  that  official  medium  of 
the  Presbyterian  Boards. 
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Dr.  Speer  as  a  Student 

On  page  6  of  this  booklet  Dr. 
Hunter  refers  to  the  current  issue  of 
The  Inter  collegian,  as  printing  a 
youthful  portrait  of  Dr.  Speer  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Student  Christian  Movement.  We 
asked  the  editor  of  The  Intercollegian 
to  lend  us  that  cut.  Because  it  was  in 
much  demand  elsewhere,  there  was 
considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  it; 
but,  thanks  to  M.  H.  Blank  of  the 
Student  Department  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Associations  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  New 
York  City,  we  are  privileged  to  use 
the  cut  in  column  1  of  this  page.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  the  cut  is  the  property  of 
the  Student  Volunteer  Movement,  we 
are  grateful  also  to  that  organization 
and  to  Jesse  Wilson  of  its  New  York 
offices.  _ 

Robert  Elliott  Speer  was  born  in 
Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania,  Septem¬ 
ber  10,  1867,  the  son  of  Hon.  Robert 
Milton  and  Martha  Ellen  McMurtrie 
Speer.  He  married  Miss  Emma  Doll 
Bailey  of  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
April  20,  1893.  Their  children  are 
Elliott,  Margaret,  Eleanor  (deceased), 


Constance  and  William.  Mr.  Speer 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Di¬ 
vinity  from  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  1910  and  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Rutgers  in  1920.  He  has  been 
Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  since  1891.  His 
home  is  in  Englewood,  New  Jersey, 
and  his  headquarters  are  at  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Building,  156  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  picture  in  column  2  of  this 
page  shows  Dr.  Speer  as  he  appeared 
in  his  earlier  days  in  the  secretarial 
work  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions.  We  are  indebted 
for  this  cut  to  Miss  Neva  Palmeter, 
Office  Secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Christian  Endeavor  Union  at 
Buffalo.  It  is  reprinted  from  The 
Empire  State  Endeavorer  for  May- 
June,  1927,  in  connection  with  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Speer  was  one  of  the  leading 
speakers  at  the  State  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Convention. 


(From  The  Presbyterian  Magazine, 
July,  1927.) 

Robert  Elliott  Speer,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
the  Moderator  of  General  Assembly, 
cannot  be  introduced  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  He  is  built  into  the 
church  as  into  many  national  and 
international  Christian  movements. 
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Minister  Appraises  Moderator 


Dr.  Stanley  Armstrong  Hunter  of  Berkeley,  California, 
was  chairman  of  the  local  publicity  committee  for  the  1927 
General  Assembly  at  San  Francisco.  His  advance  publicity 
work  was  remarkably  efficient  and  thorough.  At  the  close 
of  the  Assembly  he  delivered  a  sermon  in  St.  John’s  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Berkeley,  which  contains  an  excellent  bio¬ 
graphical  review  of  Moderator  Speer.  It  is  reproduced  here¬ 
with  from  the  columns  of  The  Daily  Gazette  of  Berkeley  as 
printed  therein  on  Monday,  June  6,  1927 : 


“Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  and  the  Re¬ 
cent  Presbyterian  General  Assem-  j 
bly,”  was  the  sermon  subject  of  Dr. 
Stanley  Armstrong  Hunter,  pastor  of 
St.  John’s  Presbyterian  Church  yes¬ 
terday  morning.  Dr.  Hunter  spoke 
first  of  the  adoption  of  the  report  of 
the  special  commission  of  1925  which 
declared  “never  was  there  a  clearer 
or  more  commanding  call  that  the 
church  advance  in  her  organized  cor¬ 
porate  work  at  home  and  on  foreign 
fields.’’  He  then  showed  that  in  Dr. 
Speer  a  leader  for  this  advance  has 
been  found.  His  address  follows; 

The  election  of  Dr.  Robert  E. 
Speer,  senior  secretary  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
as  Moderator  on  May  26,  was  the 
outstanding  event  of  the  139th  Pres¬ 
byterian  General  Assembly  in  San 
Francisco.  Dr.  Speer  was  literally 
drafted  for  the  service  for  he  pre¬ 
viously  declined  to  allow  his  name  to 
be  presented  for  the  honor.  From  all 
over  the  country  there  had  come  re¬ 
quests  that  he  accept  this  office. 
When  the  Assembly  met  all  those 
whose  names  had  previously  been 
suggested  withdrew  and  Dr.  Speer 
was  nominated  by  a  Philadelphia 
layman,  Mr.  J.  Willison  Smith,  an 
elder* in  St.  Paul  Church,  who  spoke 
appreciatively  of  the  influence  which 
Dr.  Speer  had  exerted  upon  him  in 
his  early  manhood.  The  seconding 
speech  was  by  Dr.  Hugh  K.  Walker, 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Los  Angeles,  whose  friends 


also  had  been  advocating  his  selec¬ 
tion  as  Moderator. 

Dr.  Speer  presided  over  the  week’s 
sessions  with  great  tact  and  ability, 
and  the  addresses  which  he  gave  were 
marked  by  spiritual  fervor  and  true 
eloquence.  On  several  occasions  he 
revealed  great  versatility.  When  the 
clerk  of  the  Synod  of  Mexico  spoke 
to  the  Assembly  through  an  inter¬ 
preter,  Dr.  Speer  replied  to  him  in 
Spanish.  The  next  greeting  was  read 
by  a  missionary  from  Korea  who  rep¬ 
resented  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  church  in  that  country.  It  was 
suggested  that  Dr.  Speer  reply  in 
Korean  to  this.  He  mentioned  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  present  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Korean  Church  in  which  the 
man  who  was  appointed  Moderator 
sought  in  every  possible  way  to  avoid 
the  honor  and  was  only  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  when  his  brethren 
claimed  that  his  two  years  of  prison 
experience  had  made  the  choice  most 
fitting.  Dr.  Speer  added  that  he  had 
been  in  prison  for  “the  faith.” 

When  he  was  inducted  into  office 
he  declared:  “I  have  earnestly  hoped 
and  prayed  that  this  might  not  be 
done,  that  you  might  have  found 
some  one  else  far  more  worthy  and 
far  more  capable  to  serve  the  church. 
Of  all  the  good  friends  whose  names 
have  been  suggested  there  is  not  one 
who  is  not  a  dear  personal  friend, 
and  each  could  serve  the  church 
better  than  I.  More  and  more  as  the 
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years  go  by,  one  comes  to  see  that 
the  strength  of  every  church  lies  in 
its  pastors.  No  church  can  do  too 
much  to  glorify  and  dignify  the  task 
of  the  pastor.  I  had  hoped  that  you 
might  have  chosen  a  pastor,  a  leader 
of  a  definite  flock.  He  ought  to  be 
an  old  pastor,  if  possible  an  old  coun¬ 
try  pastor  who  had  toiled  in  some 
quiet  place.  It  would  be  a  joy  to  lift 
such  an  one  into  this  highest  honor, 
an  accomplishment  of  our  belated  ob¬ 
ligations.  Now  at  the  125th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  our  work  of  National  Missions, 
it  would  have  been  fitting  to  have 
chosen  for  Moderator  an  old  home 
missionary  pastor  as  we  meet  here  on 
the  westernmost  frontier  of  our  land. 

I  feel  by  your  choice  of  me  that  this 
Assembly  wants  to  bear  a  sure  and 
clear  testimony,  to  assert  to  the  whole’ 
world  in  these  days  of  unrest  and 
upheaval  and  of  questioning,  in  clear 
and  unequivocal  terms,  the  deathless 
tenacity  by  which  we  intend  to  hold 
to  our  missionary  obligation  and  pur¬ 
pose.  We  want  also  to  show  the  in¬ 
dissoluble  unity  of  our  fellowship.  We 
are  not  divided.  We  mean  to  find 
the  way  through  our  difficulties  in 
loyalty  to  our  convictions  and  our 
Lord.  I  ask  you  to  pray  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  may  come  upon  us  and 
guide  us  in  this  first  hour  until  the 
last.  Personally  I  feel  the  deepest 
unworthiness  in  standing  here,  but  I 
accept  this  honor  for  the  Presbytery 
of  Jersey  City  which  has  never  had 
a  Moderator,  and  for  the  Presbytery 
of  my  boyhood.” 

Boyhood  Influences 
Hereupon  Dr.  Speer  paid  a  beau¬ 
tiful  tribute  to  the  little  Pennsylvania 
church  in  “Huntington  among  the 
Hills.”  The  pastor  of  that  church 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  Rev.  R.  P. 
Daubenspeck,  who  was  sitting  as  a 
commissioner,  was  one  of  the  happiest 
men  in  the  assembly.  He  told  me  later 
that  although  that  church  of  600 
members  was  organized  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  years  ago,  just  a  year 
after  the  meeting  of  the  first  General 
Assembly,  it  had  been  served  by  only 
eight  pastors.  He  spoke  of  the  great 
honor  in  which  Dr.  Speer  is  held  in 
that  community,  and  referred  to  the 
godly  influence  of  Judge  R.  M.  Speer, 
a  trustee,  of  the  church,  who  brought 


up  his  children  in  the  fear  and  ad¬ 
monition  of  the  Lord.  At  the  closing 
session  of  the  Assembly  as  the  Mod¬ 
erator  pleaded  for  a  renewed  devotion 
to  the  family  altar,  he  referred  to  the 
work  of  his  father  who  had  his  chil¬ 
dren  first  of  all  learn  the  Infant 
Catechism,  then  the  Shorter  Cate¬ 
chism,  and  finally  the  Larger  Cate¬ 
chism.  As  a  lad  of  fifteen  when  he 
went  off  to  school  he  knew  a  great 
many  of  the  Psalms  by  heart,  as  well 
as  the  Genesis  story  of  creation.  He 
told  also  the  influence  of  a  Bible  text 
that  stood  above  the  chancel  of  the 
old  church  of  his  boyhood,  as  he 
spoke  of  the  need  of  greater  reverence 
in  our  modern  religious  life.  It  was — 
“Worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of 
holiness.”  Another  text  similarly 
placed  in  the  recess  of  the  church 
of  his  boyhood  was  “Holiness  be- 
cometh  Thy  house  forever.” 

All  over  the  Assembly  among  the 
five  hundred  ministerial  and  five 
hundred  lay  delegates  there  sat  many 
men  who  could  testify  to  the  quick¬ 
ening  influence  which  Dr.  Speer’s 
address  had  brought  them  in  times 
past.  On  next  September  10,  1927,  he 
will  be  sixty  years  old.  For  the  last 
forty  years  he  has  been  constantly 
speaking  to  great  multitudes  of  peo¬ 
ple.  Before  he  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  in  1889,  in  the  same  class 
with  Lewis  Seymour  Mudge  who  stood 
beside  him  on  the  platform  as  Stated 
Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly,  he 
was  active  in  intercollegiate  Christian 
work.  In  the  current  number  of  “The 
Intercollegian,”  which  is  celebrating 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Christian  movement,  is  a  youth¬ 
ful  portrait  of  him.  Although  time 
has  left  the  marks  of  gray  on  his 
temples,  he  still  speaks  with  youthful 
fervor  and  power.  Dr.  Speer  stands 
well  over  six  feet  in  height  and  has 
kept  the  athletic  figure  of  his  football 
days.  In  those  foot  hills  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  one  of  his  boyhood  diversions 
was  running  through  the  forests  and 
beating  the  deer  out  of  their  coverts 
into  the  runways  where  the  hunters 
awaited  them. 

Missionary  Jotimeyings 
That  rigorous  training  has  stood 
him  in  good  stead,  for  in  his  mission¬ 
ary  journeys  he  has  been  called  upon 
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to  endure  hardships.  In  1896  he 
visited  Persia,  India,  China,  Korea, 
and  Japan,  and  in  1899  went  to  South 
America.  In  1915  he  went  to  Siam  as 
well  as  China  and  the  Philippines, 
and  in  1921  journeyed  again  through 
India  and  Persia.  In  1926  he  visited 
China  and  Japan.  Practically  all  of 
the  out  of  the  way  mission  stations 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions  in  sixteen  countries 
have  been  studied  at  first  hand.  On 
these  journeys  he  has  amazed  his 
missionary  companions  who  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  strange  food  and  the 
inconvenience  of  travel  by  his  adap¬ 
tability  to  strange  conditions.  On 
many  of  these  journeys  he  has  walk¬ 
ed  long  distances  in  preference  to 
other  means  of  transportation.  There 
is  in  Berkeley  today  a  retired  mis¬ 
sionary  from  Persia  who  is  proud  of 
the  care  which  he  was  able  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  Dr.  Speer  in  1896  in  his  own 
home  when  he  nursed  him  through 
an  attack  of  typhoid  fever.  The 
dedication  of  his  book  “Missions  and 
Politics  in  Asia,”  in  gratitude  was 
“to  the  missionaries  of  Hamadan, 
Persia.”  His  associates  on  these 
travels  have  often  been  surprised  at 
the  hard  course  of  reading  which  he 
sets  himself  to  accomplish.  He  keeps 
abreast  of  the  best  in  modern  litera¬ 
ture,  averaging  two  books  a  week. 
Through  the  careful  husbanding  of 
every  moment  of  his  time  he  has 
been  able  to  write  more  than  twenty 
volumes.  It  is  characteristic  of  him 
that  his  first  book  written  in  1896  is 
“The  Man  Christ  Jesus.”  Some  of 
his  most  popular  volumes  have  been 
biographical  sketches  of  missionaries. 
His  book  on  Dr.  Cochrane  of  Persia, 
—“A  Memorial  of  a  True  Life”— was 
the  first  of  this  nature.  In  1903  after 
the  Boxer  uprising  he  wrote  the 
memorial  of  Horace  Tracy  Pitkin.  In 
1914  he  published  his  book,  “Studies 
in  Missionary  Leadership,”  included 
in  which  is  a  sketch  of  Walter  Low- 
rie,  his  predecessor  in  the  work  of 
the  secretaryship  of  the  board,  and 
five  other  missionary  statesmen.  In 
1911  he  wrote  the  study  book,  “The 
Light  of  the  World,”  which  reveals 


a  wide  acquaintance  and  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  leaders  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church  in  non-Christian  lands. 

Outstanding  Missionary  Statesman 

Dr.  Speer’s  writings  have  made  him 
the  outstanding  missionary  statesman 
in  the  world  today.  No  man  living 
has  more  friends,  in  India,  China  and 
Japan,  and  indeed  in  ail  parts  of  the 
world,  than  he.  They  are  the  kind  of 
friends  who  pray  for  him  daily. 

Some  occupy  high  administrative 
posts;  many  are  humble  and  lowly 
people.  In  his  book  on  “The  Stuff 
of  Manhood,”  the  Merrick  Lectures  in 
Ohio  State  University  for  1917,  he 
declares: 

“Every  one  ought  to  roughen  life 
by  friendships  that  will  bring  into  it 
those  influences  which  are  not  na¬ 
turally  in  our  daily  associations  and 
will  carry  us  into  contact  with  men 
and  women  who  struggle  harder  than 
we  do.  A  few  such  friendships  will 
help  to  keep  life  from  petrification 
and  to  make  us  aware  that  the  world 
is  under  a  cross,  and  that  our  hearts 
must  be  as  open  to  all  its  needs  as 
the  heart  of  the  Father  of  human 
life  is  open  always.” 

At  the  recent  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly  he  seemed  able  to  call  by 
name  nearly  every  commissioner  who 
rose  to  speak.  In  missionary  homes 
throughout  the  world  his  name  is  a 
household  word.  Thousands  of  people 
in  the  Orient  think  of  America  in  the 
light  of  their  knowledge  of  him.  In 
the  closing  moments  of  the  General 
Assembly  he  spoke  of  the  influence  of 
Henry  Clay  Trumbull  upon  his  own 
life,  and  his  book  on  “Friendship”  he 
declared  to  be  the  best. 

Mr.  Speer,  as  he  prefers  to  be 
known,  is  a  layman.  He  was  called 
in  1891  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  before  graduation  from  Prince¬ 
ton  Theological  Seminary  and  has 
never  been  ordained.  In  1910  at  the 
time  of  the  great  world  missionary 
conference  in  Edinburgh,  the  hon¬ 
orary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
was  conferred  upon  him,  but  it  was 
only  after  the  repeated  urging  of  his 
friends,  like  Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  that 
he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept 
this  honor.  I  saw  there  in  Edinburgh 
in  the  sessions  of  that  great  mission- 
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ary  conference  how  he  was  regarded 
by  the  authorities  in  other  churches. 

Mr.  Speer  was  married  on  April  20, 
1893,  to  Miss  Emma  Bailey  of  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  who  was  an  un¬ 
der-graduate  at  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
For  the  last  twenty-one  years  she 
has  been  a  member  of  the  National 
Board  of  the  Young  Woman’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association,  and  has  occupied 
the  position  of  president  of  the  board 
since  1915.  Their  eldest  son  Elliott  is 
now  head  of  the  schools  at  North- 
field,  Mass.,  founded  by  Dwight  L. 
Moody,  where  Dr.  Speer  has  so  often 
spoken  at  summer  conferences.  A 
daughter,  Margaret,  is  a  missionary 
in  Yeng  Ching  University,  Peking, 
China,  and  another  son  and  daughter 
are  studying  in  this  country. 

An  Interdenominational  Leader 
Although  a  denominational  secre¬ 
tary,  Dr.  Speer  has  been  a  great 
worker  for  inter-church  causes.  Six 
years  ago  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America,  and  for  four  years 
afforded  excellent  leadership  to  this 
great  organization  giving  himself 
tirelessly  to  the  prosecution  of  its 
ends.  During  the  war  period  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Religious  and  Moral  Activities  of 
the  army  and  navy,  one  of  his  re¬ 
sponsibilities  being  the  selection  and 
preparation  of  literature  which  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
distributed  widely.  Favorable  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  his  services  in  the 
history  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  war  work. 
Dr.  Speer  has  been  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  Student  Christian  Move¬ 
ment  and  has  spoken  at  most  of  the 
Student  Volunteer  Conventions  of  re¬ 
cent  years.  His  book,  “Of  One  Blood,’’ 
published  in  1924  by  the  Missionary 
Education  Movement  and  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Women  for  Home  Missions,  was 
used  in  thousands  of  churches.  The 
opening  sentences  of  this  book  are 
typical  of  Mr.  Speer’s  general  view 
point; 

“The  deepest  conviction  back  of 
this  book  is  that  the  Son.  of  God, 
Jesus  Christ,  is  the  one  solution  of 
the  race  problem  as  of  every  other 

moral  and  social  problem.'  He  came 
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to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world  and 
to  establish  on  earth  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  Race  wrong  and  injustice 
are  sin,  and  Christ  came  to  save  man 
from  sin,  the  sin  of  each  man  and 
the  sin  of  the  race.  When  all  men, 
or  enough  men,  love  and  obey  Him, 
race  misunderstanding  and  malad¬ 
justment  will  come  to  an  end,  and  all 
peoples  will  walk  and  work  together 
in  peace  and  unity.  These  pages  be¬ 
gin  with  this  conviction  and  end  with 
it.” 

Some  of  Dr.  Speer’s  best  known 
books  are  collected  character  sketches 
of  modern  Christians,  “men  who  have 
been  found  faithful.”  In  a  book  by 
this  title  he  gives  the  life  story  of 
General  Armstrong  and  Dr.  H.  C. 
Trumbull.  Others  described  are  John 
Lawrence  Thurston,  Henry  Dickinson 
Smith,  Samuel  Mills,  Neesima,  James 
Chalmers,  John  Leete  Rogers,  Harold 
Arthur  Watres,  Wallace  Somerville 
Faris,  Peter  Carter,  Arthur  Tappan 
Pierson,  William  Rogers  Richards. 

In  this  book  he  says;  “These 
sketches  of  real  men  show  that  the 
same  Power  which  worked  upon  fife 
and  character  in  the  first  Christian 
century  is  at  work  in  the  world  to¬ 
day.  The  idea  that  Christ  cannot  do 
as  much  for  us  now  as  He  used  to  do 
for  men,  and  that  He  is  not  doing  as 
much  now  as  ever  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  is  a  mistaken  idea.”  From 
these  books  it  is  easy  to  find  who  his 
heroes  are — many  a  schoolboy  has 
learned  to  love  General  Gordon  be¬ 
cause  of  him. 

When  I  asked  one  of  his  colleagues 
who  was  in  attendance  at  the  Assem¬ 
bly  what  he  thought  was  an  out¬ 
standing  characteristic  of  Dr.  Speer, 
he  referred  me  to  the  first  chapter  in 
his  book,  “The  Stuff  of  Manhood.” 
This  first  chapter  is  entitled,  “Dis¬ 
cipline  and  Austerity.”  This  is  a 
chapter  with  many  quotable  sen¬ 
tences,  but  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  this: 

“All  men  and  women  who  want  to 
be  masters  of  their  lives  and  to  have 
strength  to  lay  beneath  the  work  of 
the  world  must  ask  God  that  such 
discipline  may  be  given  to  them.  Not 
alone  is  this  the  only  kind  of  train- 
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ing  that  can  produce  this  kind  of 
character,  but  unless  a  man  learns 
control  from  without,  he  will  never 
learn  self-control.  Unless  he  passes 
under  the  discipline  of  a  wiser  and 
stronger  hand  at  the  beginning,  he 
will  never  come  to  the  time  of  de¬ 
liberate  and  moral  self-discipline, 
which  alone  is  character.  For  this 
only  is  character — the  binding  of 
life  beneath  the  Arm  sovereignty  of 
the  principle  that  is  the  heart  of 
God.” 

His  Deep  Spirituality 

The  abiding  impression  which  Dr. 
Speer  leaves  on  all  those  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact  is  not  so  much 
his  great  intellectuality,  his  moving 
eloquence,  his  administrative  and 
executive  ability,  his  genius  for 
friendship,  as  it  is  his  deep  and  abid¬ 
ing  spirituality.  His  prayers  reveal 
a  soul  sensitive  to  God’s  presence  and 
wide  open  to  His  influence.  Jour¬ 
neying  across  San  Francisco  Bay  with 
him  on  the  ferry  boat,  I  ventured  to 
ask  him  his  favorite  hymns.  I  think 
that  the  five  which  he  mentioned  re¬ 
veal  a  great  deal  of  his  own  religious 
life.  He  spoke  first  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes’ ; 

“Lord  of  all  being  thronged  afar. 

Thy  glory  flames  from  sun  and  star; 
Centre  and  soul  of  every  sphere. 

Yet  to  each  loving  heart  how  near!” 

This  is  a  hymn  which  inculcates 
reverence.  Next  he  referred  to  John 
Ellerton’s  hymn,  “The  day  Thou 
gavest.  Lord,  is  Ended.”  This  is  a 
missionary  hymn  as  these  last  three 
verses  show: 

“As  o’er  each*  continent  and  island 
The  dawn  leads  on  another  day. 
The  voice  of  prayer  is  never  silent. 
For  dies  the  strain  of  praise  away. 

The  sun,  that  bids  us  rest,  is  waking 
Our  brethren  ’neath  the  western 
sky. 

And  hour  by  hour  fresh  lips  are  mak¬ 
ing 

Thy  wondrous  doings  heard  on 
high. 


So  be  it.  Lord;  Thy  throne  shall 
never. 

Like  earth’s  proud  empires,  pass 
away; 

But  stand,  and  rule,  and  grow  for 
ever. 

Till  all  Thy  creatures  own  Thy 
sway.” 

He  told  me  how  five  years  ago  on 
that  arduous  journey  through  Persia 
when  his  wagon  was  snow  bound  and 
he  had  to  wait  for  over  a  day  and 
a  night  in  a  miserable  Persian  khan, 
he  pieced  together  this  hymn  line  by 
line  and  rejoiced  that  he  was  able 
Anally  to  have  it  complete.  Another 
favorite  hymn  he  said  is  “O  Zion, 
haste,  thy  mission  high  fulfilling”  of 
Mary  Ann  Thomson.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  modem  hymns  of  missions 
and  stewardship  with  a  ringing  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  church.  Lastly  he  men¬ 
tioned  Faber’s  “Faith  of  Our  Fathers!” 

His  Closing  Suggestions 

Dr.  Speer  in  bringing  the  139th 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly  to  a 
close  made  five  great  suggestions  to 
his  fellow  commissioners.  “Our  first 
great  obiigation,”  said  he,  “this  com¬ 
ing  year  is  to  be  in  our  own  lives 
loyal  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
next  is  the  preservation  of  our  great 
Presbyterian  home  inheritance  in  the 
midst  of  the  challenging  conditions 
of  the  modem  world.” 

He  pleaded  for  grace  at  the  family 
meal,  the  training  of  the  children  at 
the  family  altar,  and  the  inculcating 
of  higher  ideals  for  home  life.  Third 
he  pleaded  for  more  reverence  and 
beauty  in  religion.  “Our  fathers  were 
reverent  men,”  said  he,  “they  treated 
sacred  things  as  sacred;  they  had  a 
love  of  true  beauty,  which  is  the 
beauty  of  holiness.  Do  not  let  beauty 
and  reverence  get  out  of  our  homes 
and  churches.”  His  fourth  word  was 
for  better  intellectual  equipment  with 
which  to  set  forth  the  great  convic¬ 
tions  of  Christian  faith.  “We  have  an 
intellectual  battle  on  our  hands  in 
this  modem  world,”  he  declared.  “We 
believe  not  in  blindness,  but  reason¬ 
ably;  we  must  know  our  foundations.” 
Lastly  he-  urged  the  setting  of  the 
ideal  and  the  obligation  of  evangelism 
in  its  rightful  place. 
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This  photograph,  showing  the  new 
Moderator,  Dr.  Speer,  being  received 
by  the  retiring  Moderator,  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  O.  Thompson,  is  a  close-up  of  a 
portion  of  a  group  photograph  repro¬ 
duced  on  the  opposite  page.  Thanks 
are  due  to  The  Daily  Gazette  of 
Berkeley,  California,  and  to  The  Pres¬ 
byterian  Advance  for  the  use  of  this 
cut,  in  whose  columns  it  first  ap¬ 
peared.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  Dr. 
Stanley  Armstrong  Hunter  for  facili¬ 
tating  the  loan  of  the  cut. 

The  following  material  refers  to  the 
cut  on  the  opposite  page: 

(From  the  Presbyterian  Magazine, 
July,  1927.) 

Moderator-elect  Robert  Elliott 
Speer,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  is  presented  to  re¬ 
tiring  Moderator  Rev.  William  Oxley 
Thompson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  by  Elder  J. 
Willison  Smith  of  Philadelphia  Pres¬ 
bytery.  Numerous  friends  in  the  larg¬ 


est  of  Synods,  Pennsylvania,  had  ad¬ 
vocated  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Smith 
for  Moderator.  He  declined  to  have 
his  name  presented  and  nominated 
Dr.  Speer.  This  action,  together  with 
the  seconding  of  the  nomination  by 
Rev.  Hugh  K.  Walker,  D.D.,  who  was 
also  mentioned  for  the  office,  was  a 
big  factor  in  making  the  election  of 
Dr.  Speer  unanimous  by  acclamation. 
Mr.  Smith  is  chairman  of  the  Budget 
and  Finance  Committee  of  General 
Council  and  was  chairrnan  of  Assem¬ 
bly’s  Standing  Committee  on  Minis¬ 
terial  Relief  and  Sustentation.  He 
had  much  to  do  with  the  inception 
and  completion  of  the  New  Service 
Pension  Plan.  At  home  he  is  an  elder 
and  superintendent  of  Sunday-school 
in  St.  Paul’s  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia,  and  President  of  the 
West  End  Trust  Company.  Like  Elder 
Will  H.  Hays  he  has  done  much  for 
the  church  they  love  and  serve. 
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The  new  Moderator,  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  is  here  shown 
shaking  hands  with  the  retiring  Moderator,  Dr.  O. 

Thompson,  after  being  conducted  to  the  platform  by  Mi.  J. 
Willison  Smith,  who  nominated  Dr.  Speer  for  the  office.  In 
further  explanation  of  this  picture  a  short  article  is  reprinted 
on  page  10  from  The  Presbyterian  Magazine,  which  loaned 
the  use  of  this  cut. 
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Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  has  always  been  camera-shy;  but 
when  he  was  elected  Moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly,  newspaper  cameras  bombarded  him  from  every 
side  and  as  many  as  80  exposures  by  flashlight  resulted.  That 
Moderator  Speer  yielded  gracefully  and  with  patience  to  this 
ordeal  is  manifest  by  his  expression  in  this  picture,  which  was 
one  of  the  many  newspaper  snapshots.  We_  are  indebted  to 
The  Presbyterian  Advance  for  the  loan  of  this  cut. 
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Moderator  Speer  in  Action 
at  General  Assembly 


The  following  facts  concerning  Moderator  Speer’s  work 
at  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  in  San  Francisco  are 
reprinted  from  various  issues  of  Presbyterian  General  Assem¬ 
bly  Daily  News,  which  is  issued  by  General’s  Assembly’s  Pub¬ 
licity  Department  under  the  editorship  of  Walter  Irving 
Clarke : 


The  139th  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
held  its  first  business  session  in  the 
Civic  Auditorium  Thursday  afternoon, 
May  26. 

Robert  Elliott  Speer,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of 
Englewood,  New  Jersey,  senior  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  was  unanimously 
elected  Moderator  without  opposition. 

Mr.  J.  Willison  Smith  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  President  of  the  West  End  Trust 
Company  of  that  city,  made  the  nomi¬ 
nating  speech.  The  seconding  speech 
was  made  by  Dr.  Hugh  K.  Walker  of 
Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  it  was  an  un¬ 
usual  privilege  for  him  to  come  from 
the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  to  nomi¬ 
nate  for  Moderator  one  who  was 
raised  in  the  foothills  of  Pennsylvania 
and  one  who  did  not  really  need  a 
nominating  speech.  The  candidate  he 
would  name  had  served  the  church 
faithfully  and  well  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  had  received  the  call  for 
service  in  the  path  of  duty  before  he 
had  finished  his  studies  for  the  min¬ 
istry.  He  had  recognized  the  call  to 
paramount  service  for  the  Master  and 
had  not  only  enlisted  many  other  men 
and  women  into  the  service  of  the 
Lord  but  himself  had  been  listened  to 
in  countless  addresses  expressing  his 
consecrated  and  earnest  devotion  to 
the  Christian  faith.  Mr.  Smith  re¬ 
ferred  to  his  own  personal  experience 
of  25  years  ago  when  this  nominee 


had  touched  his  life  and  awakened  it 
to  a  deeper  interest  in  the  cause  of 
the  great  Board  which  he  represented. 
The  man  whose  name  he  wished  to 
present  was  an  executive  and  admin¬ 
istrator,  a  world  scholar,  and  an  am¬ 
bassador  of  Jesus  Christ,  known, 
esteemed  and  loved  throughout  the 
world,  for  his  deep  Christian  charac¬ 
ter  and  for  his  fitness  for  any  ofBce 
within  the  authority  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  bestow.  He  was  there¬ 
fore  honored  to  present  the  name  of 
him  who  had  for  many  years  been  a 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer. 

At  the  mention  of  Dr.  Speer’s  name, 
the  entire  body  of  commissioners, 
numbering  nearly  1000  men,  rose  to 
their  feet  and  applauded  continu¬ 
ously. 

Dr.  Walker  stated  that  he  was  glad 
to  follow  Mr.  Smith,  who  himself  had 
served  the  church  as  few  had  served 
it  in  recent  years.  He  said  that  Dr. 
Speer  was  one  of  the  best  known  and 
best  loved  men  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  efficient  and  ablest  laymen  in 
the  Protestant  Church  in  America. 
He  referred  to  the  action  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh  in  granting  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  to  Robert 
E.  Speer  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  a  Reverend,  the  only 
case  that  he  knew  of  in  history  of  a  lay¬ 
man  being  thus  honored.  He  regarded 
Dr.  Speer,  and  many  regarded  him, 
as  the  most  outstanding  Protestant  on 
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the  American  continent.  He  was  a 
missionary  statesman  whose  name 
was  a  household  word  in  mission  sta¬ 
tions  around  the  world.  One  of  Dr. 
Speer’s  daughters  was  still  serving  the 
Master  in  far-away  war-riven  China. 
The  election  of  Dr.  Speer  as  Moder¬ 
ator  would  honor  in  constructive 
fashion  the  overtures  which  had  come 
up  from  the  presbyteries  for  a  cru¬ 
sade  for  evangelism.  Under  his 
leadership  the  church  would  be  united 
as  it  had  not  been  for  years  and 
would  go  forward  to  the  greatest  con¬ 
structive  year  in  its  history. 

Dr.  Walter  B.  Greenway  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  moved  that  the  nominations 
be  closed  and  that  the  Stated  Clerk 
be  authorized  to  cast  the  ballot  elect¬ 
ing  Dr.  Speer  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Assembly. 

Dr.  Lewis  S.  Mudge.  Stated  Clerk, 
announced  that  the  ballot  was  so  cast. 

The  retiring  Moderator,  Dr.  W.  O. 
Thompson,  appointed  Mr.  J.  Willison 
Smith  and  Dr.  Hugh  K.  Walker  as  a 
committee  of  two  to  escort  Dr.  Speer 
to  the  platform.  Dr.  Thompson  wel¬ 
comed  Dr.  Speer  as  his  successor,  as 
a  friend  and  beloved  brother  and  as  a 
servant  approved  of  God.  Dr.  Thomp¬ 
son  spoke  of  Dr.  Speer  as  one  of  the 
three  or  four  if  not  the  first  Chris¬ 
tian  statesman  in  American  today.  He 
considered  that  the  church  had  hon¬ 
ored  itself  in  calling  Dr.  Speer  to  this 
office.  He  handed  the  new  Moderator 
the  official  copy  of  the  rules,  which  he 
confessed  that  he  himself  had  not 
read,  and  which  he  trusted  Dr.  Speer 
would  have  no  occasion  to  read.  He 
handed  him  the  gavel,  which  he  knew 
he  would  not  abuse  as  a  symbol  of 
office  and  authority.  He  knew  that 
Dr.  Speer  would  peacefully  wield  the 
gavel  successfully  in  the  best  interests 
of  a  united  church. 

Dr.  Speer  said  that  he  was  not  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  great  honor  accorded 
him,  but  that  it  had  been  his  earnest 
hope  and  prayer  that  another  candi¬ 
date  would  be  found  for  the  Moder- 
atorship.  He  had  rather  hoped  that 
the  Moderator  would  be  found  among 
the  working  pastors  of  the  church,  a 
leader  of  a  definite  flock.  More  and 
more  as  the  years  went  by  he  had 
come  to  realize  that  the  strength  of 
the  church  lay  in  the  pastors.  The 
church  could  not  do  too  much  to  rec¬ 


ognize  and  to  dignify  and  glorify  the 
pastorate,  which  was  the  highest  and 
best  of  all  the  services  of  the  church 
throughout  the  world.  He  felt  also 
that  the  Moderator  ought  to  be  an  old 
pastor,  and  preferably  an  old  country 
pastor,  who  had  toiled  through  a  gen¬ 
eration  or  two  of  men  and  who  would 
properly  be  honored  in  being  lifted 
from  a  field  of  quietness  to  a  place  of 
highest  honor.  Preferably  also  he 
should  be  an  old  home  missions  pas¬ 
tor,  particularly  at  this  time  of  the 
125th  anniversary  of  the  National 
Board,  to  bear  clear  and  sure  testi¬ 
mony,  in  unequivocal  terms,  assuring 
the  whole  world  in  these  days  of  un¬ 
rest  and  upheaval  in  foreign  lands 
that  the  church  was  clinging  with 
deathless  tenacity  to  its  world-wide 
enterprises  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  and 
that  we  intend  to  hold  fast  to  our 
own  missionary  purposes  and  obliga¬ 
tions.  We  must  as  a  church  enable 
the  whole  world  to  discern  us  as  de¬ 
voting  ourselves  afresh  to  our  sacred 
duty  of  extending  the  Christian  faith 
to  all  mankind.  Dr.  Speer  urged  the 
Assembly  in  its  proceedings  to  bear 
witness  to  the  indissoluble  unity  of 
our  fellowship.  We  must  be  one  body 
in  a  great  forward  movement  in  the 
name  of  the  Master.  He  felt  like  re¬ 
ferring  personally  and  particularly  to 
two  presbyteries.  He  thanked  the  As¬ 
sembly  for  his  own  Presbytery  of  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  from  which  no  Moderator 
had  ever  before  been  chosen.  And 
then  there  was  the  dear  old  presby¬ 
tery  in  the  hills  of  Huntingdon,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  to  which  his  heart  went  back 
over  a  memory  of  50  years.  He  felt 
that  among  the  faithful,  devoted  body 
of  consecrated  men  and  women  who 
had  gone  up  higher  from  that  presby¬ 
tery,  there  must  today  be  rejoicing 
that  their  old  presbytery  had  thus 
been  signally  honored.  And  then 
there  was  another  hill  to  which  one’s 
thoughts  turned  on  this  Ascension 
Day,  and  in  connection  with  that  hill 
he  referred  to  the  Man  of  Galilee,  and 
he  urged  that  all  reconsecrate  them¬ 
selves  anew  to  bearing  testimony  to 
the  lifting  up  of  Jesus  Christ  among 
us  so  as  to  make  him  known  through¬ 
out  the  world  and  to  bring  all  men 
unto  Him. 

The  Assembly  extended  a  unani¬ 
mous  rising  vote  of  thanks  and  of  ap- 
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preciation  to  the  fine  spirit  mani¬ 
fested  by  those  who  nominated  Dr. 
Speer. 

When  the  General  Assembly  at  its 
final  session  Wednesday  morning  had 
listened  to  the  reading  of  the  minutes 
for  Tuesday,  some  question  arose  as 
to  the  item  covering  the  action  con¬ 
cerning  the  decision  of  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Judicial  Commission  in  Case  1. 
Reference  was  made  to  parliamentary 
confusion  which  had  attended  consid¬ 
eration  of  this  particular  case. 

Moderator  Speer  addressed  to  the 
Assembly  a  frank  and  fervent  state¬ 
ment  of  his  own  state  of  mind  con¬ 
cerning  this  matter.  He  said  that  he 
felt  that  mistakes  had  been  made  on 
all  sides,  freely  admitted  his  own,  and 
asked  forgiveness.  He  considered  that 
attempts  to  open  up  the  matter  anew 
might  result  in  leading  the  Assembly 
into  deeper  water.  He  therefore  earn¬ 
estly  suggested  that  it  all  be  left  to 
the  Lord.  Dr.  Speer  put  the  whole 
matter  on  a  deep  spiritual  basis  and 
made  a  most  profound,  in  fact  solemn, 
impression  upon  the  Assembly. 

The  effect  was  the  adoption  of  the 
minutes,  including  the  item  about 
Judicial  Case  1,  by  an  unanimous 
vote. 

A  resolution  was  suggested  from  the 
floor  to  the  effect  that  this  dis¬ 
posal  of  Case  1  should  in  no  way  be 
construed  as  calling  into  question  the 
faith  of  the  Assembly  concerning  the 
Virgin  Birth. 

Moderator  Speer  immediately  re¬ 
sponded  by  quoting  the  Apostles’ 


Creed.  As  he  uttered  the  passage 
committing  the  speaker  to  faith  in 
the  Virgin  Birth,  all  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  rose  to  their  feet,  and  the 
mover  of  the  resolution  stated  that 
he  accepted  that  as  the  Assembly’s 
unanimous  vote  for  that  portion  of 
the  Creed. 

Many  expressed  the  feeling  that  the 
Moderator’s  faith  in  God  and  in  God’s 
guidance,  so  deeply  uttered,  had  car¬ 
ried  the  Assembly  through  what 
threatened  to  be  a  most  trying  ordeal. 

On  motion  following  a  suggestion 
of  the  Moderator  the  Assembly  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  General  Council  the 
task  of  studying  carefully  during  the 
year  the  form  of  procedure  in  the 
consideration  of  judicial  cases,  to  re¬ 
port  what  changes,  if  any,  should  be 
made,  at  the  next  General  Assembly, 
since  the  parliamentary  tangle  of  the 
day  before  had  arisen  largely  because 
of  the  fact  that  this  was  the  first  time 
the  new  and  difficult  rules  had  been 
acted  under.  The  new  rules  were  de¬ 
signed  originally  to  protect  the  rights 
of  minorities  and  dissenting  opinions. 

The  major  part  of  the  session  was 
devoted  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions.  When  that  Board’s  period 
came,  tne  entire  Assembly  rose  to  its 
feet  as  a  token  of  appreciation  and 
affection  for  Robert  E.  Speer  as  sen¬ 
ior  secretary  of  that  Board. 

Dr.  Speer  made  a  most  eloquent  ad¬ 
dress  concerning  the  entire  cause  of 
foreign  missions,  and  the  Assembly 
voted  that  the  Board  be  requested  to 
publish  it  and  send  copies  to  all  min¬ 
isters  and  elders. 
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The  Methods 
Of  A  Master 

By  W.  REGINALD  WHEELER 

J/r.  Wheeler  has  been  associated  u'ith  Dr.  Speer 
in  foreign  mission  service  for  twenty-two  years; 
for  eleven  years  as  a  missionary  in  China,  for 
eleven  years  as  an  executive  secretary  of  the 
Foreign  Board  in  New  York 

Dr.  SPEER’S  record  of  achievement  is  phenom¬ 
enal.  He  is  the  senior  secretary,  and  for  forty- 
si.x  years,  he  has  been  the  dominant  leader  in 
what  is  now  the  largest  Foreign  Mission  Board  in  the 
world.  He  has  been  the  moderator  of  his  own  Church; 
he  has  been  the  elected  and  responsible  leader  in  inter¬ 
denominational  organizations,  such  as,  the  Foreign 
Missions  Conference  of  Churches  in  North  America, 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  in  America,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America.  He  has 
traveled  wTdely  in  mission  lands  and  in  Europe,  has 
been  twice  around  the  world,  three  times  to  China  and 
the  far  east,  twice  to  South  America.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  most  forceful  speakers  on  religious 
subjects  in  the  United  States  today;  he  is  the  author 
of  thirty-three  books. 


The  Banner  is  pleased  to  announce  that  Dr. 
Arthur  B.  McCormick  who  is  well  known  to  our 
readers,  has  consented  to  serve  as  acting  editor 
of  The  Banner.  In  consequence  his  page  of 
world  items  will  for  the  time  be  discontinued. 


How  has  he  been  able  to  accomplish  all  this?  What 
are  his  methods,  his  technique?  What  are  his  habits  of 
study  and  work?  What  is  the  explanation  of  his  pro¬ 
digious  accomplishments?  The  simplest  answer  is  that 
he  is  a  man  of  genius,  with  a  sense  of  mission  and  a 
whole-souled  devotion  to  a  world  cause. 

A  genius  cannot  be  explained  wholly  in  terms  of 
heredity  or  environment.  In  a  true  sense,  and  especially 
in  religious  service,  a  genius  is  “a  man  sent  from  God.” 
We  can  thank  God  for  him,  follow  his  leadership,  try 
to  learn  from  him,  and  be  blessed  by  his  spirit — but 
we  cannot  really  explain  him.  Yet  geniuses  have  cer¬ 
tain  methods,  certain  attitudes  that  become  habits  of 
work,  and  these  methods  and  habits  we  can  analyze  and 
describe. 

Disciplined  Use  of  Time  is  a  Guiding  Principle 

Among  some  general  principles  maintained  by  Dr. 
Speer  in  his  work,  I  would  name  first  disciplined  use 
of  time,  particularly  fragments  of  time  often  wasted 
and  unused.  Until  quite  recently.  Dr.  Speer  was  one 
of  the  vast  army  of  commuters  who  spend  nearly  two 
hours  in  traveling  to  and  from  their  offices  in  New 
York.  Of  these  two  hours,  approximately  one  hour  is 
spent  on  the  train.  It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  stream 
of  travelers  on  these  trains,  to  see  how  they  spend  their 
time.  The  great  majority  of  them  follow  a  fixed  pro¬ 
cedure.  In  the  morning  they  read  the  morning  paper, 
and  talk  with  fellow  commuters;  in  the  evening,  they 
talk  with  fellow  commuters,  and  read  the  evening  paper. 
The  diurnal  journey  is  not  distinguished  by  mental 
productivity. 

Dr.  Speer  follows  a  different  course.  When  he  boards 
the  train,  his  brief  case  is  with  him;  out  of  the  brief 
case  come  papers  and  reports  from  the  office,  or  a  book. 
He  plunges  at  once  into  their  perusal,  and  concentrates 
on  their  perusal  to  the  exclusion  of  all  conversation 
with  fellow  passengers,  as  many  of  them  have  dis¬ 
covered.  I  have  seen  him  intent  on  a  book  while  stand¬ 
ing  up  and  clinging  to  a  strap  in  a  train  in  the  Hudson 
Tunnel.  A  friend  tells  me  how  even  on  a  summer  va¬ 
cation,  a  ten-minute  period  before  meals  is  used  for 
writing,  ten  minutes  that  others  less  thrifty  in  time¬ 
saving  will  usually  spend  in  less  productive  ways.  The 
summer  vacation  month  is  used,  not  for  golf  or  other 
recreation,  but  for  writing  another  book.  In  this  way, 
time  is  saved  and  “the  unforgiving  minute  is  filled  with 
sixty  seconds’  worth  of  distance  run.” 

Even  in  his  home.  Dr.  Speer  puts  the  work  ahead  of 
social  amenities  or  conversation.  Most  men  leave  their 
work  when  they  leave  their  office.  Not  so  with  Dr. 
Speer.  He  takes  it  with  him  on  the  train;  promptly 
after  the  evening  meal,  the  papers  come  out  of  the  port¬ 
folio,  and  he  turns  to  them.  This  habit  of  saving  time, 
even  at  a  loss  of  personal  contact,  was  formed  early  in 
life — apparently  during  Dr.  Speer’s  college  days.  A 
Princeton  classmate  tells  how  other  members  of  the 
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The  first  time  I  heard  Robert  E.  Speer  was  at 
the  Toronto  Student  Volunteer  Convention.  In 
many  respects  that  was  the  high  watermark  of 
the  Volunteer  Movement.  It  made  a  lasting  impression 
upon  me  and  upon  the  eight  thousand  students  who 
were  in  attendance  from  the  colleges  of  North  America. 
My  outstanding  memory  of  it,  however,  is  of  Dr.  Speer. 
He  was  the  far-seeing  statesman,  the  incomparable  ora¬ 
tor,  the  peerless  leader.  If  you  will  turn  to  his  address 
on  that  occasion,  under  the  title  “The  Abounding  Re¬ 
sources  of  the  Christian  Church,”  you  will  sense  some¬ 
thing  of  his  power. 

When  you  read  it  re¬ 
member  that  it  was 
dealing  with  facts  and 
figures  and  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end  Dr.  Speer 
spoke  without  notes  or 
scrap  of  paper.  What 
were  the  resources  of 
the  Christian  church 
which  he  so  masterfully 
hnarshalled?  On  the  low¬ 
est  plane  they  belonged 
in  the  realm  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  figures  were 
given  to  show  the 
wealth  of  the  Christian 
church  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  its  meeting  all 
the  obligations  of  the 
missionary  enterprise. 

Then  there  were  the  re¬ 
sources  which  the 
church  possessed  in  life, 
especially  in  youth.  He 
accurately  prophesied 
the  increasing  throngs 
of  young  people  who 
would  pass  through  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  our  land  sufficient  for  all 
missionary  needs.  He  set  forth  the  equipment  of  the 
church  and  the  set-up  of  its  missionary  program  in 
lands  beyond  the  sea.  And  then  the  abounding  re¬ 
sources  which  the  church  possessed  in  God,  in  the  power 
of  prayer,  in  sacrifice  and  in  the  presence  of  him  who 
said,  “Lo,  I  am  with  you  always.” 


Since  that  day  the  experience  of  that  convention  has 
been  repeated  again  and  again  before  small  groups, 
magnificent  audiences,  at  home  and  abroad.  For  six 
months  it  was  my  privilege  to  wander  with  him  through 
Japan  and  Korea,  up  into  Manchuria,  down  through 
China.  We  spoke  at  uncounted  conferences,  at  school 
assemblies,  chapels  and  churches,  in  homes  and  in  open 
air  retreats,  and  his  inexhaustible  supply  of  personal 
experience,  of  Bible  interpretation,  of  Christian  testi¬ 
mony,  of  intimate  understanding  of  men  and  books, 
never  ran  thin  much  less  dry  and  in  it  all  there  was  al¬ 
ways  the  same  undaunt¬ 
ed  courage,  the  same 
wise  counsel,  the  same 
enthusiasm  and  the  sure 
note  that  there  is  no 
other  name  given  under 
heaven  among  men 
whereby  they  can  be 
saved  but  the  name  that 
is  above  every  name. 

Once  when  unexpect¬ 
edly  he  was  compelled 
to  reveal  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  suffering 
physical  pain  w’hile  he 
kept  on  with  his  task 
I  said,  “Man  alive,  why 
didn’t  you  speak  out?” 
And  the  answer  was,  “I 
prefer  to  burn  my  own 
smoke,”  and  that  is 
what  he  did  and  always 
has  done.  Under  criti¬ 
cism  he  has  kept  si¬ 
lence,  during  acclaim  a 
still  deeper  silence.  One 
wonders  if  ever  a  man 
better  fitted  into  Mrs. 
Browning’s  phrase  “as 
strong  men  shrink  from  praise.”  He  has  had  plenty  of 
praise  for  nearly  half  a  century.  It  may  have  helped 
him  but  no  one  knows.  Such  a  life  would  have  run 
on  the  rocks  long  since  if  it  had  not  possessed  the 
grace  of  God  and  the  saving  grace  of  humor.  His  life 
has  been  at  peace  within  itself  but  it  has  had  two 
“soul-sides”;  one  side  the  audience  saw.  It  was  seri- 


WHO  IS  ROBERT  E.  SPEER? 

Robert  Elliott  Speer — missionary  secretary;  born  Huntingdon.  Pa., 
Sept.  10,  1867;  son  of  Hon.  Robert  Milton  and  Martha  Ellen  (McMur- 
trie)  Speer;  A.B.,  Princeton,  1889;  student,  Princeton  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  1890-91;  hon.  A.M.,  Yale,  1900;  D.D.,  U.  of  Edinburgh,  1910; 
LLD.,  Rutgers,  1920,  Otterbein,  1926;  Lift.  D.,  Juniata  College,  1922; 
married  Emma  Doll  Bailey,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  April  20,  1893;  children — 
Elliott  (dec.),  Margaret  B.,  Eleanor  McM.  (dec.),  Constance  S.,  William. 
Sec.  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  since  1891.  Made  visitation 
of  Christian  missions  in  Persia,  India,  China,  Korea,  Japan,  in  1896-97; 
S.  America  in  1909,  '25;  Japan,  China,  Philippines  and  Siam,  1915; 
India  and  Irak  and  Persia,  1921-22;  Japan  and  China,  1926.  Author; 
The  Man  Christ  Jesus,  1896;  The  Man  Paul,  1900;  Missions  and  Politics 
in  Asia,  1898;  A  Memorial  of  a  True  Life,  1896;  Remember  Jesus  Christ, 
1899;  Studies  in  the  Book  of  Acts;  Studies  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke; 
Christ  and  Life,  1901;  The  Principles  of  Jesus,  1902;  Missionary  Prin¬ 
ciples  and  Practice,  1902;  Presbyterian  Foreign  Missions,  1901;  A  Me¬ 
morial  of  Horace  Tracy  Pitkin,  1903;  Missions  and  Modern  History, 
1904;  The  Marks  of  a  Man,  1907;  Christianity  and  the  Nations,  1910; 
The  Light  of  the  World,  1911;  South  American  Problems,  1912;  Studies 
in  Missionary  Leadership,  1914;  One  Girl’s  Influence,  1914;  Studies  in 
the  Gospel  of  John,  1915;  The  Stuff  of  Manhood,  1917;  The  Gospel  and 
the  New  World,  1919:  The  New  Opportunity  of  the  Church,  1919;  Race 
and  Race  Relations,  1924;  The  Unfinished  Task,  1926;  The  Church  and 
Missions,  1926;  Seeking  the  Mind  of  Christ,  1926;  Sir  James  Ewing, 
1928;  Some  Living  Issues,  1930;  Owen  Crlmmins,  1931;  The  Finality  of 
Jesus  Christ,  1933;  Christian  Realities,  1935;  The  Mea  ning  of  Christ 
To  Me,  1936.  Mem.  advisory  com.  religious  and  moral  activities  of 
Army  and  Navy,  during  war  period;  chairman  General  Wartime  Com. 
of  the  Churches;  ex-president  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America;  moderator  Presbyterian  Church  in  U.S.A.,  1927;  chairman  Com. 
on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America.  Home:  24  Gramercy  Park.  Office: 
156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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ous,  intense,  intellectually  alert,  passionate.  The  other 
side  a  few  intimate  friends  saw.  It  was  not  less  serious 
but  It  revealed  unexpectant  pleasantry  and  a  fine  sense 
of  humor.  If  you  doubt  it  ask  the  members  of  tlie 
Foreign  Board  and  the  staff,  and  if  you  fail  then  come 
to  me  and  I  will  give  you  the  evidence.  It  is  Dr.  Speer’s 
high  distinction  that,  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough, 
he  has  never  looked  back.  He  would  have  succeeded 
any^vhere.  If  he  had  been  put  in  the  middle  of  the 
desert  with  empty  hands  the  world  would  have  heard 
of  him.  He  has  ploughed  a  straight  furrow  through  all 
the  years  that  have  now  become  a  treasured  memory. 

Hugh  Thomson  Kerr. 

Tfie  Moderator  And  Stated  Clerk 
Pay  Tribute  To  Dr.  Speer 

The  Moderator  and  Stated  Clerk  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  respond  with  eagerness  to  the  request  of 
The  Banner  that  they  join  in  a  tribute  of  admiration  of 
and  affection  for  Dr.  Speer.  This  is  both  easy  and 
difficult  to  do.  It  is  easy  to  speak  in  flattering  terms  of 
Dr.  Speer  s  life  and  service  because  they  have  been  so 
unselfish.  It  is  difficult  so  to  do  because  words  are  not 
available  which  will  adequately  convey  all  that  is  in  our 
hearts. 

In  the  course  of  the  history  of  Presbyterianism  in 
America  there  have  emerged  a  number  of  personalities 
of  outstanding  ability  whose  contributions  to  the  life 
and  work  of  the  Church  have  been  most  significant. 
Among  these  notable  men  there  are  a  very  few  who, 
because  of  the  character  and  extent  of  their  services, 
are  given,  by  general  consent,  special  preeminence. 
Francis  Makemie  is  the  dominant  Presbyterian  person¬ 
ality  of  the  early  colonial  period.  John  Witherspoon 
eptomizes  the  influence  and  significance  of  Presbyterian 
doctrine  and  polity  in  the  events  which  lead  up  to  and 
reached  their  consummation  in  the  organization  of  our 
first  General  Assembly  and  of  our  national  govern¬ 
ment.  Charles  Hodge  is  representative  of  the  best  in 
scholarship  and  statesmanship  in  our  Church  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

We  do  not  claim  to  have  the  gift  of  prophecy  but 
when  the  next  generation  comes  to  survey  and  evaluate 
the  influence  and  significance  of  our  great  Church  in 
national  and  world  affairs  during  the  closing  days  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth 
century,  the  towering  position  occupied  by  Dr.  Robert 
E.  Speer  in  practically  all  of  the  great  evangelical 
Christian  movements  of  this  period  will,  we  believe,  be 
recognized.  It  will  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  us  if 
he  ultimately  occupies  a  place  in  the  records  of  our 
Church  comparable  with  that  now  occupied  by  the 
great  ecclesiastical  statesmen  to  whom  reference  has 
just  been  made. 

This  informal  expression  of  love  and  admiration  of 
Dr.  Speer  would  not  be  complete  if  we  did  not  include 


in  it  a  statement  of  our  belief  that  the  operation  of  the 
seventy  year  ineligibility  rule  will  in  no  wise  impair  the 
significance  of  Dr.  Speer’s  leadership  in  the  outstand¬ 
ing  national  and  ecumenical  movements  of  the  day.  In¬ 
deed  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  with  continu¬ 
ing  physical  and  mental  and  spiritual  vigor  and  freed 
from  executive  responsibility  and  office  routine,  he  will 
be  able  by  voice  and  printed  word  to  enlighten  and  in¬ 
spire  as  never  before.  Therefore,  it  is  our  prayerful 
hope  that  he  may  be  spared  for  years  to  come  to  place 
at  the  disposal  of  our  own,  and  of  all  the  other  evan¬ 
gelical  communions  throughout  the  world,  the  rich  fruit¬ 
age  of  his  years  of  reading,  meditation  and  close  fel¬ 
lowship  with  the  Lord  and  Savior  whom  he  has  so 
loyally  and  significantly  served. 

DR.  JOSEPH  R.  SIZOO,  Minister 
Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  New  York 

There  are  men  in  the  world  who  are  great,  not  only 
because  they  stand  so  far  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind,  but  rather  because  they  have  a  way  of  holding 
together  and  unifying  that  position  of  mankind  with 
which  they  live.  That  is  to  me  the  genius  and  the  glory 
of  Dr.  Speer’s  life. 

It  is  true  that  because  of  his  talent,  his  insight  and 
understanding  he  is  far  ahead  of  most  of  us.  But  the 
greatness  of  his  life  is  that  somehow  he  holds  together 
and  unifies  the  whole  fellowship  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  all  who  represent  the  Calvinistic  faith. 
When  you  are  asked  by  the  world  what  makes  a  Pres¬ 
byterian,  you  inevitably  say,  “It  is  Dr.  Robert  E. 
Speer.”  He  is  the  incarnation  of  all  that  is  fine  and 
best  in  the  everyday  life  of  the  Presbyterian  fellowship. 
He  is  the  magnet  who  draws,  not  only  all  life  to  him, 
but  because  of  that,  one  life  is  joined  to  another  in 
closer  fellowship.  There  are  men  who  have  led  a  group 
or  a  people  or  a  fellowship  for  a  period  of  time  more 
or  less  limited  or  fixed,  but  Dr.  Speer  is  one  of  those 
men  who  has  never  stepped  out  of  the  leadership  of 
the  fellowship  of  Calvinistic  people  and  he  is  as  radiant 
a  force  among  us  today  as  he  was  thirty  years  ago. 
There  must  be  something  unusual  about  a  man  of  whom 
one  can  say  that. 

There  is  about  Dr.  Speer  an  unfaltering  faith.  You 
become  increasingly  aware  in  him  that  when  once  life 
follows  the  will  of  God  nothing  can  ultimately  destroy 
or  defeat  it.  I  remember  very  well  at  one  General  As¬ 
sembly  when  there  was  rather  serious  discussion  about 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  from  the 
Federal  Council  he,  single-handed  and  alone,  for  a 
while  bore  the  brunt  of  that  debate  as  he  stood  four¬ 
square  for  the  policy  of  continuing  relationships  with 
the  Federal  Council.  He  won.  After  that  meeting  some 
of  us  were  talking  to  him  and  one  said,  “Dr.  Speer,  you 
stood  your  ground  well.”  He  replied,  “I  am  always 
convinced  that  what  is  right  will  win.  I  never  had  any 
other  thought.” 

So,  with  his  friends  the  world  over,  and  who  is  not 
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his  friend,  I  join  in  this  word  of  felicitation  and  good 
will. 

DR.  CHARLES  F.  WISHART,  President 
The  College  of  Wooster 

When  I  was  a  young  man  in  the  seminary,  Robert 
E.  Speer  was  just  starting  upon  his  brilliant  career — 
young  and  handsome,  devoted  and  virile,  with  that 
magnificent  voice  and  the  self-evident  sincerity  which 
gripped  all  hearts.  Perhaps  nobody  ever  swayed  me 
as  much  as  he  did  from  the  platform.  This  was  long 
before  I  ever  came  to  know  him  personally.  He  was 
one  of  that  group  of  young  men — Mott,  White,  Lyon, 
Luther  Wishard,  and  others — who  stirred  student  audi¬ 
ences  to  the  very  depths  with  missionary  appeals,  and 
I  never  realized  that  the  time  would  ever  come  that  I 
would  know  him  with  any  degree  of  intimacy.  Some¬ 
how  one  feels  that  no  one  ever  ventured  upon  too  much 
intimacy  with  Speer.  There  is  a  profound  inner  core 
to  the  man  which  no  one  ever  quite  penetrates.  But  it 
has  been  one  of  the  rich  blessings  of  my  later  life  that 
I  did  come  to  know  him,  and  that  in  thus  knowing 
him  he  seemed  not  to  shrink  into  the  commonplace  as 
most  men  do  on  closer  acquaintance,  but  rather  to  grow 
more  colossal  in  his  Christian  character  and  devotion. 

I  shall  never  forget  being  with  him  when  he  was  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  time  of  deepest  dejection  because  of  the 
cruel  attacks  of  certain  misguided  self-appointed  de¬ 
fenders  of  orthodoxy.  It  was  not  more  than  an  hour 
since  he  had  made  before  the  General  Assembly  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  speeches  I  had  ever  heard,  but 
he  confessed  in  all  sincerity  that  during  the  first  part  of 
that  great  address  he  had  scarcely  known  what  he  was 
saying.  Perhaps  the  Spirit  bears  witness  to  great  souls 
at  a  time  like  that.  I  could  not  but  note  that  while  the 
man  was  in  deep  sorrow,  there  was  in  him  no  slightest 
trace  of  resentment.  It  seemed  to  me  a  tragedy  that 
so  magnificent  an  official  service  should,  when  nearing 
its  close,  be  subjected  to  such  inexcusable  misinterpreta¬ 
tions,  but  I  tried  to  tell  him  then  what  we  all  feel  now: 
that  these  little  incidents  only  furnish  a  foil  for  the  uni¬ 
versal  reverence  and  affection  which  a  great  Church 
and  thousands  of  men  and  women  all  over  the  world 
feel  toward  him. 

May  God  long  prosper  his  life  to  a  ministry  none 
the  less  beautiful  and  effective  because  no  longer  in 
active  official  status. 

DR.  JOHN  A.  MACKAY.  President 
Princeton  Seminary 

When  I  think  of  Dr.  Speer  my  thoughts  go  back  to 
the  first  time  I  saw  and  heard  him  in  1910,  the  year  of 
the  first  World  Missionary  Conference  at  Edinburgh. 
I  was  then  a  student  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
and  Dr.  Speer  came  to  give  the  Duff  Lectures.  There 
came  into  my  life  at  that  time  a  figure  whose  personal 
presence  and  overpowering  words  gave  me  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  he  was  the  greatest  man  I  had  ever  seen  and 


heard.  The  knowledge  that  he  had  been  a  student  and 
was  then  a  director  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
was  one  of  the  reasons  that  led  me  to  cross  the  ocean 
some  years  later.  The  study  of  his  book  on  Latin- 
American  problems  sealed  forever  my  determination  to 
go  to  Latin  America  as  a  missionary. 

As  I  think  of  him  in  retrospect  in  the  course  of  the 
years  since  then,  the  almost  awesome  reverence  with 
which  I  regarded  him  at  a  distance  as  a  young  man  has 
passed  into  the  intimate  devotion  of  the  friend  and  fel¬ 
low-worker.  At  points  so  distant  from  one  another  as 
Montevideo,  Uruguay;  Lima,  Peru;  Jerusalem,  and 
New  York,  I  have  been  close  to  him.  Awe  and  reverence 
have  not  died  within  me  in  the  interval,  but  devotion 
and  gratitude  have  steadily  grown  towards  one  who  in 
an  unusual  way  has  helped  to  mould  one’s  life  and  keep 
one  true  to  the  things  that  are  Christ’s. 

DR.  E.  GRAHAM  WILSON,  Secretary 
Presbyterian  Board  of  National  Missions 

My  memory  of  Robert  E.  Speer  goes  back  to  my 
college  days  at  the  Xorthfield  Student  Conference.  He 
was  the  outstanding  figure  among  the  leaders  at  these 
conferences.  His  platform  addresses  were  powerful  and 
compelled  us  to  face  life  and  its  responsibilities.  But  it 
was  in  the  conferences  which  he  held  by  appointment 
with  the  students  that  I  remember  him  best  for  it  was 
in  one  of  these  conferences  that  the  course  of  my  life 
was  changed.  Well  do  I  recall  the  day  when  I  talked 
with  him  about  a  personal  problem  which  was  keeping 
me  from  a  complete  dedication  of  my  life  to  the  cause 
of  Christ.  His  words,  so  simple  but  so  wdse,  brought 
to  me  light  and  strength  which  opened  up  for  me  a  new 
life.  I  have  faltered  many  times  along  the  way  since, 
but  always  go  back  to  that  time  when  Robert  E.  Speer 
challenged  me  to  surrender  my  life  completely  to  the 
will  of  God.  My  experience  was  one  which  w-as  shared 
by  many  other  students  in  the  years  gone  by.  Xo  other 
man  has  had  the  influence  which  under  God  he  has  had 
in  the  student  world.  May  God  raise  up  others  to  take 
his  place. 

JOSEPH  C.  ROBBINS,  Secretary 

The  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society 

In  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  the  Foreign 
Mission  movement  loses  from  active  service  its  out¬ 
standing  leader.  While  Dr.  Speer  is  officially  related  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  his  sympathies  are  so  broad, 
his  understanding  and  counsel  so  wide,  and  his  sacri¬ 
ficial  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ  so  steadfast,  that 
in  reality  he  belongs  to  all  branches  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  we  are  all  indebted  to  his  leadership. 

Others  will  speak  of  Dr.  Speer’s  service  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  the 
Foreign  Missions  Council  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  the  International  Missionary  Council,  and  the 
Student  Volunteer  Movement:  I  would  speak  of  what 
Dr.  Speer  has  meant  to  us  personally.  By  his  addresses 
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he  presented  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  world¬ 
wide  mission  in  such  an  impelling,  warm-hearted,  and 
challenging  way  as  to  win  hundreds  to  personal  dis- 
cipleship  and  dedication  to  foreign  missionary  service 
to  all  the  world.  His  books  have  brought  strength, 
illumination,  and  new  purpose  to  thousands  of  men  and 
women  throughout  the  whole  world.  His  keen  intellect 
and  his  ready  grasp  of  all  factors  in  a  problem,  have 

made  him  a  sound,  far-seeing,  and  honored  Christian 
world-leader. 

Above  everything  that  he  has  said  or  done,  Robert 
Speer  has  made,  and  continues  to  make,  his  greatest 
contribution  through  his  own  strong,  lovable  person¬ 
ality.  From  his  student  days  at  Princeton  until  now 
his  devotion  to  Christ,  the  depth  of  his  convictions  the 
reality  and  beauty  of  his  life  with  his  IMaster,  have  been 
and  are  a  benediction  to  us.  Other  great  men  have  made 
us  aspire  to  do  great  things;  Robert  Speer  always  makes 
us  want  to  live  closer  to  Christ. 

Personally,  and  as  representatives  of  the  American 
Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society,  we  love  Robert  Speer 
and  thank  God  for  him. 

DR.  ARTHUR  V.  CASSELMAN,  Secretary 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  Reformed  Church,  U.  S. 

The  retirement  of  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  from  the  ac¬ 
tive  service  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  :Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  is  not  simply  a 
Presbyterian  affair.  It  is  a  major  event  in  missionary 
history  in  America.  Dr.  Speer  belongs  to  us  all.  He  is 
the  senior  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  but  he 
has  been  the  honorary  advisory  secretary  of  all  our 
boards.  By  his  far-sighted,  Christian  statesmanship 
he  has  led  all  of  us.  By  his  clear,  masterful  thinking 
he  has  helped  all  of  us  solve  our  problems.  By  his  sure, 
solid  faith  he  has  steadied  us  all.  By  the  breadth  of 
his  kindly  affection  he  has  won  all  our  hearts.  No  per¬ 
son  outside  the  membership  of  the  denomination  has 
been  of  more  helpful  service  to  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States 
than  Dr.  Speer.  It  is  wdth  grateful  appreciation  that 
the  members  of  our  Board  of  Foreign  ^Missions  bear 
this  affectionate  testimony. 

Personally,  I  owe  more  to  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  than 
to  any  other  living  man.  It  was  when  I  was  a  senior  in 
college,  floundering  around  as  most  seniors  do,  that,  as 
president  of  my  college  Y.M.C.A.,  I  was  sent  to  a  con¬ 
ference  of  college  “Y”  presidents  at  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University.  An  address  by  Dr.  Speer,  then  a  young 
man  himself,  clarified  and  set  my  life.  I  doubt  not  that 
throughout  America  a  great  company  of  missionary  pas¬ 
tors  and  mission  board  officials  look  to  Dr.  Speer  as  the 
initiatory  inspiration  of  much  that  is  best  in  their  mis¬ 
sionary  ministry. 

The  host  of  Dr.  Speer’s  friends  in  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States,  and  especially  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  pray 
that  God’s  richest  blessings  may  abide  with  him  now 
and  always. 


HENRY  SLOANE  COFFIN,  President 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 

My  first  acquaintance  with  Robert  Speer  was  at 
Northfield,  where  as  a  Yale  undergraduate  more  than 
forty  years  ago  I  attended  student  conferences  presided 
over  by  D.  L.  Moody.  One  address  of  Speer’s  on  the 
Gospel  according  to  Mark  still  sticks  in  my  memory. 
A  few  weeks  ago  I  listened  to  him  at  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  speaking  on  the  “Cross,”  and  my  dominant  im¬ 
pression  is  of  the  consistency  of  his  convictions  and  the 
enduring  vigor  and  effectiveness  of  his  method  and 
manner  of  presenting  them.  Few  men  have  changed 
so  little.  Throughout  the  intervening  years  in  which  we 
have  been  repeatedly  together  under  many  different 
circumstances  I  have  been  enriched  by  the  friendship 
of  a  convinced,  forceful,  uncompromising,  devoted 
Christian  leader,  always  reading  and  suggesting  inter¬ 
esting  illustrations  to  me,  always  working  and  driving 
himself  at  top  speed  and  to  the  limit  of  his  robust  pow¬ 
ers,  always  to  be  relied  on  to  bring  a  rich  contribution 
to  every  occasion.  One’s  admiration  and  affection  for 
him  cannot  be  put  into  words,  nor  one’s  thankfulness 
to  God  for  the  thousands  all  over  the  world  to  whom  he 
has  been  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word  a  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  ambassador  of  Christ. 

DR.  F.  M.  POTTER 
Reformed  Church  in  America 

In  student  days  I  admired  Dr.  Speer  from  a  distance. 
He  is  to  me  as  to  many  others  the  central  figure  in 
recollections  of  student  conferences  in  the  early  years 
of  this  century.  In  1913  it  was  my  privilege,  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  appointed  to  India,  to  spend  an  afternoon  at 
his  home  with  a  group  of  Presbyterian  missionaries 
similarly  appointed,  for  our  Presbyterian  friends  al¬ 
ways  followed  this  gracious  practice  with  their  Re¬ 
formed  associates,  so  close  and  intimate  has  been  our 
fellowship.  I  can  never  forget  those  precious  hours 
when  I  was  given  a  little  glimpse  of  the  warm,  human 
side  of  a  great  Christian  gentleman.  In  later  years,  as 
a  fellow-secretary,  I  have  been  brought  into  close  con¬ 
tact  with  Dr.  Speer  in  many  common  tasks.  While  his 
e.xample  can  be  only  the  despair  of  an  ordinary  secre- 
tary,  yet  it  has  been  also  one  of  the  deep  influences  of 
my  life.  His  retirement  from  active  service  will  leave 
a  gap  which  dismays  us  all,  and  to  me  it  brings  a  keen 
sense  of  personal  loss. 

DR.  WILLIAM  HIRAM  FOULKES,  Minisfer 
Old  First  Church,  Newark,  New  Jersey 

Dr.  Speer  with  his  monumental  and  vast-ranging 
mind,  and  his  marvelous  array  of  abilities,  interests 
and  concerns,  has  a  wonderful  way  of  dealing  with  indi¬ 
viduals.  On  the  train  returning  from  the  sessions  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  1924  at  Grand  Rapids,  a 
minister  was  seated  by  himself.  Dr.  Speer  came  down 
the  aisle  and  paused  for  a  moment.  “I  have  a  favor  to 
ask  you,”  he  said.  “Granted!”  the  other  promptly  re¬ 
plied.  “You  mustn’t  be  so  sure  until  you  know  what 
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it  is!”  Dr.  Speer  rejoined  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
The  minister  replied,  ‘T  can’t  conceive  your  asking  a 
favor  which  it  would  not  be  a  joy  for  me,  or  for  anyone 
else,  to  grant.  Taking  you  at  your  word,  however,  what 
may  I  do  to  serve  you?”  And  then  the  great-souled 
man  leaned  over  and  said  quietly,  “Will  you  call  me 
‘Robert’  and  let  me  call  you  ‘William’  all  the  rest  of 
our  lives?”  And  so  it  has  been  over  all  the  intervening 
years.  To  his  face,  “William”  still  calls  him  “Robert,” 
but  in  his  deepest  heart,  when  he  thinks  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  around  the  world,  and  when  he  attempts  to 
evaluate  the  contribution  made  by  Robert  E.  Speer,  in 
our  day  and  generation,  toward  the  coming  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God,  and  the  doing  of  the  divine  will  on  earth 
as  it  is  in  heaven,  with  gratitude  to  God  for  this  noblest 
Christian  leader  of  our  time,  the  writer  calls  him  “Saint 
Robert!” 

DR.  JOSEPH  A.  VANCE.  Minister 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Detroit 

Some  men  enrich  us  by  what  they  say,  and  some  by 
what  they  do,  and  some  by  what  they  are;  but  Robert 
E.  Speer,  during  the  forty-five  years  of  an  increasingly 
intimate  and  to  me  very  dear  friendship,  has  enriched 
my  life  in  all  three  ways.  What  he  has  said  has  made 
me  take  more  to  prayer  and  to  centering  my  religious 
life  about  the  person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  what 
he  has  done  with  his  tireless  and  fruitful  activity  has 
inspired  me  to  work  and  be  ashamed  of  love  of  ease 
and  bustle  that  is  mere  haste;  and  what  he  is  has  made 
me  see  increasingly  the  limitless  growth  of  a  man  whose 
only  ambition  is  to  be  God’s  tool.  It  has  been  fine,  too, 
to  see,  old  age  giving  a  little  more  play  to  his  sense  of 
humor.  May  God  raise  up  some  young  man  to  match 
him. 

DR.  JOHN  TIMOTHY  STONE,  President 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago 

Robert  E.  Speer  will  never  retire  from  active  work 
nor  from  the  hearts  of  his  friends.  Nor  can  he  ever 
retire  from  the  far  reaching  influence  of  his  life,  writ¬ 
ings  and  words.  Only  recently  I  read  his  last  book, 
“The  Meaning  of  Christ  To  Me”  and  was  greatly 
benefited  as  I  always  have  been  on  reading  anything 
he  has  written.  My  personal  friendship  has  been  so 
close  to  him  throughout  the  years  that  I  hesitate  to 
write  of  its  instances  save  this,  that  when  you  have 
camped  with  a  man  and  summered  with  him  you  know 
him  through  and  through.  We  have  been  “into  the 
woods”  together  and  “out  of  the  woods”  together,  even 
when  we  have  been  “forespent”  with  the  burden  of 
life’s  tasks  and  duties,  but  he  always  came  out  smiling 
and  with  a  song  of  joy.  The  years  have  been  stronger 
years,  happier  years  and  more  useful  years  because  I 
have  had  him  for  a  friend.  The  mountain  views  have 
been  more  inspiring  and  the  valleys  less  filled  with 
shadow  because  of  his  companionship  and  affection.  A 
eulogy  would  mean  a  long  volume  but  a  sentence  may 


evidence  love  as  the  sunbeam  reveals  the  glory  of  the 
sun.  This  is  just  a  word  of  affection  to  join  countless 
others  in  their  words  of  honor  to  this  man  who  has  al¬ 
ways  stood  with  pre-eminence  for  Christ  and  man. 

MISS  MARGARET  E.  HODGE,  Vice  President 
The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 

Robert  E.  Speer  means  much  to  the  women  organized 
for  foreign  mission  work;  his  appreciation  of  their 
volunteer  work  and  gifts  of  money  for  women  and 
children  in  foreign  lands  was  always  evident.  His  clear 
vision  and  ready  help  in  their  desire  for  closer  coopera¬ 
tion  and  organization  were  unfailing,  and  when  the 
Assembly  united  the  General  and  the  Woman’s  Boards 
his  welcome  and  recognition  were  spontaneous.  This 
new  relation  gave  many  women  the  opportunity  to 
know  him  as  a  man  as  well  as  a  missionary  leader  ad¬ 
mired  at  a  distance.  Often  a  delightful  bit  of  humor 
would  relieve  the  mental  fatigue  caused  by  a  difficult 
problem  and  enable  us  all  to  go  back  to  its  consider¬ 
ation  with  clearer  vision  because  of  a  hearty  laugh.  If 
there  would  ever  seem  to  be  a  forgetting  of  the  under¬ 
lying  spiritual  principles  involved  Dr.  Speer  could  be 
relied  upon  to  bring  us  back  to  them.  Any  injustice  to 
little  children  would  stir  him  to  the  depths. 

The  fifteen  minute  daily  noon  prayers  at  “156”  are 
a  rare  experience  and  when  the  leader  happens  to  be 
Dr.  Speer  one  can  be  quite  sure  that  when  he  takes  his 
Testament  from  his  pocket  and  reads  even  the  most 
familiar  passage  new  light  will  come  from  his  few  words 
of  comment.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  "^t  Lakeville 
conferences  and  have  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the 
Speers  in  their  home  and  garden  and  “study”  in  the 
transformed  stable  have  learned  anew  the  lesson  that 
lives  wholly  devoted  to  the  service  of  Christ  can  be 
radiant  whether  at  work  or  at  play. 

Like  a  host  of  others  in  every  continent  this  writer 
too,  says:  Thank  God  for  Robert  E.  Speer. 

DR.  ARTHUR  H.  LIMOUZE,  Secretary 
Board  of  National  Missions 

To  me  Robert  E.  Speer  has  always  been  my  “Mr. 
Greatheart.”  Among  the  personalities  who  have  influ¬ 
enced  my  life,  serving  as  a  check  upon  tendencies  to 
lower  ideals,  and  spurring  me  on  to  attempt  great  things 
for  God,  this  beloved  elder  brother  stands  foremost.  He 
touched  my  life  first  when  as  a  freshman  student  in  the 
chapel  of  New  York  L'^niversity  I  listened  to  his  King¬ 
dom  appeal  made  to  us  in  the  spirit  of  a  noble  exponent 
of  Christ.  He  quietly  affected  me,  when  as  a  pastor  of 
a  church,  seeking  missionary  facts  and  information,  his 
writings  fell  into  my  hands  and  his  sturdy  letters 
reached  my  desk.  He  has  been  my  constant  ideal  of  a 
missionary  prophet  and  statesman,  making  my  own 
task  in  the  Church,  which  once  in  describing  the  sec¬ 
retariat,  he  termed  that  of  a  “secondary  worker,”  more 
significant  in  Christ’s  name.  Mr.  Greatheart,  thank 
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you  for  the  example  of  a  triumphant  faith  and  a  Christ- 
hke  life.  They  have  helped  me. 


secration  to  the  cause  to  which  he  has  given  his  life 
in  utter  devotion. 


DR.  JOHN  WILSON  WOOD 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

One  IS  ready  to  be  rebellious  at  the  thought  of 
Robert  Speer  retiring  from  the  official  missionary  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  simply  because  the  cal¬ 
endar  says  he  has  reached  the  retiring  age.  He  is  one 
of  the  men  one  would  like  to  think  of  as  living  on  in¬ 
definitely.  In  intellectual  ability,  capacity  to  get  to 
the  heart  of  any  situation,  clarity  of  vision,  loftiness  of 
purpose  and  spiritual  power,  he  stands  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  rest  of  us  who  have  been  glad  to 
follow  his  lead  these  many  years.  One  always  felt  sure 
that  his  conclusions  were  correct  when  they  agreed  with 
Dr.  Speer’s  conclusions.  As  Robert  Speer  leaves  the 
office  he  has  filled  so  worthily  for  many  years,  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  has  my  deepest  sympathy.’  The  one 
comforting  thought  is  that  his  many  gifts,  and  his 
versatility  will,  in  manifold  ways,  still  be  at  the  service 
of  his  own  church  and  all  other  communions. 

DR.  WILLIAM  CHALMERS  COVERT 
Former  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 

On  the  long  tedious  secretarial  trails  across  this 
great  country  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  I  never  met 
up  with  a  more  companionable  travel  partner  than 
Robert  Speer.  Driving  together  through  Idaho  sage 
brush  or  riding  long  hot  transcontinental  stretches,  with 
the  exigencies  of  rising  at  dawn  or  riding  out  the  night 
in  coaches,  his  bouyancy  of  spirit,  good  humor  and 
philosophic  calm  never  left  him.  His  love  of  nature  and 
the  cruder  aspects  of  life  as  seen  in  men  and  mountains 
added  to  his  wonderful  capacity  for  companionship.  I 
am  prepared  to  say  that  the  streams,  hill  sides  and  green 
pastures  of  heaven  are  going  to  be  happier  and  lovelier 
spots  of  spiritual  refreshment  for  my  soul,  because  of 
anticipated,  renewed  contacts  with  the  saved,  but  un¬ 
changed  human  personality  of  this  my  beloved  friend. 

MISS  GERTRUDE  SCHULTZ,  Secretary 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions 

Only  those  who  work  intimately  with  Dr.  Speer  in 
the  family  life  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  can 
appreciate  his  keen  sense  of  humor,  his  spirit  of  play 
and  of  loyal  friendship.  The  annual  staff  dinner,  which 
includes  every  member  of  the  Board  family  from  the 
shipping  department  in  the  basement  to  those  on  the 
eighth  and  ninth  floors  at  156  Fifth  Avenue,  is  always 
a  time  of  hilarious  happiness  with  Dr.  Speer  as  the  ring¬ 
leader  and  favorite  toastmaster  and  stunt  performer. 
But  the  part  of  the  Foreign  Board  family  life  which 
most  clearly  depicts  Robert  E.  Speer  is  in  connection 
with  the  daily  noon  prayer  meeting.  In  this  intimate 
fellowship  we  see  most  clearly  his  radiant  faith,  his 
close  and  intimate  fellowship  with  our  Lord,  and  from 
him  we  receive  inspiration  for  deeper  devotion  and  con- 


The  women  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  owe  to  Dr. 
Robert  E.  Speer  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  women  of  our  Church.  Dr.  Speer  has 
been  exceptional  in  his  appreciation  of  the  service 
women  have  to  render  to  our  Church.  He  has  believed 
in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  ability  of  women  and 
has  always  respected  them  as  equal  partners  in  the 
great  mission  task  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  is 
largely  due  to  Dr.  Speer’s  influence  that  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  became  a  united  board  of  men  and 
women  with  equal  vote  and  voice.  The  women  of  our 
Church  pay  loyal  and  devoted  tribute  to  Robert  E. 
Speer. 

DR.  JAMES  A.  KELSO,  President 
Western  Theological  Seminary 

I  retain  a  vivid  memory  of  the  occasion  when  I  first 
heard  Dr.  Speer.  It  was  in  the  chapel  of  Washington 
and  Jefferson  College  in  my  sophomore  year.  His 
vigorous  physical  manhood  and  football  record  caught 
our  imaginations  and  won  a  serious  attention  to  his  ap¬ 
peal,  asking  us  to  dedicate  our  lives  to  Christ  and  his 
service.  His  intellectual  power  and  his  transparent 
sincerity  moved  me  and  many  of  my  classmates  to 
dedicate  our  lives  to  Christ’s  service.  My  class  (1892) 
numbered  37  on  commencement  day.  Of  that  number, 
thirteen  entered  the  ministry  or  foreign  missionary  serv¬ 
ice.  Since  that  day  Dr.  Speer  has  grown  to  be  one  of 
the  outstanding  figures  of  world  Christianity— a  mas¬ 
sive  thinker,  a  brilliant  and  impressive  speaker,  and  a 
missionary  statesman.  I  often  marvel  at  his  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  I  congratulate  him  on  this  anniversary  oc¬ 
casion  on  his  far-reaching  influence  for  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  Let  us  thank  God  that  he  raised  up  such  a 
man  in  our  Church  for  the  proclamation  of  the  evangel 
of  Jesus  Christ  throughout  the  world. 

C.  DARBY  FULTON,  Executive  Secretary 
Presbyterian  Church  In  the  U.  S. 

The  retirement  of  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  from  official 
service  leaves  many  of  us  in  the  frame  of  mind  that  was 
Joshua  s  after  Moses  had  gone.  We  have  leaned  so 
heavily  on  his  leadership,  and  drawn  so  generously  on 
his  great  resources  of  experience  that  we  have  acquired 
the  habit  of  dependence  on  him.  With  amazing  versa¬ 
tility  Dr.  Speer  has  met  the  varied  demands  of  his  ex¬ 
acting  position.  His  ability  to  challenge  youth,  his 
clarity  and  power  in  public  address,  the  broad  scope  of 
his  missionary  perspective,  the  mature  and  well-pon¬ 
dered  character  of  his  conclusions  and  policies,  the 
depth  of  his  convictions  on  the  fundamental  truths  of 
Christianity  and  the  faithfulness  with  which  he  has 
stood  for  them  during  the  years— all  these  have  com¬ 
bined  to  make  him  in  the  estimation  of  many  incom¬ 
parably  the  greatest  Christian  leader  of  the  past  thirty 
years. 
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It  is  a  privilege  to  join  with  that  great  company 
throughout  the  Christian  world  who  unite  in  doing 
honor  to  one  who  has  held  so  long  a  preeminent  place 
among  us. 

DR.  CHARLES  R.  ERDMAN,  President 
The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
We  proud  Presbyterians  are  persuaded  that  our 
Robert  E.  Speer  has  done  more  for  world  missions  than 
any  other  man  of  his  generation.  This  we  attribute  not 
only  to  his  native  talents  but  to  his  ceasless  activity  and 
to  his  unclouded  faith.  He  has  written  more  books  in  a 
lifetime  than  many  of  us  could  read  in  a  year.  He  has 
mastered  more  books  in  a  year  than  most  of  us  could 
read  in  a  life-time.  His  waking  hours  have  been  oc¬ 
cupied  chiefly  in  delivering  public  addresses,  while 
asleep  he  usually  has  been  on  his  way  to  his  next  ap¬ 
pointment  for  speaking.  As  an  unordained  Presby¬ 
terian  he  has  been  our  most  prominent  layman.  As  a 
Doctor  of  Divinity  he  has  been  the  most  in  demand  of 
our  preachers.  He  retires  from  his  duties  as  secretary 
of  our  Board  with  the  extensive  plans  and  the  exuber¬ 
ant  spirits  of  one  who  believes  that  life  begins  at 
seventy.  He  merits  the  gratitude  and  congratulations 
of  all  who  cherish  our  Christian  heritage  and  love  our 
living  Lord. 

DR.  J.  V.  MOLDENHAWER,  Minister 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City 

More  successfully  than  most  administrators  of  great 
affairs,  Robert  E.  Speer  has  resisted  the  tendency  of 
office-holding  to  diminish  a  man  into  a  mere  official. 
Neither  his  intelligence  nor  his  goodwill  has  been  con¬ 
taminated  by  too  close  consideration  of  what  we  call 
euphemistically  the  needs  of  the  organization.  We  are 
glad  to  record  the  evidences  afforded  by  these  many 
years  of  a  zeal  which  was  personal  and  not  secretarial. 
He  had  his  characteristic  way  of  dealing  with  mission¬ 
aries,  pastors,  church  officers  and  the  large  company 
of  plain  human  beings,  a  way  so  unaffectedly  friendly 
that  no  one  could  mistake  it  for  common  official  ur¬ 
banity.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  men  so  eagerly 
received  from  him  words  of  counsel  and  encourage¬ 
ment:  those  words  were  always  spoken  out  of  a  sound 
mind  and  an  understanding  heart. 

DR.  C.  M.  YOCUM 
Disciples  of  Christ 

When  I  first  met  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  it  was  in  his 
capacity  as  a  most  effective  missionary  propogandist. 

I  marveled  then  and  I  shall  never  cease  to  be  amazed 
at  his  unmatched  ability  to  marshall  interesting  infor¬ 
mation  and  accurately  impart  it  to  his  audience,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  carefully  prepared  outline  containing  many 
points  and  do  it  without  a  single  written  note.  Since 
then  I  have  come  to  know  him  more  intimately  as  a 
wise  missionary  administrator  and  educator  and  as  a 
true  friend  and  counselor.  Dr.  Speer’s  contribution  to 
missions  and  to  the  Kingdom  generally  has  been  sec¬ 


ond  to  none  in  his  generation.  He  has  more  than  merited 
retirement  from  active  service,  nevertheless  we  shall 
always  regret  that  Ponce  de  Leon  failed  to  find  the 
fountain  of  perpetual  physical  youth  and  to  direct  Dr. 
Speer  to  its  waters. 

American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
Congregational  and  Christian  Churches 
The  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American  Board 
has  learned  of  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer, 
for  over  forty-six  years  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.S.A.  We  wish  to  express  to  our  fellow  Mission  Board 
and  to  Dr.  Speer  our  deep  appreciation  of  his  significant 
contribution  to  the  missionary  movement  of  the  past 
half  century  and  of  the  warm  spirit  of  Christian  com¬ 
radeship  that  has  always  characterized  his  relations 
with  the  American  Board.  We  also  recall  wdth  gratitude 
the  many  services  that  he  has  rendered  the  American 
Board  in  various  capacities  during  his  years  of  fruitful 
service.  We  shall  miss  his  leadership  in  interdenomina¬ 
tional  undertakings,  but  shall  continue  to  think  of  him 
as  active  in  behalf  of  the  Cause. 

DR.  STUART  NYE  HUTCHISON,  Minister 
East  Liberty  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh 
When  I  was  a  small  boy,  before  leaving  home  for 
preparatory  school,  a  tall  Princeton  undergraduate 
came  to  our  town  to  speak  to  a  group  of  boys.  His 
name  was  Robert  Elliott  Speer,  and  he  left  a  memory 
in  our  minds  and  hearts  which  has  never  grown  dim. 
Afterward  in  my  own  college  days  we  heard  Mr. 
Moody  say  at  Northfield  that  Robert  E.  Speer  was  “the 
most-in-demand  young  man  in  Christendom.”  Other 
men  have,  after  years  of  service  and  experience,  risen 
to  places  of  influence  and  usefulness  in  the  church. 
Robert  E.  Speer  ascended  to  the  heights  of  leadership 
and  distinction  in  the  Christian  world  at  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  career,  and  there  he  has  remained  for 
a  half  century.  No  other  man  in  the  history  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Presbyterianism  has  served  his  generation  with 
more  conspicuous  fidelity  and  ability. 

DR.  WILLIAM  p.  SCHELL,  Secretary 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
The  first  address  I  ever  heard  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer 
deliver,  about  forty  years  ago,  was  on  “Remember 
Jesus  Christ.”  The  most  recent  book  from  his  pen  is 
entitled,  “The  Meaning  of  Christ  to  Me.”  Far  from 
being  an  accident  or  a  coincidence,  these  are  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  significance  of  Dr.  Speer’s  whole  life 
and  service.  During  these  more  than  forty  years  he  has 
rendered  a  great  service  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  to  the  Church  of  Christ  throughout  the  world,  for 
which  it  is  impossible  to  express  adequate  gratitude; 
but  his  greatest  contribution  has  been  a  humble,  sacri’- 
ficial,  persistent  devotion  to  Jesus  Christ  and  a  beauti¬ 
ful  and  consistent  expression  of  the  mind  and  heart  of 
Christ  in  his  own  life  and  work.  We  who  are  associated 
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with  him  in  the.  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  thank  God 
that  for  so  many  years  it  has  been  our  daily  privilege 
to  be  intimately  associated  with  such  a  Christian. 

DR.  F.  A.  GOETSCH 
Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  has  been  to  me  one  of  the  great 
missionary  heroes  of  the  present  age.  His  fine  personal 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  absolute  be¬ 
lief  in  the  uniqueness  of  Christ,  and  his  great  sincerity 
have  not  only  won  my  personal  admiration,  but  have 
been  helpful  to  me  in  my  own  missionary  thinking  and 
service.  I  have  also  often  marveled  at  his  splendid  grasp 
of  the  missionary  situation  in  all  countries  and  am  in¬ 
clined  in  his  case,  more  than  in  that  of  anyone  I  know, 
to  accept  his  view  as  the  correct  estimate  in  every  case! 
It  is  with  the  greatest  regret  that  I  contemplate  the 
coming  of  a  time  when  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer’s  influence 
will  not  continue  to  be  exerted  actively  in  the  great 
foreign  missionary  enterprise. 

J.  WILLISON  SMITH 
The  General  Council 

Just  ten  years  ago  this  month  at  San  Francisco  it 
was  my  privilege  to  nominate  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  for 
the  moderatorship  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  as  an 
evidence  of  the  confidence  of  the  Church,  received  the 
unusual  honor  of  being  elected  by  acclamation.  This 
action  was  a  fitting  acknowledgment  of  a  splendid  serv¬ 
ice  rendered  to  the  Church.  Since  then  ten  years  ad¬ 
ditional  service  with  an  even  broader  experience  has 
been  rendered  by  Dr.  Speer  to  the  Church  as  senior 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

It  is  with  regret  that  Dr.  Speer  will  soon  retire  from 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  but  fortunately  his  long 
devoted  service  of  activity  and  accomplishment  for  the 
Church  will  continue  to  be  appreciated. 

DR.  HAROLD  McAFEE  ROBINSON.  Secretary 
Board  of  Christian  Education 

Of  course  my  first  remembrance  of  Dr.  Speer,  as  I 
suppose  is  the  case  with  many  men  of  my  generation, 
is  of  his  incomparable  gift  as  an  advocate  of  the  cause 
of  foreign  missions.  Of  all  his  public  service  to  that 
cause  the  church  is  well  aware.  Perhaps  the  church 
does  not  know  so  well  another  side  of  him  which  came 
out  the  other  day  when  we  had  a  casual  conversation 
about  life  in  the  New  England  woods.  When  I  men¬ 
tioned  the  great  classic  of  the  early  days  around  Mt. 
Katahdin,  such  as  Theodore  Winthrop’s  “Life  in  the 
Open  Air”  and  John  S.  Springer’s  “Forest  Life  and 
Forest  Trees,”  I  found  him  as  interested  as  one  of  the 
boys  for  whom  C.  A.  Stephens  wrote  his  stories  of  life 
in  the  Maine  woods. 

DR.  HARRY  CLAYTON  ROGERS.  Minister 
Linwood  Presbyterian  Church,  Kansas  City 

Dr.  Speer  is  vividly  remembered  by  me  in  connection 
with  a  visit  which  he  made  to  McCormick  Seminary, 


speaking  to  our  senior  class  of  the  year  1902.  Dr.  Speer 
was  campaigning  for  foreign  missions  and  spoke  on 
the  theme,  “The  Great  Commission” — “Go  ye  into  all 
the  world.”  Out  of  that  class.  Stead  went  to  Persia, 
Pieters  went  to  Japan,  Clark  to  Korea,  another  Clark 
to  China,  McCluskey  to  India,  Hall  to  Syria,  and  others 
to  other  lands.  This  illustrates  the  impact  of  mind  and 
heart  made  in  all  parts  of  the  world  by  Robert  E.  Speer, 
one,  who  more  than  any  other  in  two  generations, 
called  young  men  to  God  in  all  the  world  for  Christ’s 
sake  and  the  gospel. 

DR.  SAMUEL  G.  ZIEGLER 
United  Brethren  in  Christ 

I  feel  under  great  obligation  to  your  communion  for 
having  given  to  the  Christian  world  and  to  the  cause 
of  Christian  missions  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer.  I  first  heard 
him  at  Northfield  thirty  years  ago.  From  that  time  to 
this  he  has  been  a  constant  inspiration  to  me.  As  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  we,  too,  feel  a  sense 
of  obligation.  He  was  so  big  that  we  felt  he  belonged 
to  all  of  us.  The  whole  missionary  enterprise  benefitted 
by  his  wise  counsel  and  courageous  leadership.  We 
appreciate  this  privilege  of  expressing  our  love  and 
esteem  for  a  man  whom  we  truly  believe  was  sent  of 
God. 

DR.  J.  W.  HAWLEY 
Methodist  Protestant  Church 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  came  into  my  life  many  years 
ago  while  I  was  a  student  in  Chicago.  Ever  since  that 
time  I  have  been  inspired  by  his  ministry  to  the  world. 
His  unexcelled  qualities  of  mind  and  soul,  his  integrity 
of  character,  and  his  devotion  to  God  have  made  him 
a  worthy  standard  of  life  and  conduct  for  all  men.  His 
understanding  appraisal  of  human  values  and  his  de¬ 
vout  Christian  love  make  his  retirement  from  active 
service  a  distinct  loss  to  the  entire  Christian  world. 

DR.  W.  B.  ANDERSON, 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  a  wise  rule  of  retire¬ 
ment  of  its  executive  officers  at  an  age  limit.  Dr.  Speer 
is  retiring  only  from  his  executive  office.  None  of  us 
can  ever  permit  him  to  retire  from  his  missionary  ac¬ 
tivity  and  leadership.  He  lives  too  vividly  in  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  Christians  the  world  around,  and  the  pattern 
of  his  faith  and  devotion  are  too  clearly  woven  into  the 
fabric  of  the  church  to  permit  of  that. 

To  those  of  his  own  student  generation,  he  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  an  example  of  what  a  life  pledged  wholly 
to  God  might  accomplish.  To  the  missionaries  in  all 
lands,  the  simplicity  of  his  missionary  philosophy  and 
his  constancy  to  the  gospel  of  Christ  have  been  strength¬ 
ening.  In  the  counsels  of  missionary  executives  his 
comprehensive  vision  of  the  church’s  missionary  task, 
his  conclusive  thinking,  and  his  fearless  loyalty  to  truth 
as  he  apprehended  it  have  been  a  strong  molding  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  missionary  work  of  every  denomination. 
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To  pastors  and  laymen  everywhere,  his  devotion  to 
Christ,  his  faith  in  God,  his  fearless  witnessing  and  his 
generous  friendship  have  been  an  inspiration  to  Christ- 
like  life  and  service. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
no  missionary  leader  is  more  generally  loved  and 
trusted  than  Dr.  Speer.  Fortunately,  from  his  good 
offices  in  this  church  he  does  not  retire. 

DR.  W.  G.  CRAM, 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South 

The  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  as  well  as  the  Methodists  of  the  south, 
wish  to  express  the  esteem  in  which  they  hold  Dr. 
Robert  E.  Speer,  for  his  many  years  of  service  as  a 
missionary  leader  and  administrator,  in  the  missionary 
movement  of  North  America  during  the  past  four  de¬ 
cades.  This  period  has  perhaps  been  the  most  con¬ 
structive  of  this  great  movement  though  it  has  been 
fraught  with  many  problems  that  have  been  perplexing 
and  difficult  of  solution.  To  the  successful  solution  of 
the  issues  of  this  era.  Dr.  Speer  has  rendered  con¬ 
spicuous  service.  He  has  been  a  leader  beloved.  His 
counsels,  we  pray,  shall  continue  with  us  for  many 
years. 

DR.  JOHN  FINLEY. 

The  New  York  Times 

If  anybody  speer*  at  you 

And  ask  you  if  you  ken 

One  Robert  Speer  you’ll  say  you  do — 

And  there’s  no  speering  better  men. 

^Inquire  about. 

A  Memorial  Day  Prayer 

By  ROBERT  E.  SPEER 

Thanks  be  to  thee,  O  God,  that  thy  son,  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,  conquered  death  and  brought  life  and  immor¬ 
tality  to  light  through  the  gospel.  We  praise  thee  for 
his  assurance  of  thy  house  of  many  mansions,  where 
he  has  prepared  a  place  for  us,  that  where  he  is,  there 
we  may  be  also.  We  bless  thee  for  his  promise  to  one 
of  those  who  died  beside  him  upon  a  cross,  that  he 
should  be  with  him  that  day  in  paradise.  We  thank  thee, 
above  all,  for  our  Lord’s  glorious  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  and  for  the  sure  hope  of  life  with  him  for 
evermore.  Wherefore  we  rejoice  in  this  hour  for  those 
whom  we  have  lost  on  earth,  but  who  are  now  with 
thee.  Though  we  sorrow  for  our  loss,  we  bless  thee  for 
their  infinite  gain,  knowing  that  for  them  to  be  with 
Christ  is  far  better.  By  thy  grace  comfort  our  hearts 
with  the  thought  of  their  safety  and  joy,  and  help  us 
so  to  walk  before  thee  in  faith  and  love,  that  in  thy 
good  time  we  may  be  joined  with  them  in  thy  heavenlv 
presence  evermore;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. — {The  Book  of  Common  Worship). 


The  Methods  Of  A  Master 
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class  would  be  seen  after  meals  lounging  around, 
“bickering”  with  one  another,  while  Dr.  Speer  always 
made  for  his  room  and  his  work.  It  requires  real  dis¬ 
cipline  of  will  thus  to  bind 
“.  .  .  the  free 

And  holiday-rejoicing  spirit  down 

To  that  dry  drudgery  at  the  desk’s  dead  wood” 
as  Charles  Lamb  has  put  it.  But  as  Dr.  Speer  has  him¬ 
self  said,  the  only  way  he  can  keep  his  desk  clear  is  to 
work  in  the  evening,  in  addition  to  working  during  the 
day.  His  capacity  to  keep  his  desk  cleared  and  to  keep 
ahead  of  his  work,  has  been  won  through  a  rigid  ex¬ 
clusion  of  social  and  personal  relationships. 

Information  and  Inspiration  are  Sought 
A  third  method  is  that  of  continually  filling  his  mind 
with  information  and  sources  of  inspiration  in  regard 
to  the  tasks  before  him.  Constant  reading  is  for  him 
both  a  duty  and  a  joy.  In  an  early  book  Dr.  Speer 
wrote,  “The  young  man’s  chief  pleasure  will  come  from 
reading.”  He  sets  before  himself  the  reading  of  at  least 
two  books  a  week,  and  has  found  both  pleasure  and 
strength  in  that  reading.  He  reads  carefully  the  de¬ 
nominational  papers,  and  no  one  is  better  informed  on 
the  contents  of  the  religious  press  of  his  own  church. 

well-known  minister  has  said  the  formula  for  suc¬ 
cessful  preaching  is,  “To  get  your  head  full;  your  heart 
on  fire;  and  let  nature  caper.”  Dr.  Speer  personifies 
this  formula. 

A  fourth  principle  is  to  keep  his  thought  and  work 
on  a  level  above  that  of  petty  and  irrelevant  arguments 
and  animosities.  Speaking  to  a  missionary  group  one 
day,  he  said  the  greatest  elements  in  missionary  life 
were  love  and  patience.  A  rev'ealing  sentence  is  con¬ 
tained  in  one  of  his  books  in  which  he  is  advising  a  man 
who  is  in  perplexity  as  to  the  seeming  unreality  of  the 
religious  life.  “Do  not  do  wrong,  thus  avoiding  re¬ 
morse;  will  to  love,  thus  winning  peace.”  There  have 
been  many  situations  in  Dr.  Speer’s  nearly  half  century 
of  service  in  which  he  could  have  easily  and  under¬ 
standably  dropped  below  the  level  of  these  principles. 
But  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  power  and  influence  has 
been  his  steadfast  adherence  to  the  ideals  expressed  in 
these  words,  the  ideals  of  love  and  patience,  that  have 
made  serene  and  radiant  his  own  life  and  work. 

I  am  not  sure  that  Dr.  Speer  would  agree  to  this 
analysis  of  certain  principles  that  underlie  his  work.  I 
have  tried  to  describe  them  as  they  appear  to  one  of 
his  associates  and  friends. 

Dr.  Speer  s  Rules  for  Public  Speaking 
We  do  have,  in  Dr.  Speer’s  own  wmrds,  precise  and 
detailed  statements  of  the  methods  he  tries  to  follow  in 
his  work.  His  ability  in  public  speech,  and  his  freedom 
and  power  in  that  speech,  without  the  help  of  manu¬ 
script  or  notes,  are  well  known.  About  twenty  years 
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ago  he  made  an  address  on  the  topic,  “How  to  Speak 
Effectively  without  Notes.”  He  made  certain  practical 
suggestions,  based  on  his  own  personal  experience.  In 
regard  to  the  form  of  the  address,  he  stated  four  essen¬ 
tials:  “To  have  a  definite  aim;  to  state  the  subject  in 
the  form  of  a  definite  proposition;  to  arrange  the 
propositions  according  to  their  relative  strength  and  so 
work  up  to  the  climax;  to  make  each  point  clear  and 
not  stay  on  it  too  long.”  As  to  the  manner  of  speaking, 
he  suggested:  “Keep  your  eyes  on  the  audience  to 
which  you  are  speaking;  never  waste  thought  on  a  ges¬ 
ture;  talk  straight  ahead;  eliminate  all  slang,  and  the 
shorter  the  words  used  the  better.” 

Four  final  suggestions  were:  “We  ought  to  read  a 
great  many  books,  good  books,  and  fewer  newspapers. 
To  read  the  newspapers  too  much  debauches  the  mind, 
and  breaks  its  power  to  keep  long  on  any  one  line  of 
thought.  Especially  we  must  know  the  Bible  and  store 
it  in  our  minds.  We  must  be  morally  earnest  in  our 
lives  in  order  to  be  morally  earnest  in  our  public  speech. 
Do  not  imitate  anybody  else;  do  not  try  to  adapt  your¬ 
self  too  much  to  the  personality  of  the  audience  to 
which  you  are  speaking,  that  is,  we  should  speak  our 
convictions  with  kindness  and  tact  and  real  love,  but 
without  any  compromise,  without  any  toning  down. 
Finally,  our  hearts  must  be  in  it.  There  must  be  warmth 
and  tenderness  and  love  and  self-forgetfulness.” 

As  +o  the  General  Spirit  of  One's  Work 

In  regard  to  work  in  the  office,  and  with  reference 
to  the  general  spirit  of  one’s  work.  Dr.  Speer,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  fifteen  years  ago,  called  attention  to  certain  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Archbishop  Benson  which  one  felt  he  had 
tried  to  carry  out  in  his  own  life  and  work.  We  had 
hanging  up  in  our  office  for  years  four  little  rules  of 
Archbishop  Benson’s.  Almost  every  one  noticed  them. 
One  day  a  man  came  through  who  read  them,  and  he 
felt  sure  they  must  be  only  a  fragment  from  something 
more  and  took  pains  to  get  the  prayers  of  Archbishop 
Benson  from  which  these  four  little  rules  hanging  on 
our  office  walls  were  taken.  Let  me  quote  a  few  of  them 
that  we  may  ask  ourselves  whether  our  lives  have  been 
yielded  to  live  under  the  eye  of  Christ  and  under  his 
law  of  love. 

“Not  to  be  dilatory  in  commencing  the  day’s  main  work.” 
“Not  to  murmur  at  multitude  of  business  or  shortness  of 
time,  but  to  buy  up  time  all  around.” 

“Not  to  groan  when  the  letters  are  brought  in:  not  even  a 
murmur.” 

“Not  to  magnify  undertaken  duties  by  seeming  to  suffer 
under  them,  but  to  treat  all  as  liberties  and  gladnesses.” 
“Not  to  call  attention  to  crowded  work  or  petty  fatigues,  or 
trivial  experiences.” 

“Before  censuring  any  one,  obtain  from  God  a  real  love  for 
them.  Be  sure  that  you  know,  and  that  you  allow  all  allow¬ 
ances  which  can  be  made.  Otherwise  how  ineffective,  how 
perhaps  unintelligible,  how  perhaps  provocative,  your  best- 
meant  censure  may  be.” 

“Oh!  how  well  doth  it  make  for  peace  to  be  silent  about 
others,  not  to  believe  everything  without  discernment,  and 
not  to  go  on  easily  telling  things.” 


“Heal  the  wounds  whicli  in  time  past  my  cruel  and  careless 
h;mds  have  made.” 

“  ‘Obedience’  in  secular  life  is  strict  conformity  to  its  ar¬ 
rangements,  as  well  as  to  rules  of  health,  rest,  kindness, 
which,  when  free  from  temptation,  one  resolves  on. 

“Not  to  seek  praise,  gratitude,  or  respect,  or  regard  bom 
superiors  or  equals  on  account  of  age  or  past  service. 

“Not  to  feel  any  uneasiness  when  my  advice  or  opinion  is 
not  asked  or  is  set  aside.” 

“Nev'cr  to  let  oneself  be  placed  in  favorable  contrast  with 
another.” 

“To  make  no  remarks  from  answers  to  which  self-satisfac¬ 
tion  is  highest;  talking  of  self;  seeming  singular:  hungering 
for  conversation  to  turn  on  oneself.” 

“To  seek  no  favor,  no  compassion:  to  deserve,  not  ask  for 
tenderness.” 

“To  bear  blame  rather  than  share  or  transmit  it.” 

“To  endure  often,  if  one’s  innocence  cannot  be  established 
without  shame  to  another.” 

“When  credit  for  my  own  design  or  execution  is  given  to 
another,  not  to  be  disturbed,  but  to  give  thanks.” 

The  carrying  out  of  these  high  principles  would  in¬ 
volve  tension  and  effort  on  the  part  of  any  man.  There 
is  such  tension  in  the  work  and  in  the  bearing  of  Dr. 
Speer.  But  those  who  think  that  he  is  not  capable  of 
relaxation,  of  enjoying  or  telling  a  good  joke,  or  of  tak¬ 
ing  part,  on  occasion,  in  slap-stick  comedy,  or  of  living 
days  and  nights  in  the  open  and  in  the  woods  and  along 
the  trout  streams,  does  not  know  Dr.  Speer.  A  little 
volume  called  “Owen  Crimmins,”  the  biography  of  an 
old  guide  and  fisherman  who  accompanied  Dr.  Speer 
thirty-five  years  ago  in  fishing  expeditions  and  camp¬ 
ing  in  the  Magalloway  country  in  New  England,  is  in¬ 
forming.  The  concluding  paragraph  of  that  biography 
throws  a  revealing  light  as  well  on  Dr.  Speer’s  love  of 
the  woods  and  of  fishing  and  of  his  companions  in  the 
forest  and  along  the  streams.  “Alas,  the  dear  vanished 
and  unreturning  days!  Under  the  fillet,  as  they  passed, 

I  never  saw  the  scorn.  And  Owen  is  gone  and  the  old 
woods  that  we  knew  are  gone,  and  the  fish  are  gone. 
But  the  memories  will  never  go.  Them,  and  the  friend¬ 
ships  enshrined  in  them,  one  keeps  forever,  to  renew  in 
the  good  fishing  country  in  Paradise,  where  the  rivers 
of  water  run,  clear  as  crystal.” 

The  Author  Concludes 

These  are  some  of  the  principles  and  methods  of 
work  of  Dr.  Speer,  as  they  appear  to  a  colleague  and 
friend.  Underlying  all  these  detailed  statements  of 
standards  and  objectives,  there  is,  I  believe,  a  deeper 
current  of  life  and  power.  What  E.  S.  Martin  wrote  in 
an  article  some  years  ago  is  true  of  Dr.  Speer ;  that  he  ■ 
has  a  vitality  that  comes  “not  merely  from  vitals  but  ^ 
from  a  living  relationship  with  the  energy  that  drives 
the  stars”;  and  in  an  exceptional  degree,  he  has  lived 
out  and  incarnated  the  truth  of  the  great  words  of  St. 
Paul,  the  text  of  one  of  his  characteristic  sermons:  “I 
have  been  crucified  with  Christ;  and  it  is  no  longer  I 
that  live,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me:  and  that  life  which 
I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  in  faith,  the  faith  which  is 
in  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  up 
for  me.” 
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Editorial 

Deeper  Aspects  of  the  Centennial 

The  near  approach  of  the  climax  of  the  Centennial 
Celebration  is  our  reason  for  devoting  this  issue  to  the 
foreign  missionary  work  of  our  denomination,  and  we  are 
grateful  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  for  coopera¬ 
tion  in  preparing  the  articles  for  this  number. 

The  Centennial  will  mean  much  to  the  Church  provided 
attention  is  fixed  on  the  deeper  issues  rather  than  on  the 
superficial  aspects  of  the  work.  We  need  to  ponder  afresh 
the  need  of  the  world  and  the  wonders  of  the  Gospel. 

The  story  of  what  has  been  achieved  abroad  during 
the  last  century  should  create  a  wistfulness  at  home  for  a 
deeper  experience  of  the  spiritual  life.  Sometimes  those 
who  were  born  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  who  have  taken 
it  for  granted  all  their  days  without  realizing  its  unique¬ 
ness,  feel  a  kind  of  surprise  when  they  hear  of  the  joy 
of  those  who  have  come  out  of  a  pagan  background  into 
the  full  light  of  Christianity,  leaving  behind  the  fears  and 
superstitions  which  had  previously  held  them  in  bondage. 

It  would  be  a  pity  if  those  who  have  long  possessed  the 
Christian  heritage  should  merely  shrug  their  shoulders 
and  say  “Well,  when  the  novelty  wears  off,  these  new¬ 
comers  to  the  faith  will  find  it  as  commonplace  as  we  do.” 

Is  it  not  rather  an  opportunity  for  the  Church  at  home 
to  renew  its  faith,  to  enter  more  completely  into  the 
Christian  life  of  joy  and  victory,  and  to  proclaim  with  re¬ 
newed  conviction  its  glad  tidings  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad  ? 

•s< 

Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels 

“We  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels”  said  the 
great  missionary  Apostle,  and  those  who  follow  in  his 
train  feel  the  truth  of  this  statement  very  keenly.  They 
are  so  often  made  aware  of  the  earthy  quality  of  the  ves¬ 
sel  that  they  could  not  continue  their  work  except  for  the 
conviction  that  however  mean  the  container,  the  treasure 
is  as  valuable  as  the  pearl  of  great  price  for  which  a  man 
would  gladly  exchange  all  that  he  has. 

The  frailness  of  the  vessel  is  often  revealed  just  at  the 
time  of  greatest  opportunity  to  make  manifest  the  treasure. 
The  missionary,  eager  to  serve  God,  with  all  his  heart. 


soul,  strength  and  mind,  suddenly  l^ecomes  a  victim  of 
malaria,  or  sprew  or  dengue  fever  or  some  other  malady 
which  lays  him  low  and  fru.strates  his  plans. 

More  serious  are  the  frailties  of  the  soul,  the  faults  of 
temper,  the  unintentional,  but  none  the  less  real,  assump¬ 
tions  of  superiority,  the  longing  for  comfort  and  security, 
the  failure  to  live  continuously  on  the  high  plane  of  the 
Gospel,  these  and  many  other  failures  continually  remind 
one  that  the  vessel  is  indeed  earthy. 

Then  there  is  the  constant  reproach  which  one  must 
bear  for  CTrist,  the  scorn  of  those  to  whom  a  missionary 
is  the  offscouring  of  all  things — these  experiences  con¬ 
stantly  remind  one  that  the  vessel  is  made  of  clay.  Though 
there  is  solace  in  the  thought  that  one  is  not  in  danger  of 
the  woe  which  comes  to  those  of  whom  all  the  world 
speaks  well,  yet  there  is  the  constant  fear  that  one  has 
made  the  Christian  way  of  life  unattractive  and  repellent. 

And  so  the  missionaries  can  say  with  Paul,  “We  are 
troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not  distressed ;  we  are  per¬ 
plexed,  but  not  in  despair ;  persecuted,  but  not  forsaken ; 
cast  down,  but  not  destroyed ;  always  bearing  about  in  the 
body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  the  life  also  of 
Jesus  might  be  made  manifest  in  our  body.” 

* 

Our  Missions  in  China 

Those  who  are  anxious  about  our  work  in  China  will 
be  reassured  by  the  following  statement  issued  by  our 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  explaining  how  it  expects  to 
avoid  unnecessary  risks,  and  at  the  same  time  to  carry  on 
its  work,  now  all  the  more  needed  in  this  time  of  distress. 

“The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  engaged 
in  extensive  missionary  operations  in  both  Japan  and 
China  views  with  unusual  concern  the  distressing  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  Far  East  and  earnestly  hopes  that  the  conflict 
may  soon  be  brought  to  an  end.  Qiristian  missionaries  are 
emissaries  of  human  brotherhood  and  naturally  cooperate 
with  all  friendly  forces  in  both  lands  that  are  working  for 
peace  on  earth,  good  will  among  men. 

“It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Board  to  carry  forward  as 
much  of  its  work  in  China  as  can  be  helpfully  continued 
during  this  emergency.  In  messages  by  cablegram  and 
radio,  Chinese  Christian  leaders  state  that  they  covet  the 
fellowship  of  all  able-bodied  missionaries  in  this  crisis. 
No  missionary'  will  willingly  leave  his  post  when  those  he 
serves  are  in  distress.  The  greater  the  human  need,  the 
greater  the  responsibility  and  opportunity  for  Christian 
service. 

“In  such  an  upheaval,  with  its  rapid  change  in  local 
circumstances,  it  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the  Board 
not  to  hamper  its  missionaries  by  detailed  instructions 
but,  with  confidence  in  their  wisdom  and  devotion,  to  leave 
them  a  large  degree  of  discretion.  In  case  of  danger  tliey 
have  full  power  to  withdraw  to  a  place  of  safety  without 
waiting  for  the  specific  consent  of  the  Board,  and  funds 
for  the  resultant  expenses  are  always  available  on  the 
field  through  the  responsible  mission  authority;  mission¬ 
aries  should  not  decide  a  question  of  this  kind  on  indi¬ 
vidual  judgment  unless  grave  emergency  conditions  pre¬ 
vent  consultation.  The  question  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
entire  force  from  a  Station  is  of  such  moment  that  it 
should  if  possible  be  submitted  to  the  Mission’s  Executive 
Committee  or  to  the  China  Council.  Under  these  emer¬ 
gency  conditions,  the  Board  entrusts  to  the  China  Council 
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and  the  Mission  Executive  Committees  large  discretion¬ 
ary  powers. 

“The  Board  fully  recognizes  that  every  proper  moatis 
must  be  employed  to  prevent  the  United  States  from  be- 
comiiig  involved  in  war.  While  continuing  to  expect  for 
its  missionaries  and  its  property  the  diplomatic  protection 
which  our  Government  provides  in  accordance  with  the 
highest  international  standards,  the  Board  does  not  desire 
that  any  injury  which  may  be  suffered  by  its  missionaries, 
or  any  damage  to  its  property,  shall  be  made  an  occasion 
for  the  use  of  military  force,  much  less  be  made  a  threat 
or  a  cause  of  war. 

“The  Board,  subject  to  approval  by  China  Council 
and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Mission  concerned, 
authorizes  the  withdrawal  from  danger  zones  of  the  aged 
and  infirm  missionaries,  of  mothers  with  their  children, 
and  of  all  those  not  suited  to  serve  under  hardships  that 
may  be  inescapable ;  it  would  encourage  and  support  all 
others  ^\ho  desire  to  render  a  full  measure  of  continued 
service  in  the  enterprise  to  which  they  are  devoting  their 
lives.  The  Board  expects  the  China  Council  and  the  Mis¬ 
sion  Executive  Committees  to  make  the  wisest  possible 
allocation  of  the  reduced  personnel  among  the  regular  and 
emergency  demands  for  service. 

The  Board  assures  the  Home  Church  that  evacuated 
missionaries  and  furloughed  missionaries  prevented  from 
returning  to  China  will  be  adequately  taken  care  of  and 
constructively  employed  elsewhere.  Arrangements  are  be- 
ing  made  for  some  of  them  to  strengthen  temporarily  the 
understaffed  Alissions  in  neighboring  countries  until  they 
can  return  to  their  own  fields ;  when  others  can,  without 
privation  or  undue  delay  of  their  return  when  the  way 
opens,  secure  temporary  remunerative  employment  and 
thus  relieve  Mission  funds  of  all  or  part  of  their  main¬ 
tenance  during  the  emergency,  the  Board  desires  such  co¬ 
operation.  The  fifteen  new  missionaries  commissioned  last 
June  to  China  are  being  transferred  to  other  countries 
which  sorely  need  them,  are  taking  further  training,  or 
are  continuing  temporarily  in  self-supporting  work.  The 
Board  desires  to  retain  permanently  its  effective  China 
missionaries  and  looks  forward  in  faith  to  the  replenishing 
of  its  already  depleted  force  by  the  appointment  later  of 
adequately-prepared  young  people  to  cooperate  with  the 
courageous  Chinese  Church  in  the  unfinished  task  of  ful¬ 
filling  the  great  commission  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
making  known  the  redeeming  grace  of  God  the  Father  of 
all  mankind. 

“The  Board  calls  upon  all  of  the  Churches  and  support¬ 
ing  friends  to  offer  earnest  prayer  for  the  Christians,  for¬ 
eign  and  national,  in  China  and  Japan  during  this  time 
of  crushing  catastrophe.  It  asks  the  Church  to  maintain 
steadily  and  loyally  its  indispensable  support,  both  spiritual 
and  financial,  of  the  work  in  China  in  order  that  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  may  be  enabled  to  stand  by  their  Christian 
brothers  and  the  Chinese  people  in  their  dire  need  and  may 
be  ready  to  help  with  the  heavy  work  of  Christian  recon¬ 
struction  at  the  first  opportunity.” 

Why  [decreased  Enrollments? 

A  CORRESPONDENT  whose  letter  was  published  in  our 
issue  of  September  2,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
enrollment  of  the  Presbyterian  Sunday  Schools  in  Illinois 
had  decreased  6,360  in  five  years,  and  expressed  his  judg¬ 
ment  that  the  individual  school  was  at  fault,  and  that 
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unattractive  worship  services  were  among  the  principal 
causes  of  the  falling  off  in  attendance. 

Our  correspondent  did  not  tell  us  how  much  the  public 
school  enrollment  in  Illinois  has  fallen  off  in  the  same 
period.  If  he  will  look  into  this  matter  we  believe  he  will 
modify  his  opinion  as  to  the  reasons  for  the  decreased 
Sunday  School  enrollments.  Individual  churches  may  have 
failed  to  provide  attractive  worship  services,  but  the 
deeper  cause  of  the  losses  in  enrollment  is  the  rapid  fall 
of  the  birth  rate  during  the  depression.  A  study  of  public 
school  statistics  will  reveal  this  very  plainly  for  the  public 
schools  have  machinery  to  compel  attendance  and  if  they 
record  a  decrease  year  after  year  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  actual  number  of  children  is  less. 

We  do  not  have  at  hand  statistics  on  Illinois  but  we 
have  some  figures  on  New  York  City  which  show  that 
the  enrollment  in  the  day  elementary  schools  has  been 
going  steadily  down  and  though  the  enrollment  in  high 
schools  and  continuation  schools  has  gone  up,  this  in¬ 
crease  is  not  nearly  sufficient  to  balance  the  losses. 

For  example,  in  the  fall  of  1934  the  enrollment  in  day 
elementary  schools  was  752,704.  A  year  later  it  was 
735,289,  a  decrease  of  17,415  or  2.3  per  cent.  Meanwhile 
the  high  schools  of  various  kinds  showed  an  increase  of 
9,194  so  that  the  net  decline  was  8,221  or  a  little  over  one 
per  cent.  Over  five  years  the  percentage  losses  are  about 
the  same  as  those  reported  for  the  Sunday  Schools  of 
Illinois. 

Another  correspondent  has  taken  us  to  task  for  saying 
that  there  are  not  the  dense  swarms  of  children  that  there 
used  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Labor  Temple.  But  the  public 
schools  report  that  in  the  seven  years  that  elapsed  be¬ 
tween  1928  and  1935  the  elementary  school  enrollment 
in  the  school  district  adjacent  to  Labor  Temple  decreased 
by  3,991  or  27.2  per  cent.  This  large  decrease  was  due 
not  merely  to  the  falling  birth  rate  but  to  the  fact  that 
many  families  moved  out  of  the  neighborhood. 

We  urge  a  more  careful  study  of  public  school  statistics 
on  the  part  of  all  those  attempting  to  interpret  Sunday 
School  enrollments. 

Demonic  Forces  in  the  Sky 

The  bombings  that  are  daily  occurrences  in  Spain  and 
China  could  scarcely  be  worse  if  the  demons  in  hell  broke 
loose  and  mounted  aloft  in  airplanes.  For  the  disregard  of 
life,  the  reckless  crippling  and  maiming  of  women  and 
children  has  a  fiendish  quality. 

It  is  appalling  to  remember  that  Spain  has  often  claimed 
to  be  the  most  Christian  state.  Yet  the  outrages  go  on, 
“Christian”  bombers,  whether  Spanish  or  Italian  or  Ger¬ 
man,  being  just  as  ruthless  as  atheistical  Russian  bombers. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world  Buddhism  is  powerless 
to  stay  the  hands  of  bombers,  in  spite  of  centuries  of  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  sacredness  of  all  life,  and  the  wickedness  of 
killing  any  animal  even  for  food.  In  Japan  where 
Buddhism  is  strong  and  active,  there  is  nobody  able  to 
bring  home  to  the  conscience  of  the  nation  the  diabolical 
wickedness  its  armies  are  exhibiting. 

The  airplane  has  shown  that  it  has  many  beneficent 
uses.  It  can  bring  help  in  disaster,  it  can  warn  of  forest 
fire,  it  can  carry  serum  to  meet  epidemics,  and  do  a  host 
of  kindly  deeds.  But  the  perversion  of  this  invention  to 
make  it  a  means  of  wholesale  and  indiscriminate  slaughter, 
is  a  disgrace  to  our  common  humanity. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  E.  SPEER 

By  WILLIAM  HIRAM  FOULKES 


Some  day  the  l)iograpliy  of  Robert  E.  Speer  will  be 
written,  one  might  well  hope  his  autobiography.  It  may 
be  that  his  humility  will  prevent  him  from  taking  up  the 
pen  to  chronicle  his  own  career.  It  is  also  likely  that  few, 
if  any,  persons  would  be  competent  to  do  justice  to  his 
notable  and  noble  life,  as  it  has  been  lived  in  the  midst 
of  us  now  these  seventy 
years.  The  sense  of  privi¬ 
lege  that  possesses  the 
Moderator  as  he  responds 
to  the  invitation  of  the 
Editor  to  pen  a  brief  tri¬ 
bute  to  Dr.  Speer  for  the 
columns  of  The  Presby¬ 
terian  Tribune,  is  al¬ 
most  swallow'ed  up  by 
inherent  impossibilities. 

Who  among  us  can  begin 
to  appraise  and  to  charac¬ 
terize  the  life  and  service 
of  this  prince  in  Israel? 

What  a  man !  Whether  it 
be  his  wide  ranging  mind 
centered,  none  the  less,  in 
a  single  pursuit,  his  com¬ 
manding  personality,  his 
mastery  and  leadership  of 
the  missionary  cause  over 
half  a  century,  his  lofty 
place  in  the  Councils  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  or, 
best  of  all,  his  glorious 
Qiristian  character  ■ —  in 
each  of  these  areas  of  Dr. 

Speer’s  life  there  is  a 
wealth  of  biographical  re¬ 
source. 

His  Christian  integrity 
stands  out  preeminent 
among  his  other  qualities. 

No  other  Christian  in  our 
generation,  certainly  none 
within  the  pale  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church, 
looms  up  so  large  as  a  tower  of  moral  and  spiritual 
strength  as  does  Dr.  Speer.  His  life,  which  is  an  open 
book  among  us,  has  been  builded  upon  the  immortal  Rock. 
There  is  something  truly  majestic  in  the  solidity  of  his 
character.  For  half  a  century  and  more  men  have  trusted 
him  and  have  not  found  him  wanting.  He  is  a  twentieth 
century  Christian  stalwart,  a  giant  tree  in  the  forest  with 
his  roots  deep  down,  and  like  the  One  whom  he  has  so 
devotedly  served  he  has  become  a  Rock  in  a  weary  land  to 
multitudes  of  wa3daring  souls. 

The  exacting  honesty  of  Dr.  Speer’s  mental  processes 
is  both  a  rebuke  and  an  inspiration  to  those  whose  think¬ 
ing  has  been  all  too  easy-going.  The  epithets  “shallow” 


and  “shifty”  or  even  “chwer”  may  never  be  justly  a])phed 
to  him.  "Those  w'ho  know  him  Ixrst  are  most  convincing 
in  their  testimony  as  to  his  unfaltering  espousal  of  truth. 
How  many  times  a  General  Assembly  has  waited  to  hear 
what  Dr.  Speer  would  have  to  say,  and  when  it  h(;ard, 
it  was  satisfied  to  heed ! 

Dr.  Speer’s  industry  is 
nothing  less  than  pn/dig- 
ious  and  his  energy  inde¬ 
fatigable.  The  voluminous 
correspondence  he  has 
carried  on,  all  these  years, 
with  the  far-flung  mis¬ 
sionary  force  of  the 
Church,  and  with  multi¬ 
tudes  of  persons  in  the 
home  land,  as  well  as  with 
Christian  leaders  around 
the  world,  has  required  a 
remarkable  complex  of 
qualities — insight  into  hu¬ 
man  nature,  wide-ranging 
special  interests,  mastery 
of  administrative  fidelity, 
considerateness  of  others 
and  an  unwearied  spirit. 
No  other  leader  in  the 
Christian  Church  of  our 
day  has  wrought  himself, 
selflessly  at  that,  more  in¬ 
extricably  into  the  fabric 
of  our  Christian  thought 
and  enterprise  than  he. 

The  output  of  Dr. 
Speer’s  pen  has  already 
reached  large  proportions. 
W’e  are  not  at  all  amazed 
to  learn  that  he  has  a 
series  of  books  in  the  back 
of  his  mind,  ready  to  be 
written,  over  the  next  fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty  years. 
Once  again,  may  his  auto¬ 
biography  crown  his  ca¬ 
reer  !  Naturally  the  tone  of  all  his  writing  is  keyed  to  his 
missionary  interest  and  passion.  He  finds  grist  for  his 
missionary  mill  in  many  harvest  fields.  He  is  always  put¬ 
ting  in  the  sickle  of  voluminous  although  deliberately 
selected  reading,  and  he  goes  everywhere  garnering 
sheaves  for  the  world-wide  triumph  of  Christ  and  his 
Church. 

Those  who  have  only  come  into  contact  with  Dr.  Speer 
as  listeners  to  his  marvelous  platform  addresses,  while 
they  may  have  felt  the  power  of  his  mind  at  its  best,  have 
not  had  the  privilege,  as  some  of  us  have  enjoyed,  of 
knowing  him  in  the  intimacies  of  the  Christian  enterprise 
of  which  he  has  been  such  a  noble  exponent.  In  the  coun- 
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oils  of  the  Cluirch,  whether  in  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  or  in  the  cooperating  activities  of  all  the  Boards, 
he  has  a  type  of  masterfulness  that  is  not  too  common. 
He  is  able  to  espouse  a  point  of  view  with  clarity  and 
conviction,  and  when  by  a  vote,  his  views  are  not  ap¬ 
proved,  he  has  manifested  such  charity  of  spirit  and  such 
human  understanding  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  right- 
minded  man  to  differ  from  him  except  in  love.  This  par¬ 
ticular  point  may  be  pertinently  illustrated  by  the  posi¬ 
tion  he  has  held  as  senior  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions.  He  has  never  been  willing  to  assume 
the  title  of  General  Secretary  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  for  three  reasons.  One  his  dislike  of  anything 
that  suggests  personal  prestige  and  power.  Another  his 
conviction  that  all  of  his  colleagues  should  have  a  voice 
in  determining  the  policies  of  the  enterprise  to  which,  not 
less  than  he,  they  are  freely  giving  their  lives.  Now  and 
then  this  policy  has  led  him  to  face  a  majority  vote  on 
the  part  of  the  Foreign  Board  Staff  against  his  point  of 
view — a  situation  which  he  has  always  met  with  patience 
and  forbearance.  The  third  reason  for  his  refusal  to  be 
the  titular  General  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  has  been  his  unwillingness  to  become  involved 
in  the  detailed  activities  of  his  colleagues.  This  does  not 
mean  a  lack  of  sympathy  or  interest.  It  simply  has  not 
been  within  the  range  of  his  desire  or  his  sense  of  duty 
to  deal  with  his  colleagues  as  though  they  were  under  any 
direction  from  him.  “Here  is  your  desk!  Here  is  your 
task !  M^ork  in  your  own  best  way,”  he  would  say  in  sub¬ 
stance.  At  the  same  time.  Dr.  Speer  was  the  General  Sec- 
retar}"  de  facto,  and  now  that  his  presence  is  beginning 
to  be  missed  from  the  administrative  councils  of  the  Board, 
the  reality  of  his  dominating  leadership  is  appearing  with 
increasing  vividness.  To  sum  up  the  items  of  his  adminis¬ 
trative  activities  in  the  affairs  of  the  Board  and  of  the 
Church,  one  may  safely  say  that  the  unbroken  continuity 
of  his  Qiristian  service  for  a  whole  generation  and  more, 
has  proven  him  to  be  the  most  trustworthy  and  competent 
leader  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America  has  had  in  our  day  and  generation. 

With  all  of  the  basic  characteristics  which  have  given 
him  an  outstanding  and  secure  position  in  the  Christian 
world.  Dr.  Speer  has  also  possessed  a  round  of  other 
qualities,  which  by  their  nature  contribute  to  the  totality 
of  his  influence.  Among  his  intimates  his  keen  sense  of 
humor  and  his  ability  to  unbend  and  to  play  are  well 
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known.  The  annual  staff  dinner  of  the  Foreign  Board 
has  usually  witnessed  Dr.  Speer  in  some  dramatic  and 
humorous  role  that  would  have  given  delight  to  all  who 
love  clean  and  wholesome  fun.  Then,  too,  his  friendliness 
of  spirit,  not  effusive  or  mechanically  purveyed,  has  been 
in  frequent  evidence,  sometimes  beneath  the  surface,  it  is 
true.  His  spirit  of  give  and  take,  his  essential  modesty  (at 
the  General  Assembly  he  may  usually  be  found  in  some 
back  seat  in  the  gallery,  or,  if  his  duties  do  not  require 
him  to  be  present  at  the  sessions  of  the  Assembly,  in  his 
room  writing  a  magazine  article  or  reading  some  signifi¬ 
cant  book),  his  courage  in  espousing  causes  that  have 
become  the  target  for  abusive  criticism,  if  he  believed  them 
at  heart  to  be  sound  and  true,  his  heroic  steadfastness  un¬ 
der  an  avalanche  of  sorrow  and  grief  that  would  have 
utterly  crushed  an  ordinary  soul,  his  joyous  and  even  se¬ 
rene  and  always  deeply  mystical  consciousness  of  the  re¬ 
ality  of  Christ— these  are  some  of  the  marks  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  that  we,  who  know  him,  have  found  upon  the  soul 
of  Robert  E.  Speer. 

When  one  calls  the  roll  of  the  worthies  who  have  served 
our  Church  these  last  decades,  he  will  not  find  one  who 
passed  from  a  brilliant  youth  through  a  noble  manhood 
and  into  a  fruitful  age  with  greater  grace  than  that  which 
is  evidenced  by  the  life  of  Dr.  Speer.  His  three  score 
years  and  ten  give  evidence  of  neither  a  disintegrating 
personality  nor  a  hard  and  unyielding  spirit.  The  core  of 
his  integrity  abides  like  granite  but  his  spirit  has  mellowed. 
“  ’Gainst  storm  and  wind  and  tide”  he  has  “wrestled  on 
towards  heaven.”  Through  the  welter  of  strife  and  some¬ 
times  with  the  barbed  arrows  of  unjust  criticism  rankling 
in  his  own  bosom  he  has  steadfastly  grown  in  knowledge 
and  grace.  His  warm  evangelical  faith,  rock-ribbed  in  its 
theological  bases,  was  never  more  in  evidence  than  now. 
For  one  to  profess  to  find  in  his  recent  volume  “The 
Meaning  of  Christ  to  Me”  signs  of  a  waning  evangelical 
conviction  is  only  the  disclosure  of  a  bias  that  would  be 
ludicrous  if  it  were  not  so  tragic. 

Here  he  stands,  to  go  in  and  out  among  us,  please  God, 
for  years  to  come,  four  square  to  all  the  winds,  monu¬ 
mental  mind,  conscience  like  a  razor  blade,  lover  of  truth 
and  beauty,  lover  of  men  for  Christ’s  sake,  humble  and 
bold,  a  modern  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  the  galaxy  of 
“Saints,  apostles,  prophets,  martyrs”  to  whom  “to  live  is 
Christ”  and  to  whom  to  die  with  so  glorious  a  harvest  on 
the  other  side,  will  be  deathless  gain. 


THE  PASTOR  AND  THE  CENTENNIAL 

By  CLELAND  B.  McAFEE 


Every  pastor  is  tired  of  hearing  himself  called  the  key 
to  the  situation.  He  thinks  it  is  easy  to  exaggerate  his 
possibilities  in  making  and  executing  a  program  in  his 
own  church  or  in  the  Church  at  large.  And  that  is  true. 
There  are  always  adverse  influences  which  check  his  pur¬ 
poses  and  hinder  his  efforts.  This  is  especially  true  in  any 
plan  which  involves  new  or  enlarged  gifts.  No  pastor  likes 


to  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  collections  and  solicitations 
— always  money,  money,  money ! 

And  there  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  the  Centennial 
program  has  a  financial  element.  It  is  not  the  large  ele¬ 
ment,  to  be  sure,  but  when  one  exists  at  all,  it  is  sure 
to  seem  to  some  the  largest.  Some  pastors  find  their  peo¬ 
ple  suspicious  of  anything  that  even  pretends  to  minimize 
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to  aid  one  side  against  the  other  so  long  as  we  do  not  have 
the  support  of  some  international  group  is  a  curious  bit  of 
casuistry.  It  may  not  be  wise  for  the  good  Samaritan  to 
give  succor  to  the  man  who  fell  among  thieves.  The  rob¬ 
bers  might  still  be  near.  It  would  be  wiser  to  call  the 
police.  It  may  not  be  wise  for  a  nation  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  aggressor  and  victim.  It  may  be  wrong  in  its  judg¬ 
ment  and,  worst  of  all,  it  may  involve  itself  in  great  perils 
if  it  implements  the  judgment.  The  political  wisdom  and 
expediency  of  America’s  coming  to  the  aid  of  Japan  is 
therefore  a  separate  question.  But  it  is  very  confusing  to 
identify  such  a  question  with  right  and  wrong  and  insist 
that  our  isolated  position  absolves  us  of  moral  responsibil¬ 
ity.  We  happen  to  live  in  an  internationally  anarchic 
world.  There  is  at  present  no  international  policeman 
upon  whom  we  may  call.  Whether 
either  wise  or  good  to  shut  ourselve 
and  wash  our  hands  of  responsibil 
cannot  be  decided  abstractly.  Be 
the  morality  of  our  policy  would  d 
risks  are  of  aggravating  the  conflic 
ing  it. 

Risks  not  to/{ 

In  the  present  situation  ytie  c 
risks  are  not  too  great.  Jaj^an  wi 
an  additional  quarrel  w^  other 
venture  is  precarious  enough  as  i 
any  covert  aid  whichywe  might  g 

hardly  challenge  usyfo  go  to  war  ...x  _ _  _ 

On  the  other  han^ every  possible  embarrassment  to  Japan 
in  the  war  has  something  of  a  guarantee  of  world  peace  in 
it.  If  Japan  fajfe  to  gain  a  clear  cut  victory  in  China  she 
will  be  a  poo/prospective  ally  for  Germany  and  Italy  in 


their  ultimate  venture  in  Europe.  The  unexpected  resist¬ 
ance  which  the  Chinese  have  offered  has  already  had  its 
effect  in  Europe  and  eased  the  tension  there.  Germany  is 
not  likely  to  proceed  against  Russia  if  she  cannot  be  cer¬ 
tain  of  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  Russia  by  Japan. 

Such  considerations  are  very  relative,  of  course.  But 
politics  consists  of  just  such  relativities.  We  are  now  in  the 
same  position  in  regard  to  Japan  in  which  Britain  finds 
herself  in  regard  to  Germany  and  Italy.  The  more  we  fear 
to  resist  aggression  now  by  nonmilitary  means  because  we 
fear  that  even  such  means  might  lead  to  war,  the  more 
certain  will  we  be  to  meet  ultimately  a  foe  who  has 
strengthened  himself  during  our  days  of  hesitation.  This  is 
the  more  true  because  every  one  of  the  challenging  nations, 
Germany,  Italy  and  Japan,  are  making  their  martial  ven- 
on  economic  shoestring.  They  must  succeed 
:ceed  at  all.  Once  they  have  their 
me  invincible.  But  at  the  present 
/ulnerable  and  their  ventures  can  be 
economic  pressure, 
rations  as  have  been  presented  here 
mvincing  to  everyone  they  do  express 
rge  sections  of  the  Christian  church 
bout  the  peace  program  of  the  past 
reason  to  regard  their  doubts  as  justi- 
,  How  bravely  and  naively  the  Chris- 
>  identified  the  very  relative  policy  of 
tbsolute  demands  of  the  Christian  gos- 
themselves  in  the  nice  position  of  hav- 
^  xiication  for  this  policy  than  that  of  com¬ 

plete  social  and  political  irresponsibility.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  these  same  peace  forces  were  preaching  international 
responsibility  and  crying  to  heaven  against  the  tendency 
toward  isolationism  in  America  ! 


obert  E.  Speer,  Servant  of  God 


By  Frank  Fitt 


N  A  very  striking  paragraph  in  his  Autobiography  the 
late  G.  K.  Chesterton  provides  us  with  a  vivid  mem¬ 
ory  of  his  childhood.  He  tells  us  that  he  was  walking 
along  a  London  street  with  his  father  when  he  became 
aware  of  the  eccentric  behavior  of  a  crowd  on  the  side¬ 
walk.  All  the  men  and  women  in  sight  went  down  on  their 
knees  as  a  little  dark  carriage  drew  up  by  the  curb.  Out  of 
it  stepped  the  figure  of  a  man  who  seemed  to  be  clad  in 
flames.  He  lifted  his  fingers  over  the  crowd  in  blessing.  His 
face  was  of  an  extraordinary  paleness,  of  great  spiritual 
beauty,  “fitted  together  out  of  naked  nerve  and  bone  and 
sinew.”  So  unusual  was  the  face  that  the  onlooking  child 
forgot  the  gorgeous  scarlet  robes.  As  they  passed  on  the 
father  informed  the  son  that  he  had  just  seen  Cardinal 
Manning. 

It  would  require  a  pen  as  colorful  as  Chesterton’s  to  pay 
the  full  tribute  to  another  prince  of  the  church  who  this 
very  month  has  reached  that  birthday  which,  according  to 
rule,  brings  about  his  official  retirement  from  the  post  he 
has  filled  since  1891.  Robert  Elliott  Speer,  born  in  Penn¬ 


sylvania,  student  at  Andover,  graduate  of  Princeton  with 
academic  record  rarely  equaled  and  never  excelled,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  varsity  football  team,  student  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  for  a  year,  was  only  twenty-four 
when  he  was  called  to  be  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.A.  Now,  as  that 
board  celebrates  its  centennial  year,  the  man  who  has  been 
the  chief  protagonist  of  foreign  missions  in  American  Prot¬ 
estantism  for  almost  half  that  long  period,  who  has  given 
strength  and  glory  to  the  cause  nearest  his  heart  through 
all  that  time,  comes  to  the  end  of  his  allotted  term.  Such  a 
triumphant  accomplishment  should  be  celebrated  only  to 
the  sound  of  trumpets,  to  the  sight  of  an  army  marching 
with  banners.  ° 

A  few  of  us  once,  in  casual  conversation  in  the  inter¬ 
mission  of  a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  were  dis¬ 
cussing  Robert  E.  Speer.  It  was  our  common  judgment 
that  if  he  had  lived  in  the  first,  second  or  third  century  he 
would  be  known  today  as  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church.  We  had  not  just  come  from  under  the  spell 
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of  his  rich  eloquence.  It  happened  that  none  of  us  had 
heard  him  for  some  years.  Our  opinion  was  based  upon 
the  total  effect  of  Robert  E.  Speer’s  impact  upon  us  as 
individuals  and  upon  Protestantism  at  large  over  the 
previous  quarter  of  a  century.  Measured  by  every  test,  we 
could  only  agree  that  he  was  among  the  mighty  of  our 
faith.  Remembering  that  conversation  now  I  see  no  rea¬ 
son  to  revise  the  estimate. 

There  must  be  thousands  among  the  clergy  and  laity  in 
the  United  States  and  on  the  foreign  field  who  owe  some 
of  their  most  inspiring  and  stimulating  hours  to  Robert  E. 
Speer.  My  first  sight  of  him  was  on  the  platform  of  the 
auditorium  at  East  Northfield  during  the  student  confer¬ 
ence  in  the  summer  of  1905.  He  was  thirty-seven,  dark¬ 
haired,  stalwart  in  physique  and  manner,  handsome  and 
dignified  in  appearance,  tremendous  in  the  appeal  of  his 
Christian  manhood.  Whatever  the  text  or  theme,  there 
was  always  the  insistent  note  of  man’s  necessity  of  dedica¬ 
tion  to  Christ  as  the  highest.  We  listened  spellbound,  we 
lads  in  our  teens,  some  of  us  from  prep  school,  most  of  us 
from  college,  and  to  this  very  day  we  and  thousands  of  our 
contemporaries  trace  some  of  the  best  within  ourselves  to 
the  truths  Robert  E.  Speer  taught  us. 

A  decade  was  to  pass  before  I  saw  him  again.  He 
marched  along  in  an  academic  procession  down  the  aisle 
beside  the  pew  in  which  I  stood.  He  was  nearing  fifty  now 
and  the  change  was  startling.  The  dark  hair  was  shot  with 
white.  The  granite  face  had  more  lines.  The  light  of 
spiritual  vision  and  purity,  the  light  of  a  life  “hid  with 
Christ  in  God,”  was  reflected  upon  it  even  more  noticeably. 
The  change  that  had  come  to  Robert  E.  Speer  was  more 
than  the  passing  from  the  old  age  of  youth  to  the  youth  of 
old  age.  Something  had  worked  the  process  of  agony 
within  him.  Looking  back  now  I  recognize  what  it  was. 
The  World  War  had  broken  out.  Robert  E.  Speer  had 
reason  for  heartbreak.  He  knew  the  consequences  that 
struggle  would  entail  upon  the  mission  cause. 

A  Prophet  of  Righteousness 

More  than  a  decade  elapsed  before  I  saw  him  once 
more  addressing  an  assembly.  It  was  the  year  of  his  mod- 
eratorship,  1927.  How  far  away  that  year  seems  today! 
It  was  the  period  of  our  false  and  unworthy  worship  of  the 
golden  calf  of  economic  prosperity.  Outwardly  all  seemed 
well  enough.  Actually,  our  morals  having  crashed,  our 
economic  structure  was  on  the  point  of  crashing.  That 
evening,  addressing  in  Chicago  several  hundred  of  his  fel¬ 
low  Presbyterians,  ministers  and  laity,  Robert  E.  Speer 
spoke  as  a  prophet  of  doom.  I  remember  how  resentful  I 
was  as  I  journeyed  to  my  suburban  home.  Why  should 
any  man  speak  such  a  message  of  warning  ?  Why  not  put 
a  greater  trust  in  the  finer  side  of  human  nature  ?  I  won¬ 
dered  what  was  the  matter  with  Robert  E.  Speer.  Was  age 
getting  the  better  of  him?  My  questions  were  answered 
shortly  afterward  in  the  merciless  accents  of  national 
calamity.  Robert  E.  Speer  saw  more  clearly  than  the  rest 
of  us. 

Twice  more  I  was  to  see  and  hear  him — each  time  in 
Detroit  and  each  time  on  the  theme  of  his  heart’s  devotion, 
the  cause  of  missions.  The  first  occasion  was  only  a  few 
weeks  after  brutal  tragedy  had  done  its  worst  with  him. 
I  wondered  how  the  father  who  had  just  lost  a  son  of 


brilliant  achievement  and  great  promise  could  keep  on 
going.  Only  a  man  of  Robert  E.  Speer’s  tenacity  of  pur- 
pase  and  lifelong  reliance  upon  a  strength  other  than  his 
own  could  have  done  what  he  did.  He  had  definitely  aged 
now.  The  hair  was  white.  He  still  stood  upright  and  ut¬ 
tered  hLs  message  for  missions  in  the  clarion  tones  of  his 
prime.  Yet  something  seemed  to  have  given  away  within. 
As  he  left  the  platform  I  noticed  the  weariness  in  hLs  step. 
Would  the  deep  personal  tragedy  break  him  down? 

Triumphant  Over  Grief 

The  answer  came  last  spring,  the  last  time  I  saw  him. 
The  occasion  was  a  ma.ss  meeting  in  honor  of  the  centen¬ 
nial  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  It  was  apparent 
that  he  had  weathered  his  frightful  blow.  Sitting  toward 
the  front  I  watched  that  fine  face  and  listened  to  that  ring¬ 
ing  voice  as  for  almost  an  hour  he  traced  the  history  of  the 
enterprise  with  which  he  had  been  identified  for  so  long. 
A  prince  of  Christ’s  Church  was  speaking !  Afterwards  a 
friend  who  had  heard  Robert  E.  Speer  many  times  con¬ 
fided  to  me  that  never  had  he  been  gripped  so  definitely  by 
his  message. 

I  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful  for  those  few  occa¬ 
sions  when  I  have  witnessed  supreme  manifestations  of 
human  personality.  I  think  of  Forbes  Robertson  in  “The 
Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back,”  Anna  Pavlowa  in  “The 
Dying  Swan,”  Fritz  Kreisler  playing  “The  Old  Refrain,” 
General  William  Booth  in  his  old  age  addressing  his  Salva¬ 
tionists.  I  would  add  to  that  limited  list  Robert  E.  Speer 
as  I  have  heard  him  across  the  years  at  several  intervals 
since  1905. 

His  has  been  more  than  the  gift  of  spiritual  radiance  and 
platform  power.  Why  do  I  claim  that  he  would  have  been 
among  the  church  fathers  in  an  earlier  epoch  of  our  faith? 
No  man  in  our  time  has  done  more  than  Robert  E.  Speer 
to  advance  the  geographical  frontiers  of  Protestantism  and 
to  intensify  the  Christian  effort  at  strategic  centers  in  the 
foreign  field.  Between  1896  and  1926  he  made  six  major 
tours  of  missions  about  the  world.  With  the  exception  of 
that  other  heroic  figure  who  is  always  bracketed  with  him 
in  the  platform  memories  of  our  student  days,  John  R. 
Mott,  he  has  influenced  more  mission  areas  than  any  other 
leader.  Added  to  this  is  his  constant  educational  effort,  by 
the  printed  page  and  by  his  personal  exhortation,  to  make 
the  Protestant  Christians  of  this  country  aware  of  their 
opportunity.  A  very  large  share  of  the  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  contributed  to  missions  during  his  long  incumbency 
of  office  is  traceable  to  his  individual  effort.  It  was  entirely 
fitting  that  such  a  leader,  whose  parish  is  very  literally  the 
world,  should  have  served  as  president  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches.  It  was  the  recognition  of  the  in¬ 
spired  layman  who  was  later  to  serve  his  denomination  in 
the  chief  office  of  honor  at  its  disposal. 

A  World  Parish 

In  the  midst  of  a  career  of  incredible  activity,  traveling 
abroad  and  at  home,  addressing  students  in  the  colleges 
and  congregations  in  the  churches  and  national  gatherings 
of  Christians,  as  well  as  supervising  the  intricate  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  his  responsibility  as  foreign  mission  secretary, 
Robert  E.  Speer  has  found  time  to  write  over  thirty  books 
on  missions,  Bible  studies,  theological  issues,  sermons  and 
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biographical  studies.  These  indicate  the  deep  springs  of  his 
valiant  faith.  They  reveal  his  loyalty  to  his  background  of 
orthodox,  evangelical,  Protestant  Christianity  according  to 
the  Presbyterian  tradition.  If  Robert  E.  Speer  has  to  be 
classified  he  will  be  among  those  reckoned  conservative.  In 
the  larger  sense  such  a  man  cannot  be  classified.  He  is 
more  significant  in  what  he  clearly  is  than  he  could  be 
made  by  any  theological  label  which  might  be  put  upon 
him.  How  can  anyone  classify  or  describe  Robert  E. 
Speer’s  spiritual  grace  and  drive  of  soul  ?  Among  men  now 
living  I  know  no  one  who  gives  a  clearer  and  more  con¬ 
vincing  witness  of  consistent,  Christlike  character.  It  is 
written  upon  his  face  and  bearing  and  utterance.  It  is 
evident  in  his  whole  record.  As  he  comes  to  his  seventieth 
milestone  Robert  E.  Speer  possesses  the  note  of  spiritual 
authority  expressed  in  the  strength  and  winsomeness  which 
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God  has  given  him.  That  is  why  I  designate  him  a  prince 

of  the  church.  „  , 

Having  attained  “the  Psalmist  s  span  Robert  E,  Speer 
will  retire  from  the  post  he  has  occupied  for  forty-six  years. 
The  retirement  will  be  official  rather  than  actual.  It  is  in¬ 
conceivable  that  such  a  man,  while  health  and  strength  are 
still  vouchsafed,  should  pass  from  the  active  scene.  In  the 
time  that  may  still  be  left  to  him  we  may  be  sure  that  hLs 
voice  and  pen  will  be  engaged  as  much  as  ever  in  the  cause 
of  missions.  In  this  last  year  of  his  official  service  there  has 
been  abundant  sign  that  his  appeal  to  youth  has  lost  none 
of  its  effectiveness.  Because  he  has  been  steadfast  in  his 
allegiance  to  the  deep  and  fundamental  phases  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  as  it  ministers  to  human  life,  Robert  E.  Speer  has  a 
timeless  and  eternal  message.  Now  and  for  the  future  we 
wish  him  well  as  a  servant  of  God. 
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ROBERT  E.  SPEER 

Perhaps  the  words  you  speak  seem  vain,  all  vain; 
Perhaps  the  boyish  heart  seems  always  turned 
Aside  to  worldly  things,  that  should  have  burned 
Beneath  your  pleadings;  mayhap,  all  in  pain. 

You  seem  like  one  who  fiercely  strikes  amain 
Upon  some  door  that’s  barred,  your  knocking  spurned 
By  revellers  within,  who  well  have  learned 
To  ope  to  none  who  will  disturb  their  strain. 

You  have  disturbed  their  strain;  your  ringing  word 
Breaks  through  the  barrier  and  assails  the  heart; 

And  even  he  who  fain  would  not  have  heard 
Has  heard,  despite;  nor  can  there  e’er  depart 
From  that  young  heart  the  cleanness  that  you  preach. 
Nor  from  his  soul  the  honesty  you  teach. 

HOWARD  BEMENT. 
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ROBERT  E.  SPEER 


A  Tribute 


September  .  will 
mark  the  eightieth 
anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Ruling  Elder 
R’Obert  E.  Speer, 

D.D.,  LL.D.  This 
year,  also,  is  the 
twentieth  anniversary 
of  his  election  as  the 
M oderator  of  the  Geur 
eral  Assembly  —  the 
second  layman  to  hold 
that  office  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church, 

U.S.A.  Dr.  Speer 
has  influenced  several 
generations  of  Ameri¬ 
can  students.  Some 
of  his  friends  have 
joined  in  expressing  Robert  E.  Speer 

their  tributes  to  him  in  this  issue  of  The  Tribune. 

Wilbur  LaRoe,  Jr., 

Moderator,  lS9th  General  Assembly 

From  the  days  of  my  youth,  Robert  E.  Speer  has  been 
a  constant  inspiration  to  me.  Never  have  I  seen  brilliant 
mind  and  big  heart  more  beautifully  combined  in  one  in- 
di\ddual.  As  we  sit  in  our  Board  of  Trustees  meetings  at 
Princeton,  I  derive  strength  from  just  studying  the  face 
of  this  great  Christian,  for  in  his  face  I  can  read  so  clearly 
unlimited  patience,  deep  love,  great  courage  and  an  abiding 
faith.  In  my  law  office  I  keep  Dr.  Speer's  photograph 
constantly  before  me  to  give  me  strength  and  inspiration. 
And  I  frequently  thank  God  for  giving  to  America  and  to 
the  world  this  outstanding  Christian  disciple. 

George  H.  Richards, 

Nezv  York  City  Attorney 

In  my  youth,  Robert  E.  Speer  was  constantly  held  up 
to  me  as  an  example.  I  should  have  abhored  him !  But 
admiration  prevailed ;  particularly  in  college  days  at  Yale, 
when  his  annual  visit  regularly  raised  the  spiritual  level 
of  the  old  college ;  and  at  General  Assembly ;  and  the  time 
when  he  preached  for  my  father  in  Brick  Church,  filling 
the  big  old  37th  Street  building  to  capacity.  He  never  let 
us  down !  I  look  upon  him  as  an  example  still,  always 
ahead,  always  leading  us  onward  and  upward ! 

Myron  S.  Anderson,  Ph.D., 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 

Over  a  span  of  several  decades  the  delightfully  sympath¬ 
etic  voice  of  Robert  E.  Speer  has  rung  out  to  group  after 
group  of  young  people,  in  fact,  to  people  of  all  age  groups. 
Thirty-seven  years  ago  last  month,  I  heard  for  the  first 
time  a  message  from  Dr.  Sjjeer  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Geneva. 

Certain  distinctive  attributes  to  lie  ascribed  to  Robert 
E.  Speer,  include  power  of  personality,  a  voice  unsur- 


j  assed  in  beauty  and  .sympathy  and  a  message  that  marked 
the  man  as  one  who  cared. 

It  is  the  jxiwer  of  these  conference  talks  rather  than  re¬ 
cords  that  im'ght  be  made  in  a  noteliook  that  linger  long 
after  a  meeting  is  over.  I  think  1  remember  that  the  tO]>ic 
I  lieard  at  the  close  of  my  sophomore  year  at  college,  was 
I  hou  Art  and  Thou  .Shalt  Be.”  This  may  not  be  stated 
coirectly  but  there  is  no  mistake  in  the  impression  made 
b}  this  gieat  leader  of  the  Christian  Church,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Presbyterian  group. 

Jasper  E.  Crane, 

IVilmington,  Del. 

I  am  very  happy  to  testify  to  my  respect  and  affection 
for  Robert  E.  Speer.  I  was  strongly  influenced  in  my 
youth  by  Dr.  Speer’s  visits  to  Park  Church  in  Newark  and 
also  by  his  preaching  at  Princeton  when  I  was  a  student 
there.  At  the  Northfield  Conferences  in  1900  and  1901,  1 
derived  a  great  inspiration  from  his  leadership  particular¬ 
ly-  There  is  no  doubt  that  that  was  one  of  the  formative 
influences  in  my  life. 

Since  those  early  days,  I  have  profited  by  his  writings 
and  by  occasional  contacts  with  him.  Recently,  I  had  the 
great  privilege  of  serving  with  Dr.  Speer  on  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  I  am  now, 
as  a  trustee  of  Princeton  Seminary,  deeply  ap], redative  of 
his  leadership  as  our  chairman. 

He  is  one  of  the  great  men  that  I  have  known,  and  I  am 
deeply  in  his  debt.  It  is  a  joy  to  know  that  at  SO  years  of 
age  he  is  still  in  good  health  and  still  exerting  such  deep 
and  widespread  influence. 

Carlton  M.  Sherwood, 

New  York  City 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  is  a  truly  great  Christian  leader  of 
our  time.  As  one  among  many,  I  shall  always  be  grateful 
for  the  influence  on  my  life  of  his  written  and  spoken  word 
and  the  integrity  of  his  character. 

William  H.  Marbach,  D.D., 

Pontiac,  Mich. 

Robert  E.  Speer  was  the  first  outstanding  Presbyterian 
speaker  who  attracted  me  as  a  teen-age  youth.  Living  in 
the  neighborhood  of  McCormick  Theological  Seminary 
and  having  been  invited  by  Fred  Neil,  who  is  now  a  mis¬ 
sionary  in  the  Cameroun,  I  first  heard  Dr.  Speer  as  he 
addressed  the  student  body.  From  that  time  on  I  heard 
him  at  every  opportunity  possible  and  read  everything  he 
wrote. 

In  my  early  ministry  he  was  a  very  great  inspiration  to 
me.  My  appreciation  of  him  deepened  with  the  years,  and 
now  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 

I  treasure  all  the  more  the  memory  of  his  forceful  and 
attractive  presentation  of  the  world  claims  on  Christianity. 
Some  years  ago  I  heard  him  on  a  Friday  night  in  Detroit, 
went  to  my  congregation  on  Sunday  and  told  them  frank¬ 
ly  I  was  bringing  the  echo  of  his  message.  On  Monday 
morning  a  check  for  $1.<XX)  for  Foreign  Missions  was  in 
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my  mail  from  one  of  tlie  mcmlx'rs  who  was  present  on 
Sunday!  $500  of  tliat  clieck  went  to  llokkaido,  Japan. 

1  have  often  wished  it  were  iwssible  to  carry  the  convic¬ 
tion  and  fire  of  Dr.  S]x“er’s  .spirit  oftener  and  in  more 
places. 

Robert  Burns  Mc-A.uLAy,  D.D., 

Orange,  Calif. 

When  I  was  in  Occidental  College  (1912-16)  the  very 
name  of  Robert  E.  Speer  had  an  electric  effect  upon  all  of 
us.  President  John  Willis  Baer  of  the  college  brought 
him  and  John  R.  Mott  and  Sherwood  Eddy  and  others 
to  our  campiis.  I  can  remember  no  single  individual  that 
had  such  tremendous  influence  in  causing  us  to  think  in 
terms  of  the  whole  world  and  of  our  responsibility  to  the 
people  of  the  world  in  terms  of  God’s  program.  I  am 
often  bewildered  today  as  I  think  of  how  any  one  individ¬ 
ual  coidd  have  influenced  me  as  much  as  Dr.  Speer. 

Wm.  Hiram  Foulkes,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Stony  Brook,  L.  1. 

I  am  happy  to  offer  an  expression  of  esteem  and  affec¬ 
tion  for  this  noble  soul  who  looms  in  the  contemporary 
scene  as  an  overtowering  Christian  prophet  and  leader. 

Who  is  there  in  the  whole  Christian  Church  today  who 
has  any  awareness  of  men  and  movements,  whO'  is  ignor¬ 
ant  of  the  position  and  power  of  this  great  soul  ?  I  cannot 
remember  in  my  whole  ministry  of  nearl}'  fifty  years  when 
I  was  not  under  the  si>ell  of  Robert  Speer’s  influence.  The 
first  time  that  I  recall  meeting  him  was  at  a  brotherhood 
convention  in  Indianapolis  years  ago.  The  late  David  Mc- 
Conaughy  had  me  in  hand,  as  a  young  minister ;  he  took 
me  to  the  door  of  Robert  Speer’s  room.  Dr.  Speer  came 
out  and  I  was  introduced  to  him;  it  Was  a  high  honor. 
From  that  day  my  path  and  that  of  this  great  soul  have 
crossed  and  re-crossed  in  the  affairs  of  our  Church.  I 
think  that  I  may  say,  in  all  candor,  that  the  highest  honor 
that  ever  came  to  me  during  my  ministry  (and  not  a  few 
have  come  my  way)  was  when  I  was  returning  from  the 
sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  in  Grand  Rapids  in  1924. 
It  was  on  a  train  coming  intO'  New  York.  In  the  morning, 
as  we  neared  the  city,  I  chanced  to  pass  by  the  section 
where  Dr.  Speer  was  quartered.  He  asked  me  to  sit  down 
with  him  fbr  a  moment,  w'hich  I  was  glad  to  do.  “I  have 
a  favor  to  ask  of  you.  Dr.  Foulkes,”  he  said.  “Granted!” 
I  remember  replyinig,  at  which  he  told  me  that  I  should 
not  grant  favors  without  knO'wing  in  advance  what  the}’ 
were.  I  rejoined  that  I  could  not  imagine  any  request 
from  Dr.  Speer  which  would  not  be  an  honor  to  grant. 
Then  came  the  simple,  sincere  word,  which  hais  lingered 
with  me  all  these  }’ears  as  a  benediction.  Said  Dr.  Speer, 
“Will  you  call  me  Robert,  and  let  me  call  you  William  the 
rest  of  our  lives  ?”  It  has  been  so  and  it  continues  to  be 
one  of  my  choicest  Christian  experiences !  He  still  over- 
t  owers ! 

John  Gray  Rhino,  D.D., 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  is  one  of  God’s  noblemen,  and 
statesman  extraordinary  of  the  Christian  forces  around  the 
world.  To  cross  his  path  was  to  be  blessed  in  the  crossing 
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and  to  hear  his  witness  was  to  rcx-ognize  Clinstianity  for 

the  power  that  it  is.  •  i  .  r- 

Dr.  Speer  has  walked  through  the  years  with  the  Grace 

of  God  in  his  heart  and  the  iiassion  for  Christ  on  his  lips 
and  everywhere  Christian  j>eople  have  been  strengthened. 
In  him  was  wedded  gentle  humor  with  grave  concern  as 
his  unadorned  eloquence  testified  to  the  power  of  Christ 
in  human  living. 

There  is  no  gauge  by  which  human  influence  can  be 
measured.  Some  men  require  a  different  standard  of 
measurement  by  which  their  gifts  may  be  appraised,  lo- 
day  people  of  every  race  stand  in  every  corner  of  the  earth 
in  witness  to  this  man’s  years  of  Christian  devotion.  No 
standard  but  that  of  Christ  is  a  proper  one  for  Dr.  Speer, 
for  evidently  this  was  the  standard  against  which  he  was 
forever  measuring  himself.  Against  that  standard  Dr. 
Speer  stands  now,  and  his  countless  friends  are  proud  of 
the  stature  of  this  Christian  gentleman. 

Good  wishes  from  all  of  us,  Robert  E.  Speer,  and  may 
the  Grace  of  God  which  has  sustained  you  so  long  be  your 
abundant  portion  now ! 

Alexander  Cairns,  LL.D., 

Richmond,  Maine 

Emerson  said,  “We  mark  with  light  in  the  niemory  the 
few  interviews  we  have  had  in  the  dreary  years  of  routine 
and  sin  with  souls  that  made  our  souls  wiser.  Discharge 
to  men  the  priestly  office  and  present  or  absent  you  shall 
lie  followed  b}'  their  love  and  by  an  angel.”  Thus  I  ever 
recall  Dr.  Speer.  For  I  had  such  an  interview  with  him 
as  I  sat  under  the  spell  of  his  sweet,  Christian  eloquence  at 
a  Y.M.C.A.  conference  during  my  college  days.  Dr.  Speer 
spoke  four  successive  nights  on  the  Four  Gospels  and  con¬ 
cluded  his  remarks  on  John’s  Gospel  by  quoting  Bessie 
Miller’s  poem,  “Coming,”  that  lovely  thing  that  begins: 

“It  may  be  in  the  evening 
Yhien  the  work  of  day  is  done.” 

At  the  close  Dr.  Speer  gave  me  the  publisher’s  address. 
I  got  the  poem  and  memorized  it  and  used  it  in  college  and 
have  used  it  very  frequently  in  sermons,  lectures  and 
poetry  recitals  in  the  fifty  years  since  tliat  long-ago  inspir¬ 
ational  day.  And  of  the  five  hundred  poems  I  have  mem¬ 
orized  I  still  consider  “Coming”  the  finest  poem  in  Chris¬ 
tian  literature.  And  I  never  quote  it  without  recalling, 
with  light  in  my  memory,  that  holy  night  on  the  shores  of 
that  little  Galilee. 

Arthur  H.  Limouze,  D.D., 

York  City 

There  is  a  Scripture  which  reads  A  man  shall  be  as  an 
hiding  place  from  the  itnnd,  and  a  cot’erf  from  the  tempest: 
as  rivers  of  zoater  in  a  dry  place,  as  the  shadow  of  a  great 
rock  in  a  zueary  land. 

Robert  E.  Speer  knows  this  passage.  At  some  time  he 
has  expounded  it,  and  when  he  had  done  so.  the  figure  of 
the  radiant  reigning  Christ  has  towered  over  the  wastes 
and  wildernesses  of  a  stormy  world.  He  always  does  this. 
He  is  the  best  illustration  of  John  Wesley’s  advice  to  his 
preachers,  which  was  never  to  speak  without  presenting 
Christ. 

Robert  E.  Speer  in  his  own  humble  way  has  exemplified 
the  great  truth  at  the  heart  of  this  passage  from  Isaiah. 
He  has  been  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  m  a  zveary  land 
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to  many  win.  found  in  the  wanntli  of  his  personality  the 
steadiness  ot  Ins  iaith,  and  the  world  wide  vision  of  his 
soul  somethin-  tliat  streng^thened  and  spurred  them  on- 
WtUil  to  the  Internal  Kingdom. 

My  first  contact  with  Dr.  S,>eer  was  made  in  under¬ 
graduate  days.  I  he  address  he  delivered  to  our  student 
iKxly  over  orty  years  ago  stirred  all  of  us  with  a  desire  to 
make  our  lives  tell  in  the  promising  days  that  stretched 
out  before  us  after  graduation.  I  can  still  .see  that  stal- 
vyait  hgure  on  the  platform  of  the  college  chai)el.  1  can 

-ts  rinTst-  '  clescrilfing  our  resixnisibility 

as  Chiistians  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  ^ 

In  later  years  he  became  an  older  friend  and  counsellor. 
When  t^ie  general  work  of  the  church  was  presented  to  me 
as  my  duty  it  was  a  sentence  from  his  letter  of  advice 
which  I  still  chernsh,  which  helped  me  make  my  decision 
There  is  no  greater  office  in  the  Church  of  Christ  than 
that  of  a  pastor;  but  there  is  also  need  of  secondary  work¬ 
ers  like  myself,  if  His  will  is  to  be  done.” 

To  my  friend  and  brother  in  the  faith,  after  these  many 
years,  to  Rabat  E.  Speer,  I  would  say  on  this  anniversary, 
hank  you,  Robert,  for  alt  that  you  meant  to  us  all.” 


Roy  Ewing  Vale,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

One  of  my  very  early  recollections  of  men  in  religious 
and  international  leadership  is  that  of  Dr.  Speer  Long 
before  I  saw  him  in  the  flesh  I  felt  the  tremendous  impact 
ot  his  Christian  influence.  By  the  report  of  others  who 
had  heard  him  and  met  him  and  through  his  writin-  I 
knew  the  spirit  of  the  man  long  in  advance  of  seein-  him 
in  the  flesh.  * 

When  I  did  fiist  see  him  and  hear  him  the  impression 
was  even  more  tremendous  than  I  had  anticipated,  great 
as  was  my  expectation.  Dr.  Speer  became  a  hero  to  me, 
and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  hero-worship  for  him  is 
still  deep  in  my  heart  and  will  always  be. 

As  the  years  have  come  and  gone  Dr.  Sipeer  has  given 
to  me  a  gracious  and  inspiring  personal  friendship;  it  is 
one  of  the  most  greatly  prized  experiences  of  my  life. 

Dr.  Speer  is  one  of  the  very  great  men  of  all  the  Chris¬ 
tian  centuries,  and  I  thank  God  he  has  lived  in  my  day. 

Benjamin  F.  Farber,  D.D., 

New  York  City 

For  many  years  this  great  servant  of  the  church  has 
commanded  our  esteem  and  admiration.  His  competent 
direction  of  the  great  missionary  work  of  our  church  in 
foreign  lands,  his  constant  passion  for  the  spreading  of  the 
gospel,  his  breadth  of  scholarship  and  wide  reading,  his 
commanding  presence  and  wise  leadership  in  the  church, 
his  friendly  spirit  and  loving  zeal  for  Christ  have  endeared 
him  to  those  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  in  close  fellowship  with 
Dr.  Speer  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Princeton  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  and  he  has  bound  me  to  him  with  cords 
of  love  by  his  wise  counsel,  abiding  friendship  and  the 
greatness  of  his  soul.  His  influence  upon  my  life  has  been 
spread  over  a  long  period  of  time,  but  in  these  more  recent 
years  that  influence  has  taken  on  a  richness  and  sweetness 
that  endear  him  to  me  as  a  brother  in  Christ  whose  friend¬ 
ship  will  be  cherished  through  all  the  years  of  my  life. 


It  is  with  real  gratitude  that  1  join  a  great  company  of 
admirers  in  wishing  him  a  happy  birthday  and  in  praying 
that  (jod  will  continue  to  bless  him  richly  as  he  carries  on 
his  work  for  Qirist  and  His  church,  through  what  we  all 
hope  will  be  many  years  to  come. 


Dumont  Clarke,  D.D., 

Asheinlle,  N.  C. 

Di.  Rol>ert  K.  S|x;er,  more  than  any  other  man,  has  been 
my  spiritual  father.  During  my  undergraduate  years  at 
Princeton  University,  1901-1905,  he  was  an  annual  and 
sometimes  a  semi-annual  speaker  at  the  Philadelphian 
Society  of  the  University.  His  stirring  addresses,  always 
keeping  Jesus  Christ  central,  made  it  clear  to  me  that  I 
could  never  be  satisfied  unless  1  dedicated  my  life  to  Chris¬ 
tian  service.  Later,  as  graduate  secretary  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphian  Society,  I  came  to  have  a  more  intimate  acquain¬ 
tance  with  Dr.  Si>eer  as  I  provided  for  his  hospitality  upon 
his  visits  to  Princeton. 

During  this  period,  his  books  The  Man  Christ  Jesus, 
'I he  Man  Paul,  and  A  Young  Men’s  Questions,  were 
guide-books  for  my  life.  One  of  his  maxims,  “Do  the 
liarder  thing  first,”  together  with  Paul’s  “I  can  do  all 
things  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me,”  has  been 
ever  m  my  mind,  and  has  enabled  me  to  accomplish  much 
more  than  otherwise  I  could  have  done. 

When  the  Lord’s  Acre  Movement  was  started  under  the 
ausinces  of  the  religious  department  of  the  Farmers  Fed¬ 
eration,  the  speaker  at  our  second  anniversary  meeting  in 
1932  at  Asheville,  N.  C.,  was  Dr.  Speer.  Among  his 
words  on  that  occasion  were  these : 

“Whoever  carries  out  this  Lord’s  Acre  ideal,  with  chickens 
or  pig  or  calf,  or  setting  aside  a  little  body  of  land,  the  crop 
of  which  IS  to  go  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  church  in  the 
world— whoever  does  that  works  together  with  God.” 

I  can  never  be  grateful  enough  to  God  for  what  Dr. 
Speer  has  meant  to  me  personally,  and  for  what  he  has 
done  to  advance  the  work  to  which  God  has  called  me 
In  the  consciousness  of  the  long  and  world-wide  minis- 
try  of  Dr  Speer,  which  Mrs.  Speer  has  so  beautifully  and 
sacrificially  shared  with  him,  may  there  come  to  them 

ffirough  the  dosing  years  of  their  lives,  unceasing  bless¬ 
ings  ! 


Howard  M.  Wells,  D.D., 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


When  I  was  an  undergraduate  in  Princeton  1910-14 
we  called  him  “Bobby  Speer,”  and  he  was  especially  good 
When  reciting  “’Tis  not  for  the  lettered  shirt.”  In  those 
days,  the  giants  in  the  land  were  Eddy,  Mott  and  Speer 
working  upon  the  student  generation.'  Eddy  was  dram¬ 
atic,  spectacular,  active.  Mott— statesmanlike,  severe  a 
bit  above  and  aloof— too  near  the  top  for  the  average  un¬ 
dergraduate.  Speer— greatly  devoted,  clear,  profoundly 
moving  for  Christ.  ^ 


°  Li.c  wai  arm  mere  Has  been 

none  like  It  since..  They  have  had  to  face  a  different 
world,  since  1918,  a  different  youth  in  this  country  a  dif¬ 
ferent  problem  abroad.  The  Russian  Revolution  was  a 
world  revolution,  m  practical  sense,  if  not  as  the  technical 
leaders  expected  or  desired.  Eddy,  Mott,  Speer-as  thev 
spoke  then,  could  not  sioeak  the  same  way  now-with  the 
same  effectiveness. 
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Another  type  is  deinaiKled  today — anotlier  world  is  at 
the  door.  "The  world  for  Qirist  in  one  generation”  so 
probable  in  the  world  of  those  days — so  utterly  out  of 
reach  now.  Yet  the  world  for  Christ  more  urgent  than 
ever. 

Thornton  B.  Penfield,  Jr., 

Yonkers,  Nezv  York 

The  impact  of  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  was  indeed  one  of 
the  fonnative  and  uplifting  influences  in  my  growth.  lie 
and  other  leaders  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement,  in¬ 
cluding  my  father,  are  responsible  for  my  decision  to  enter 
the  ministry  which  was  made  in  my  college  years.  But  his 
influence  goes  back  much  earlier  than  that.  The  thiee 
Penfield  children  and  the  four  Speer  children  grew  up  to¬ 
gether  in  Englewood  and  my  clearest  memories  of  this 
world  Christian,  who  was  leader  of  faith  and  thought  in 
our  generation,  and  who,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  had  the 
highest  scholastic  standing  at  Princeton  University  since 
Aaron  Burr, — ^my  memory  of  such  a  man  pictures  him 
playing  bear  with  us  on  the  floor  of  the  Speer  home.  W  e 
had  scattered  rugs  and  these  were  islands  of  safety,  but 
woe  unto  us  if  we  were  caught  off  base !  We  were  des¬ 
cended  upon  with  angry  growls^  and  figuratively  eaten 
alive.  Once  the  front  door  was  open  and  in  our  excitement 
the  doorbell  unheard.  Some  neighbors  came  in  and  found 
Dr.  Speer  rushing  around  on  his  hands  and  knees  to  our 
mingled  delight  and  panic.  My  father  used  to  alternate 
Sunday  afternoons  when  one  or  the  other  would  walk  to 
the  Palisades  with  us  and  tell  stories.  And  what  tales  they 
were !  Dr.  Speer  was  also  of  great  editorial  help  in  pub¬ 
lishing  the  Engleivood  Record,  which  we  boys  typed  out 
with  carbon  sheets  and  which  sold  for  “three  cents  a  copy 
or  a  penny  a  read.” 

One  who  is  spiritually  tall  enough  to  put  his  hand  in  the 
hand  of  God  and  at  the  same  time  humble  enough  and 
real  enough  to  put  his  other  hand  in  the  hand  of  a  child, 
will  indeed  be  a  channel  for  God’s  spirit  in  ways  beyond 
knowing. 

O.  W.  Buschgen,  D.D., 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

When  the  cabinet  of  the  student  Y.M.C.A.  at  South¬ 
western  sent  me  as  a  delegate  to  the  Southern  Student 
Conference  at  Farm  School  near  Asheville,  N.  C.,  not  hav¬ 
ing  seen  anything  higher  than  a  molehill,  I  looked  for¬ 
ward  with  keen  anticipation  to  my  first  glimpse  of  the 
mountains.  That  first  impression  has  remained  with  me 
and  through  stecessive  years  the  pull  of  the  “Land  of  the 
Sky”  has  irresistibly  drawn  me  to  its  tranquillity. 

Nothing  was  disappointing.  Youth  was  aglow  and  life 
was  verdant  and  the  world  was  green.  Yet,  looking  back 
over  the  years,  above  everything  else  that  was  high  and 
lofty,  one  personality  looans  higher  than  all  because  what  I 
believed  then  was  a  mountain-minded-man,  has  become  a 
mountain  range.  Distance  has  not  dimmed  his  lustre. 
The  years  have  only  increased  his  height.  Then  he  was 
an  attractive  young  man  with  a  strong  face  and  a  sincere 
approach  to  the  problems  that  confronted  us  young  men. 
I  recall  how,  looking  at  him  standing  there,  I  wished  I 
might  be  like  that.  His  stirring,  logical,  deeply  spiritual 
messages,  that  pulled  no  punches,  sent  us  back  with  blue¬ 


prints  of  an  “honor  system”  which  to  this  day  is  lifting  the 
moral  tone  of  our  colleges. 

A  week  with  Robert  'E.  Speer  then  started  a  series  of 
pilgrimages  with  him  through  books,  conferences,  com¬ 
mittee  meetings  and  churches.  Ihe  man  who  spoke  to  us 
about  truth,  purity,  service,  freedom  and  patience  has 
spoken  to  the  world  about  the  deep  things  of  God.  Ma¬ 
turity,  experience,  sorrow  and  pain  have  tightened  his 
grip  on  the  Almighty.  His  inspiring  and  challenging  com¬ 
mon  sense  have  heljjed  me  to  see  the  realities  in  and  the 
reality  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

D.  Clifford  Jones, 

Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

When  I  was  a  student  in  Oberlin  College  from  1901  to 
1905,  Dr.  Speer  spoke  to  the  student  body  and  to  the 
Y.M.C.A.  there  several  times  and  his  influence  led  many 
students  to  join  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  and  to 
devote  their  lives  to  missio.nary  work. 

I  was  glad  when  he  was  elected  Moderator  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  It  was  an  honor  he  deserved.  I  have 
heard  him  speak  in  Auburn  and  elsewhere  in  recent  years 
and  have  been  impressed  as  always  with  his  personality 
and  his  consecrated  siplrit. 

Theodore  F.  Savage,  D.D., 

New  York  City 

My  earliest  memories  of  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  are  full 
of  meaning  for  me  personally  because  it  was  while  I  was 
attending  a  student  conference  at  Northfield  that  I  decided 
to  study  for  the  ministry.  Robert  E.  Speer  was  the  out¬ 
standing  speaker  on  that  occasion  and  what  he  said  made 
the  deepest  impression  on  me. 

All  through  my  work  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  there 
has  been  a  constant  inspiration  of  his  leadership  and  the 
strength  of  his  Christian  character  as  an  ideal. 

Frank  D.  Getty,  D.D., 

Netvark,  N.  J. 

In  a  review  of  my  contacts  with  Dr.  Robert  E.  S'peer, 
which  extend  back  quite  a  way,  I  cannot  put  my  finger  on 
any  one  incident  which  would  justify  my  writing  a  special 
message.  Dr.  Speer  has  always  been  an  inspiration  to  me 
and  I  have  been  deeply  impressed  in  every  contact  I  have 
had  with  him  by  his  depth  of  spirit,  his  devotion  to  a  cause, 
and  by  the  way  he  towered  above  almost  everyone  else 
spiritually  and  intellectually. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Odell, 

Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

My  first  introduction  to  Robert  E.  Speer  was  at  the 
time  when  I  had  hesitatingly  taken  the  chairmanship  of  a 
missionary  committee  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
in  Philadelphia.  One  of  the  brightest  spots  in  my  memory 
is  the  rally  of  our  Christian  Endeavor  young  people  when 
Robert  E.  Speer  was  the  speaker.  Everybody  wanted  to 
go.  His  genuine,  positive  faith  in  the  power  of  Christ  to 
cleanse  and  stabilize  the  life  of  all  of  us,  was  entirely  con¬ 
vincing.  His  own  love  of  our  Lord  and  Master  was  clear¬ 
ly  seen  in  his  face  and  action.  Tlie  knowledge  of  his 
achievements  in  football  and  athletics  generally,  while  in 
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college,  iiia^le  Eiiii  ‘i”  '‘■leal  in  the  heart  of  many  a  yonth. 

His  portrayal  of  the  prayer  life  of  our  Master,  his  earn¬ 
est  plea  for  a  definite  daily  quiet  period  of  prayer  and 
meditation  in  our  own  lives,  in  order  that  we  might  know 
our  Lord  better,  can  never  be  erased  from  my  mind. 

That  same  spirit  of  personal  interest  in  the  problems  of 
the  youth  and  older  people  too,  who  were  devoting  their 
lives  to  the  bringing  in  of  Christ’s  Kingdom  upon  earth, 
continued  and  increased  as  the  years  passed  on.  He  never 
seemed  to  forget  anybody  he  had  ever  known.  Our  work 
went  on  into  the  West  Indies,  Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba,  but 
his  interest  and  prayers  were  there  too.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  “shining  lights”  like  Robert 
E.  Speer. 

William  Wallace  McCall, 

Hornell,  N.  Y. 

I  first  saw  Robert  E.  Speer  when  as  a  sophomore  in 
college.  I  attended  a  Student  Volunteer  Convention  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1898.  It  was  my  first  big  convention. 

I  do  not  remember  anything  he  said,  but  I  can  see  him  to¬ 
day  as  he  stood  on  the  platform  with  Bible  in  hand  speak¬ 
ing  to  us.  I  recall  one  or  two  characteristic  postures.  His 
dignity,  quietness,  challenge  and  power  made  a  profound 
impression  on  me;  vivid  today  after  49  years.  Without 
question  that  has  been  a  continuous  influence  in  my  life. 
Later  acquaintance  has  deepened  the  impression  made 
then. 

T.  W.  Mitchell, 

Pasadena,  Calif. 

I  am  one  of  many  who  came  under  the  influence  of  Dr. 
Robert  E.  Speer  while  in  the  Seminary  at  Princeton,  and 
since  as  a  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions. 

1  first  heard  him  in  the  autumn  of  1899  at  an  intei- 
seminary  conference,  where  Drs.  Speer  and  Mott  were  the 
chief  speakers.  It  was  there  that  the  claims  of  the  foreign 
field  were  first  brought  vividly  to  me.  I  did  not  volunteer 
then,  but  increasingly  during  my  seminary  course  and 
every  time  that  I  heard  Dr.  Speer,  I  could  not  get  away 
from  his  appeal  and  his  spiritual  leadership.  I  am  sure 
he  was  the  one  who  made  it  impossible  to  escape  becoming 
a  volunteer  for  the  foreign  field.  I  was  appointed  in  the 
early  part  of  1902  while  in  this  seminary.  I  went  to 
China  under  the  Board  to  the  Hunan  Mission  of  China, 
then  a  new  mission  of  the  Board.  In  all  the  years,  41  in 
all,  the  impress  of  Dr.  Speer’s  leadership  and  that  first 
meeting,  where  he  made  the  appeal,  were  unforgettable 
experiences. 


Howard  I.  Kerr,  D.D., 

Huntsville,  Ala. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  has  been,  since  my  earliest  man¬ 
hood  one  of  the  three  men  who  have  most  influenced  my 
personal  life.  My  first  contact  with  him  was  when  in 
college-as  a  speaker  at  Y.M.C.A.  conventions  along  with 
Dr.  John  R.  Mott  and  others.  I  can  recall  vividly  how 
his’  addresses  impressed  me  profoundly  in  those  _  days. 
Since  then  I  have  read,  and  read  over  and  over  again,  his 
many  books  and  articles.  I  have  had  him  m  my  pulpit 
when  he  was  Moderator.  He  has  always  “even  unto  this 
last”  inspired  me  and  deepened  my  thinking  and  my  h  e. 
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My  latest  contact  with  Dr.  Si>eer  was  a  refreshing  ex¬ 
perience.  It  was.  in  one  of  the  Faith  and  Life  Seminars 
held  down  here  in  Alabama.  1  was  privileged  to  drive  him 
to  and  from  that  seminar  as  well  as  to  sit  at  his  feet  during 
its  meetings.  I  found  him  even  at  his  advanced^age  jus 
as  fresh  and  stimulating  and  actually  “purifying”,  and  as 
challenging  as  ever !  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  won¬ 
der  of  wonders”  that  one  man  could  so  influence  for  Ctirist 
and  His  Kingdom  in  so  many  generations  of  jieople,  espec¬ 
ially  young  men.  I  thank  God  for  him  now  and  ever  ! 

M.  U’lLLAKD  Lampe,  Ph.D., 
lozva  City,  la. 

To  me  the  words  “Robert  E.  Speer”  mean  not  only  the 
complete  devotion  of  mind  and  heart  to  Christ,  but  the  full 
compatibility  of  keen  intelligence  with  the  claims  of  the 

^  /heard  Dr.  Speer  first  at  Lake  Geneva  in  1903  between 
my  junior  and  senior  years  in  college.  The  impression  he 
made  was  very  formative  at  the  time,  and  has  never  left 
me.  I  have  often  marvelled  at  his  ability,  e.g.,  at  the  three 
masterful  speeches  he  made  in  one  morning  at  the  closing 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  when  he  was  Moderator, 
but  I  marvel  most  that  so  much  of  the  Grace  of  God  can 
shine  through  one  man. 

Frank  L.  Janeway,  D.D., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Those  of  us  who  were  in  college  when  Dr.  Speer  was 
rendering  a  special  ministry  to  students  will  never  fail  to  be 
grateful  for  the  inspiration  for  Christian  living  which  we 
got  from  him,  principally  through  his  addresses  at  the 
Northfield  Conferences  where  he  spoke  to  us  with  such 
great  power  on  the  things  of  the  Gospel  and  the  claims  o 
Christ.  He  has  borne  a  great  witness  through  the  years  by 
his  noble  Christian  living  and  won  our  admiration  by  the 
way  in  which  he  has  used  his  great  gifts  of  mind  and 
heart.  We  all  wish  that  the  years  before  him  may  be 
many  and  blessed  with  health  and  peace  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  so  many  people  are  glad  to  rise  and  gratefully 
call  him  blessed. 

Edward  Williams,  D.D., 

Bloomington,  Illinois. 

Robert  E.  Speer  is  a  man  in  whom  the  oral  and  personal 
are  so  perfectly  blended  that  Christian  personality  takes 
on  such  stature,  his  presence  uplifts  one  and  his  teaching 
always  inspires.  Sent  ofi  God  to  dignify  the  Christian 
profession  for  the  emulation  of  his  generation. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  World  War  and  the  return  home, 
in  one  night  of  flame  and  devastation,  church  property  and 
the  possessions  of  the  entire  membership  destroyed,  the 
news  story  led  Dr.  Speer  to  write  the  pastor  and  people 
of  his  heartfelt  sympathy  in  their  afflictions  and  to  give 
them  the  confidence  of  his  own  Christian  experience.  We 
still  recall  the  expressions  of  that  congregation  from  mil¬ 
lionaire  to  sexton  for  the  inspiration  of  that  word.  To  Dr. 
Speer  we  were  his  suffering  brethren;  he  remembered, 
most  forgot. 

Listening  to  him  one  realizes  how  largeness  of  heart  in¬ 
fuses  utterance,  how  controlled  emotion  adds  its  own  color 
to  speech  and  a  deep  sincerity  perfects  the  Christian 
message.  His  writings  and  prayers  are  with  us  often  in 
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the  stillness  of  the  night ;  they  have  their  own  integrity  and 
that  sense  of  inner  certainty  which  flows  in  strength  and 
courage. 

May  he  l)e  coinfortahle  in  (.iod’s  jK'ace  until  the  truin- 
il)et5  sound  for  him  on  the  t)ther  side. 

A  NOBLE  SOUL! 

(To  R.  E.  S.) 

.•\  massive  mountain,  that  o’ertowers  the  rest ; 

A  giant  tree,  that  lifts  its  head  on  high, 

Above  the  forest,  yet  whose  roots  are  nigh 

The  rest ;  a  mighty  river,  on  whose  crest. 
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Are  carried  cargoes,  rich ;  a  bird,  with  nest 
In  sheltered  solitude,  that  it  may  fly 
I'o  highest  heights,  beneath  the  azure  sky ; 

A  fountain,  whence  life’s  thirsting  souls  are  blest ! 


'J'hese  are  but  syml)ols  of  a  noble  soul, 

Who.se  well-proi)ortioned,  richly  furnished  mind 
Is  matched  by  heart  and  conscience,  in  the  lure 
Of  duty ;  whose  integrity,  his  whole 
Full-rounded  life  attests;  whose  roots  are  twined 
With  others,  and  whose  fruit  is  rich  and  sure ! 

Wm.  Hiram  Foulkes. 
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Lr.  Paul  J.  Braisted  and  guest 

Dr.  Prank  T.  Cartwright 

Dr.  A.  V.  Casselman 

Miss  Eliza  P.  Cobb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  vusiiman 

Miss  Ethel  Cutler 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Decker 
Mrs.  A.  P.  de.Sanna 
Bishop  Paul  de  Schweinitz 
Dr.  J.  L.  Dodds  and  guest 
Rev.  W.  E.  Doughty 

Miss  Helen  Eklund 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Pahs 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Pinley 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  D.  J.  Pleming 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Pranklin 

Dr.  B.  A.  Garside 

Mr.P.D.  Gillett 

Miss  Rebecca  Vtf.  Griest 

Miss  Hollis  Bering 
Rev.  E.  K.  Higdon 

Mrs.  Samuel  Guy  Inman 

Miss  Helen  Kittredge 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  Lee  Laws 
Dr.  Charles  Tudor  Labor 
Dr.  E.C,  Lobenstine 


Miss  Janet  S.  McKay 
Mr.  M.  P.  Moller,  Jr. 

Dr.  Leslie  B.  Moss 

Dr.  Eric  M,  North 

Dr.  Juan  Orts-Gonzalez 

Bishop  Robert  L.  Paddock  and  guest 
Mr.  Dalavan  L.  Pierson 
Lr.  P.  M.  Potter 
Miss  Eleanor  Purvis 

Dr.  J.  G.  ilobbins 
Mrs.  Philip  M.  Rossman 

Dr.  T.  H.  P.  Sailer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Scott 

Miss  Gertrude  Schultz  and  guest 

Dr.  Luman  J.  Shafer 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Silverthorn 

Mr.  Prank  V.  Slack  and  guest 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer 

Hiss  Esther  Strong 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Thurston 
Miss  Plorence  G.  Tyler 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Vaughan 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Warnshuis 
Rev.  Jesse  R.  vVilson 
Miss  Mildred  Vi/inston 
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Near  the  shores  of  the  East  Paver 
In  the  center  of  Manhattan 
Neath  the  tov^ers  of  Manhattan 
Neath  the  shelter  of  the  Waldorf 
Stands  a  wigVi'am  —  yea  a  teepee 
Bu tided  five  and  twenty  summers 
Builded  by  the  dusky  maidens 
Maidens  hoarding  all  their  wampum 
Day  by  day  their  sacred  wampum 
To  erect  a  fitting  wigwam, 

That  would  serve  the  village  maidens 
Dusky  maidens  of  i*anhattan 
Yea  and  maids  of  all  the  nations 
Maids  who  worship  the  Great  Spirit 
By  the  deeds  which  help  their  sisters 


Here  amid  the  city’s  hubbub 

In  the  clamour  of  Manhattan 

In  the  teepee  of  the  maidens 

When  the  wild  goose  has  gone  southward 

When  the  golden  leaves  have  fallen 

On  a  frosty  night  of  autumn 

Comes  a  troop  of  dusky  warriors 

Chieftains  bold  and  sachems  heavy 

With  their  squaws  and  with  their  sisters 

O’er  the  frozen  fens  and  moorlands 

Of  the  city  called  Manhattan 

Come  to  honor  a  great  chieftain 

Chieftain  of  their  tribe  and  nation 

Whom  they  called  Soan-ge-taha 

Chieftain  Great  Heart,  Chieftain  Big  Speer 

See  him  now  as  chiefs  and  maidens 

Gathered  here  in  pomp  and  feathers 

Make  a  banquet  in  his  honor 

See  him  as  they  sit  around  him 

Warriors  bold  with  squaws  beside  them 

All  his  braves  and  his  companions 

Honor  pay  to  his  acliievement 

And  acclaim  him  Sachem  Big  Speer 


Facing  on  the  magic  circle 
Chieftain  now  of  many  summers 
Not  to  mention  springs  and  winters 
By  his  side  the  tall  Nakomis 
Many  years  his  boon  companion 
Working  with  him  tlirough  the  noontide 
Keeping  clean  his  dusty  wigwam 
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Round  him  comrades  and  companions 
There  to  greet  him  -  as  he  enters 
In  the  field  of  unemployment 
Which  for  him  means  double  duty 
As  he  gives  liimself  to  writing 
And  to  working  in  his  garden 
With  his  squaw  the  fair  Nacomis 


On  his  left  sits  big  chief  Robins 
Wielding  in  his  hand  the  sceptre 
Urging  on  the  dusky  sachems 
As  they  call  for  Speer  the  Big  Chief 
On  his  right  an  honored  Chieftain 
Grey  in  years  but  young  in  bearing 
Comes  from  out  the  far  horizon 
Gomes  on  foot  to  greet  the  Big  Chief 
Comes  he  from  the  famed  Times  Square 
Comes  he  counting  all  liis  mileage 
Brings  his  fair  squaw  Martawawa 
On  his  back  across  the  water 
Then  behold  the  fair  de  Schweinitz 
Come  from  Pennsylvania’s  city 
To  take  part  with  other  warriors 
In  the  festive  celebration 
Crozier  sends  its  big  chief  Franklin 
Big  chief  and  his  squaw  comes  with  him. 
To  the  wigwam  for  the  party 
And  from  out  his  swarthy  hogun 
On  the  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue 
Comes  the  leader  of  the  Church  House 
Of  the  Church  House  in  Manhattan 
Chief  Wood  joins  the  happy  powwow 


They  have  gathered  in  tlie  wigwam 
All  the  braves  and  all  the  maidens 
Baptists,  Christians,  Presbyterians 
Not  forgetting  all  the  Methodists, 
Episcopalians  and  Lutherans 
And  the  Congos  and  the  Christians 
Those  Reformed  and  those  reforming 
All  tonight  have  come  together 
By  tlie  sliining  Big  Sea  Water 
To  pay  honor  to  the  chieftain 
And  to  celebrate  Chief  Big  Speer 
Come  they  with  their  paint  and  feathers 
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Come  they  with  their  ripened  harvest 
Come  they  with  their  glad  thanksgiving 
With  their  glad  thanksgiving  turkey 
Come  they  with  their  gifts  in  triumph. 


See  from  out  the  forest  running 
Comes  a  brave  with  spade  or  shovel 
Bears  it  to  the  festive  table 
And  presents  it  to  the  Big  Chief 
Comes  a  maiden  dark  and  s war tty 
On  her  head  she  bears  a  basket 
With  the  tools  for  cultivation 
Cultivation  of  perennials 
Annuals,  and  bulbs  and  tubers 
Shrubs  and  lily  of  the  valley 


Big  Chief  Speer  will  daily  labor 

In  the  garden  near  the  river 

I^ear  the  lake  and  on  the  hillside 

On  the  hillside  in  New  England 

And  in  spring  and  summer  evenings 

When  the  garden  work  is  over 

And  the  birds  have  stopped  their  singing 

As  he  lies  upon  his  pallet 

In  his  wigwam  by  the  lamplight 

In  his  tepee  wan  and  v^eary 

He  will  find  his  recreation' 

Find  it  in  the  printed  volume 

Find  it  in  a  book  illumined 

Find  it  in  a  first  edition 

Find  it  in  a  book  of  poems 

Essays,  historj^  or  letters 

So  the  cliiefs,  the  braves,  the  maidens 

So  the  squaws  and  so  the  sachems 

Bring  their  gifts  in  these  few  volumes 

Richly  bought  with  quills  and  wampum 

Saved  and  garnered  in  the  autumn 

By  the  shining  Big  Sea  Water 

In  the  tepee  of  the  maidens 

Neath  the  towers  of  Manhattan 


And  the  aging  braves  and  maidens 
And  the  squaws  and  too  the  sachems 
Kill  continue  in  their  labor 
In  the  tasks  of  foreign  missions 
In  the  heat  and  dust  of  office 
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Through  the  broiling  sun  of  noontide 
They  will  labor  on  together 
In  the  city  of  Manhattan, 

Thinking  of  the  plodding  chieftain 
As  he  spades  his  Lakeville  garden 
As  he  hoes  the  great  potato 
As  he  picks  the  azure  larkspur 
Or  the  lily  of  the  valley 
As  he  gathers  in  the  harvest 
And  the  day  of  labor  ended 
He  reclines  upon  his  pallet 
and  devotes  him  to  his  reading. 


Acting  as  toastmaster  at  the  dinner  of  Penn’s  Sphinx  Senior 
Society,  former  Senator  George  Wharton  Pepper  recalled  playing 
fullback  against  Princeton  63  years  ago.  (Princeton  s  president 
Harold  W.  Dodds  was  a  guest  at  the  dinner.) 

In  that  game.  Pepper  said,  he  picked  up  a  fumble  and  was  in 
turn  picked  up,  front  and  rear,  by  a  couple  of  ^rin^etomans 
named  Irvine  and  Speer.  “They  tried  to  carry  me  around  opposite 
sides  of  a  goal  post.’’  The  goal  post  held  its  ground  but  Pepper 

spent  some  weeks  in  a  plaster  cast.  ,  , 

Irvine  later  was  headmaster  of  Mercersburg  Academy  and 
Robert  Speer  became  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  For- 

he”  used  the  same  treatment  on  the  heathens,”  Pepper 
remarked,  “there  would  have  been  fewer  converts  to  Presby¬ 
terianism.” 


llaltr  3rial|  S'ntiPtg 
of  JJetn  ^nrk 


FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  BANQUET 

FRIDAY  EVENING.  APRIL  4th,  1941 
HOTEL  ASTOR 


CITATION 


ROBERT  ELLIOTT  SPEER,  descendant  of  Ulster  by  way  of 
Pennsylvania;  Presbyterian  loved  and  honored  in  all  evangelical  churches; 
American  whose  influence  for  good  has  been  felt  m  every  nation  under 
heaven;  searcher  of  the  Scriptures,  student  of  Christian  history,  exponen 
of  Christian  theology;  first  layman  to  become  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh;  far-seeing  statesman  whose  vision  for  South 
America  antedated  by  two  decades  the  Good  Neighbor  policy  of  his 
nation-  able  administrator  whose  leadership  has  been  freely  given  to 
every  agency  concerned  with  the  world  mission  of  Christianity;  mde- 
fatigable  laborer  in  the  Master’s  vineyard,  who  "in  journeyings  often  has 
gladly  suffered  hardship  for  the  Gospel;  wise  manager  of  time,  buying 
up  every  opportunity;  remarkable  public  speaker  whose  utterances  have 
brought  knowledge  and  hope  to  many;  warm-hearted  friend  whose  casual 
conversation  has  not  infrequently  determined  the  course  of  mens  lives; 
biographer  of  missionary  heroes,  concerned  with  every  man  s  life  but 
his  own-  man  of  single-hearted  religious  devotion  whose  faith,  though 
It  has  be’een  tried  with  fire,  has  always  been  found  unto  praise  and  honor 
and  glory;  Christ's  man  who  has  had  the  grace  to  attempt  the  im^ 
possible,  confident  that  God  and  the  truth  must  prevail;  the  Ulster-Irish 
Society  of  New  York  honors  itself  by  presenting  to  you  its  medal  for 
notable  service  to  our  nation. 


(Written  by  Rev.  J.  Carter  Swaim,  Ph.  D.,  Minister 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Staten  Island) 


Celery 


Coupe  of  Fresh  Strawberries  Favorite 


Petite  Marmite  Vintimille 


Filet  of  Gray  Sole  Francois  Ier 
Fresh  Mushrooms  and  Tomatoes 


Broiled  Spring  Chicken  Parmentier 
Potatoes  Rissolees 
New  Vegetables  Florida 


Salad  Mirette 


Pave  Glace  Porto  Rico 
Petits  Fours 


Olives 


Moka 


taut 


Invocation . 

Welcome  . 

Our  Distinguished  Guests 


Rev.  Wesley  Megaw,  D.  D. 
.  William  Evans 

President 

. Edward  W.  Stitt,  Jr. 


Presentation  of  the  Society’s  Medal 

to 

Robert  E.  Speer,  D.D.,  L.L.D. 
by 

The  President  of  the  Society 

and 

Address  by  Dr.  Speer 


Remarks 


Rev.  William  P.  Schell,  D.D. 


Toasts — The  President 

(All  are  invited  to  join  in  singing 
'The  Star-Spangled  Banner  ") 

The  King 

(All  are  invited  to  join  in  singing 
"God  Save  the  King”) 

Remarks . Major-General  F.  G.  Beaumont-Nesbitt 

C.V.O.,  M.C. 

Military  Attache  of  the  British 
Embassy  at  W^ashington,  D.  C. 

Remarks..  . Hon.  Godfrey  Haggard,  C.M.G.,  C.V.O.,  O.B.E. 

H.BM.  Consul  General,  New  York 


DANCING 

Mt/sic  by  Bob  Cronin’s  N.  B.  C.  Orchestra 


OFFICERS 

1940  -  1941 


President 

William  Evans 

• 

\st  Vice-President 
Rev.  James  C.  Healey,  Ph.D. 

• 

2nd  Vice-President 
William  A.  Taylor 

• 

Treasurer  Secretary 

James  W.  Scott  Miss  Maud  Walmsley  McKay 

• 

Chaplain 

Rev.  William  K.  McKinney 

• 

THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER 

O  say  can  you  see  by  the  dawn's  early  light, 

What  so  proudly  we  hail'd  at  the  twilight's  last  gleaming? 

Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  thro’  the  perilous  fight, 

O’er  the  ramparts  we  watched  were  so  gallantly  streaming? 

And  the  rocket’s  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air, 

Gave  proof  thro’  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there. 

O  say  does  that  Star-Spangled  Banner  yet  wave 
O’er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave? 

• 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING 

God  save  our  gracious  King 
Long  live  our  noble  King 
God  save  the  King, 

Send  him  victorious 
Happy  and  glorious 
Long  reign  over  us 
God  save  the  King. 


The  Grosse  Pointe  Memorial  Church 

REV.  FRANK  FITT,  MINISTER 
16  LAKE  SHORE  ROAD 

GROSSE  POINTE  FARMS  30.  MICHIGAN 
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Dr.  Robert  Elliott  Sp  eer  Dies; 

Presbyterian  Leader  50  Years 

- ^ 

First  Layman  To  Be  Named 
Moderator  Served  Board 
of  Princeton  Seminary 


Special  to  the  Herald  Tribune 

PHILADELPHIA,  Nov.  24.— Dr. 
Robert  Elliott  Speer,  eighty,  prom¬ 
inent  Presbyterian  layman  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  died  last 
night  in  Bryn  Mawr  Hospital 
which  he  enteredl®  last  week  for 
a  medical  check-up.  His  home  was 
in  Lakeville,  Conn. 

Dr.  Speer  was  for  many  years 
an  organizer  of  church  missions 
throughout  the  world.  Prom  1891 
to  1937,  he  was  general  secretary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions.  He  had  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
from  1920  to  1924  and  in  1927 

was  elected  moderator  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  General  Assembly,  the 
first  layman  to  hold  that  office. 

Though  never  ordained  a  min¬ 
ister,  Dr.  Speer  was  frequently  a 
guest  preached  in  Presbyterian 

churches  throughout  the  country. 
He  was  given  a  Doctor  of  Divinity 
degree  by  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Scotland,  in  1910,  and  an 

L.L.D.  degree  by  Rutgers  Univer¬ 

sity  in  1920. 

Encouraged  Mission  Volunteers 

Dr.  Speer  was  born  in  Hunting¬ 
don,  Pa.  He  attended  Phillips 
Andover  Academy,  and  first  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  missionary 
movement  while  a  student  at 
Princeton.  Upon  his  graduation 
in  1889,  he  became  secretary  of 
the  Student  Volunteer  Convention, 
which  canvassed  colleges  for  over¬ 
seas  mission  volunteers. 

During  his  forty-six  years  with 
the  Presbyterian  Board,  Dr.  Speer 
traveled  widely  to  supervise  mis¬ 
sion  work  in  the  field.  He  made 
three  toui’s  of  China,  two  of  Latin 
America,  plus  trips  to  Persia, 
India,  Korea,  Japan,  Siam  and 
the  Phillipine  Islands.  He  repre¬ 
sented  the  board  at  major  inter¬ 
national  missionary  conferences  at 
Edinburgh.  Panama,  Montevideo 
and  Jerusalem. 

In  1937,  Dr.  Speer  was  active  in 
more  than  thirty  committees  and 
interdenominational  organizations, 
including  membership  on  the 
board  of  trustees  of  several  mis¬ 
sion  colleges  in  the  Near  and  Far 
East.  He  also  was  a  member  of 
the  board  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  Missionary  Review  of  the 
World,  and  Princeton  Theological 


Seminary.  During  World  War  I, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Religious  and  Moral , 
Activities  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  j 
Active  After  Retirement  i 

After  his  formal  retirement  in 
1937,  he  continued  many  of  .his 
activities  and  often  preached  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia 
churches.  In  1939,  he  organized 
a  group  of  prominent  persons  to 
protest  the  shipment  of  scrap  iron 
and  other  materials  to  Japan. 

Dr.  Speer  wrote  thirty-five 
books,  mainly  on  religious  sub¬ 
jects,  including  “Missions  and 
Modem  History,’’  1904  “The  Final¬ 
ity  of  Jesus  Christ,”  1933;  “Chris¬ 
tian  Realities,”  1935,  and  “What 
Christ  Means  to  Me,”  1936.  In 
other  fields  he  wrote,  “South 
American  Problem,”  1912,  and 
“Race  and  Race  Relations,”  1924. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  the  for¬ 
mer  Emma  Doll  Bailey;  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  Miss  Margaret  B.  Speer,  head¬ 
mistress  of  the  Shipley  School, 
Bryn  Mawr  and  Mrs.  Robert  F. 
Barbour,  of  Bristol,  England,  and 
a  son,  William  Speer,  director  6f 
admissions  at  Rutgers.  Another 
son,  the  Rev.  Elliott  Speer,  former 
headmaster  of  the  Mount  Hermon 
School  for  Boys,  Northfield,  Mass  , 
was  shot  to  death  by  an  unidenti¬ 
fied  assailant  in  1934  as  he  sat  in 
his  study  on  the  school  campus. 


GLIDE  MEMORIAL  METHODIST  CHURCH 

November  30,  1947 


Taylor  and  Ellis  Streets 


7:30  P.M. 

“THE  FIERY  FURNACE” 
THE  PASTOR 


The  Pastor’s  Editorial 

One  of  the  most  common  of  sins  is  the  sin  of 
ingratitude.  The  Psalmist  raised  the  question, 
“What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  of 
his  benefits  unto  me?”  His  benefits  are  unspeak- 
able.  God  has  not  dealt  with  us  according  to  our 
sins  and  iniquities.  He  has  been  gracious  and 
merciful.  We  have  not  merited  the  blessings 
and  the  opportunities  which  He  has  given  us. 
One  thing  with  which  the  Lord  is  pleased,  as  an 
expression  of  our  gratitude  for  His  benefits,  is 
thankgiving.  God  delights  in  the  praise  and  the 
thanksgiving  of  His  people.  Our  thanksgiving 
should  be  more  than  lip  service  unto  the  Lord. 
It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  in  addition  to  thanks- 
giving  to  God  with  our  lips,  we  should  make  a 


Morning  Service 

11:00  A.  M. 

Organ  Prelude  —  Cliorale:  "O  Lord,  All  Glorious  . Hoch 

Choral  Introit 

Processional  Hymn  No.  280  —  ^  f:,,iliran 

"Onward.  Christian  Soldiers  . bullitan 

Apostles'  Creed 

Morning  Prayer  and  Choral  Response 

Anthem  —  "Hear  My  Prayer” . 1“”"^^ 

♦ 

Responsive  Reading  —  Page  616  (First  Reading) 

Gloria  Patri 

Reading  of  the  Scripture 

Solo  —  "Bless  This  House" . . . - . - . 

Reba  Greenley,  Contralto 

Offeuorr^n*d  Choral  Response  —  Violinist.  Mary  Louise  Retush 

Hymn  No.  162  —  "O  For  a  Thousand  Tongues  . Mason 

SERMON  ....  ..  ,  ^ 

“The  Man  Who  Believed  God 

The  Pastor 

Invitation  ,j 

Hymn  No.  233  —  Jesus  Calls  Us  . 

Benediction  and  Choral  Amen 
The  Doxology 

Organ  Postlude  ^ 

Message  of  the  Chimes 

*  Persons  seated 

•  •  t» 

Evening  Service 

7:05  P.M. 

Organ  Meditation  in  the  Crlow  of  the  Cross 
Josephine  Whitaker,  Organist 

"Postlude  in  G”...:: . !: . 

"Clair  de  Lune  . . . . 

"Grand  Choeur  . . 

7:30  P.  M. 

CONGREGATIONAL  SONG  SERVICE 
Jack  Tremaine,  Director 

Anthem  —  '  Believe  On  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  . ..Clutkc 

^"RMe  O^n,  King  Jesus”  (Negro  Spiritual) . Gaul 

Jack  Tremaine 

Offertory^— "'helude  in  C  Sharp  Minor" . Rachmaninoff 

Miss  Florence  'Williamson,  Pianist 

Hymn  No.  176  —  "I  Am  Thine,  O  Lord" . Doane 

SERMON  ....  ^ 

“The  Fiery  Furnace 

The  Pastor 

Invitation  ,,  ,/  •/ 

Hymn  No.  209  —  "Close  to  Thee  . . . 

Benediction 

Message  of  the  Chimes 
SOLOISTS 

June  Preston  . .^Soprano 

Reba  Greenley  . Contralto 

Salvatore  Messina  . „..lenor 

Frank  Bella  . Baritone _ 

thanksgiving  offering  to  some  worthy  cause  in 
the  kingdom  of  God.  We  have  been  blessed  in 
an  unusual  manner  in  America.  We  have  been 
more  highly  favored  than  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  What  shall  we  render  unto  the  Lord  for 
all  of  these  benefits?  Surely  we  should  be  thank¬ 
ful  and  should  manifest  our  thanksgiving  in  a 
very  practical  way. 


General  Announcements 


In  the  Fiery  Furnace.  One  of  the  most  remark 
able  stories  in  the  entire  Bible  is  that  of  three  He 
brew  young  men  who  were  cast  into  a  fiery  fur 
nace.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  an  unbelieving 
world,  they  were  not  alone  in  that  furnace.  The 
divine  history  of  the  world  affords  illustrative 
events  of  God’s  power  and  His  protecting  care 
over  His  people.  These  events  often  demonstrate 
that  there  isn’t  anything  that  is  too  hard  for  God 
They  are  for  our  encouragement  and  the  stimu¬ 
lation  of  our  faith  as  we  are  confronted  with  our 
personal  trials,  problems,  and  testing  experiences. 
These  illustrative  events  in  divine  history  were 
always  equivalent  and  in  most  cases  beyond  any¬ 
thing  we  may  be  called  upon  to  bear  or  endure 
Thus  they  are  to  demonstrate  to  us  the  sufficiency 
of  God’s  grace  and  power  to  meet  our  personal 
need  in  any  situation.  Dr.  MePheeters  will  speak 
at  the  evening  service  on  the  subject;  “The  Fiery 
Furnace.’’  The  musical  program  arranged  by  Jack 
Tremaine  will  include  a  number  of  special  fea¬ 
tures  in  addition  to  the  soul-inspiring  congrega¬ 
tional  song  service.  One  of  the  special  musical 
features  will  be  the  offertory  at  the  evening  ser¬ 
vice  by  Miss  Florence  Williamson,  concert  pianist 
formerly  of  Chicago  and  vicinity,  and  a  new 
meinber  of  Glide  Church.  Miss  'Williamson  has 
appeared  and  presented  many  of  her  pupils  in 
recital  in  the  Chicago  area. 

The  Church  School.  Mrs.  John  Tremaine  is 
the  new  superintendent  of  the  Primary  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  attendance  on  last  Sunday  showed  a 
small  increase  over  a  year  ago.  Classes  showing 
increase  over  one  year  ago  were,  the  High  School 
class,  the  Merriweds  class,  the  Sunshine  class, 
and  the  Men’s  class.  We  have  quite  a  number 
who  are  working  for  a  perfect  attendance  during 
the  present  twelve  weeks’  period.  The  Christmas 


Be  happy  with  what  you  have  and  are;  be 
generous  with  both;  and  you  won’t  have  to  hunt 
for  happiness. — W.  E.  Gladstone. 

Joy  is  the  grace  we  say  to  God. — Jean  Inge- 
low. 


MMES  C.  BAKER,  D.D.,  LL.D . . . Bishop 

RECTER  W.  JOHNSON,  B.D.,  D.D . District  Supt. 

JULIAN  C.  MePHEETERS,  D.D.,  LL.D . . . Pastor 


MISS  NATALIE  GORDON . Secretary  to  Dr.  MePheeters 

REV.  KENNETH  HARPER,  B.D.,  M.A . Youth  Director 

JOHN  S.  TREMAINE,  B.S.,  M.Mus. _ Minister  of  Music 

REV.  ED  W.  KILBOURNE,  B.D . .Missionary  to  China 

JOSEPHINE  WHITAKER,  B.M _ _ _ _ Organist 

C.  L.  BOONE. - - - - Chairman  Official  Board 

JOHN  W.  COTTON . . . . Treasurer 


progriim  of  the  Church  School  will  be  given  on 
Friday  evening,  December  19th. 

I  he  Quarterly  Church  Dinner  and  rally  pro¬ 
gram  tor  the  entire  congrcgiition  will  be  held  on 
Friday  evening,  December  12th,  at  6.00  p.m.  De¬ 
tails  of  the  progriim  will  be  given  in  the  next  issue 
of  the  bulletin.  The  price  of  the  dinner  will  be 
‘)0c.  Mark  this  date  on  your  calendar  and  make 
your  plans  to  be  present  at  the  next  quarterly 
church  dinner. 

The  Great  Conflict  of  the  Ages.  The  closing 
verses  of  the  7th  chapter  of  Romans  describe  the 
great  inter-conflict  of  the  ages  that  causes  men  to 
cry  out  again  and  again,  “Oh,  wretched  man  that 
1  am!”  The  Bible  study  at  the  service  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening  at  7:,i0,  given  by  Dr.  MePheeters, 
will  be  an  exposition  of  this  inner  conflict  in  the 
7th  chapter  of  Romans,  verses  15-25.  This  is  a 
service  of  song,  prayer,  praise,  and  Bible  study 
lasting  for  one  hour  and  closing  promptly  at  8:30. 

The  24-FIour  Vigil  of  Prayer.  The  next  24- 
hour  vigil  of  prayer  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  De¬ 
cember  6th,  beginning  at  7;00  a.m.  and  continu¬ 
ing  throughout  the  day  and  night  until  7:00  a.m. 
on  Sunday  morning.  These  monthly  vigils  of 
prayer  are  proving  to  be  the  means  of  a  great 
spiritual  blessing  to  our  church.  The  plan  is  to 
keep  the  vigil  unbroken  in  half-hour  periods. 
The  chart  for  the  signatures  for  the  half-hour 
periods  is  now  ready.  You  are  requested  to  sign 
up  for  the  half-hour  vigil  which  you  may  be 
willing  to  keep. 

Wesleyan  Service  Guild  dinner  meeting  will  be 
held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  E.  Lillian  DeWitt,  526 
Ashbury,  Tuesday,  December  2nd,  at  6:30  p.m. 
Phone  church  office  and  make  dinner  reserva¬ 
tions,  or  phone  Mrs.  DeWitt,  UNderhill  1-7069. 
Take  No.  7  car  or  No.  20  bus,  get  off  at  Ash¬ 
bury.  Miss  Mildred  Simonds,  who  spent  many 
years  as  a  missionary  in  India,  will  be  the  guest 
speaker  of  the  evening.  There  will  be  the  annual 
election  of  officers. 

The  Church  School  Council  Dinner  will  be 
held  Wednesday,  December  3rd,  at  6:00  p.m., 
price  60c.  All  Sunday  School  teachers,  officers, 
and  interested  friends  are  urged  to  be  present. 
Please  make  dinner  reservations  with  the  church 
office  or  at  the  close  of  the  Sunday  services. 

Upper  Room  Hour  of  prayer  and  meditation 
meets  daily,  12:00  to  1:00  p.m.  You  may  enter 
and  leave  the  church  auditorium  at  any  time. 
Join  with  us  and  bring  or  send  in  your  prayer 
requests. 


MORNING  ANTHEM 

“Hear  my  prayer,  O  Lord,  turn  not  away, 
heaken  unto  the  voice  of  my  supplication,  hear 
my  prayer,  O  Father,  hear  my  prayer.  Thou  art 
my  God,  hide  thy  face  not  from  me,  teach  me 
to  do  thy  will.  For  I  am  thy  servant,  O  lift  up 
my  soul,  and  deliver  me.  Turn  not  away,  O  Fa' 
ther,  O  hear  my  prayer,  O  Lord.” 

o  o  e 

OVERSEAS  RELIEF 

This  will  be  one  of  the  most  terrific  winters  in 
the  history  of  the  world  among  the  war-smitten 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  horrors  of  this  winter 
will  not  be  the  horrors  of  war,  but  the  horrors  of 
starvation  which  approximate  war  in  its  toll  of 
human  lives.  The  spearhead  of  the  sufferings 
from  hunger  centers  in  the  Orient  and  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  One  of  the  most  acute  situations  in  Eu¬ 
rope  is  in  Germany.  Martin  Niemueller,  who 
headed  the  opposition  movement  to  Hitler  in 
Germany,  has  furnished  a  certified  list  of  families 
to  whom  American  Christians  may  send  aid  di¬ 
rect,  with  the  assurance  that  such  aid  will  not 
be  misappropriated.  We  are  suggesting  that  indi¬ 
viduals,  groups  of  individuals,  Sunday  School 
classes  and  other  organizations  in  the  church  fur¬ 
nish  boxes  of  food  and  send  them  to  these  worthy- 
families. 

Committee  Chairman 

M  rs.  Irene  W.  Alonso  is  chairman  of  the. 
Overseas  Relief  Committee  for  Glide  Memorial 
Church.  Her  committee  has  already  prepared 
and  sent  out  six  boxes.  The  boxes  can  weigh  only 
22  pounds  and  the  measurement  of  circumference 
and  length  cannot  be  over  72  inches.  Those  who 
are  interested  in  sending  a  box  to  a  needy  family 
are  requested  to  send  a  card  with  your  return  ad¬ 
dress  to  Mrs.  Irene  W.  Alonso,  1660  Grand  Ave¬ 
nue,  San  Rafael,  California,  who  will  return  to 
you  a  label  for  your  package  with  the  name  and 
address  of  a  worthy  Christian  family  in  Ger¬ 
many.  The  names  of  these  families  have  been 
furnished  through  the  recent  World  Conference 
of  Methodism. 

•  06 

LIQUOR  SITUATION  IN  CALIFORNIA 

The  liquor  situation  in  California  is  bad.  It  ;s 
one  of  the  worst  in  the  entire  nation.  A  righteous 
indignation  has  been  aroused  on  the  part  of  a 
multitude  of  people  in  the  state.  This  indigna¬ 
tion  is  shared  by  many  “wets”  who  do  not  believe 
in  prohibition,  but  are  thoroughly  aroused  at  the 
shameful  situation  which  prevails  in  California 


and  stand  ready  to  join  with  the  “drys”  in  some 
sensible  measure  that  will  bring  relief  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  that  has  become  unbearable.  Liquor  control 
by  veto  will  give  to  each  city  and  county  the 
power  to  zone  all  or  any  part  or  parts  of  the  area 
within  its  boundaries  so  as  to  eliminate  the  num¬ 
ber  of  liquor  licenses  by  veto,  or  to  exclude  the 
sale  of  liquor  entirely.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  such  a  law  by  initiative 
constitutional  amendment.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  secure  the  signatures  of  some  250,000  voters 
on  the  petitions.  The  signatures  must  be  secured 
within  a  period  of  ninety  days.  The  expense  in¬ 
volved  in  securing  these  signatures  will  be  quite 
a  sum  of  money.  The  overall  expense  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  signatures  and  for  the  campaign  to  get 
the  measure  enacted  at  election  in  1948  has  been 
estimated  at  $500,000.  The  amount  that  is  being 
requested  from  each  church  is  an  average  of  at 
least  $1.00  per  member.  Surely  the  Christian 
people  of  the  state  of  California  could  not  think 
of  doing  anything  less  than  this  to  bring  relief 
from  the  terrible  liquor  situation  that  now  pre¬ 
vails  in  this  state. 

_  •  •  • 

DR.  ROBERT  E.  SPEER  CALLED  HOME 
Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  one  of  the  great  Chris¬ 
tians  of  this  generation,  was  called  to  his  heav¬ 
enly  home  at  Bryn  Mawr  Hospital  on  Sunday, 
November  23rd,  at  11:00  p.m.  While  Dr.  Speer 
was  a  Presbyterian  layman,  he  belonged  to  the 
universal  church  of  Christ.  He  stood  as  a  gibral- 
tar  of  strength  among  the  Christian  leaders  of 
the  world  for  over  half  a  century.  He  headed 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  for  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  U.  S.  A.,  for  many  years.  Through¬ 
out  his  career  he  stood  solidly  for  the  great  funda¬ 
mentals  of  the  Christian  faith.  He  was  a  prolific 
writer,  being  a  contributor  to  many  periodicals 
and  the  author  of  numerous  books.  As  a  world 
traveler,  he  circled  the  globe  repeatedly  on  his 
missionary  and  evangelistic  journeys.  ^ 

Dr.  Speer  had  just  passed  his  eighty-fifst  birth¬ 
day  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  He  was  active  up 
to  the  very  end  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage.  He 
had  just  completed  an  eight-day  tour  of  speaking 
engagements  preceding  his  decease. 

Dr.  Speer  was  a  graduate  of  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  is  one  of  the  few  laymen  in  the  history 
of  the  Christian  church  to  be  honored  with  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  The  University  of 
Edinburgh  conferred  upon  him  this  honorary  de- 
degree.  Three  colleges  and  universities  bestowed 


upon  him  the  honorary  dcf^rec  of  Doctor  of 
Law.  Three  collefjes  and  universities  also  hc' 
stowed  upon  him  the  d^'eree  Doctor  of  Litera' 
ture.  Hc  was  for  thfrt^six  years  secretary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  He 
made  his  first  missionary  tour  in  1896,  visiting 
the  missions  in  Persia,  India,  China,  Korea  and 
Japan.  He  served  as  president  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  and 
was  Moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U. 
S.  A.,  in  1927.  He  was  the  author  of  thirty-six 
volumes.  Among  his  more  recent  volumes  were: 
“The  Finality  of  Jesus  Christ,”  “Christian  Reali¬ 
ties,”  “When  Christianity  Was  New,”  and  “Five 
Minutes  a  Day.”  Dr.  Speer  had  made  many  visits 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  was  well  known  in  the 
churches  of  the  various  denominations  in  San 
Francisco  and  the  Bay  Area.  He  was  the  only 
man  ever  to  be  called  for  three  times  as  one  of 
the  main  speakers  at  the  Annual  Ministers  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Evangelical  Fellowship  of  North¬ 
ern  California.  No  estimate  can  be  made  of  the 
wide  influence  which  he  wielded  throughout  the 
whole  earth.  being  dead,  yet  speaketh.” 

e  o  o 

THE  UPPER  ROOM 
New  Publication  Schedule 

Beginning  with  January,  1948,  The  Upper 
Room  will  be  published  every  two  months  in¬ 
stead  of  three  months.  Each  issue  will  contain 
the  readings  for  two  months  rather  than  for  a 
quarter.  There  will  be  no  change  in  the  single 
copy  price.  Every  one  is  aware  of  the  tremen¬ 
dously  increased  costs — paper  costs,  printing  and 
labor.  This  change  is  made  to  meet  these  greatly 
increased  costs  without  increasing  the  single  copy 
price,  especially  where  The  Upper  Room  is  dis¬ 
tributed  in  churches. 

The  fact  that  henceforth  The  Upper  Room  will 
appear  more  frequently,  six  times  a  year  instead 
of  four  times,  will  tend  to  emphasize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  daily  personal  and  family  devotions. 

The  Parish  Plan  of  mailing  The  Upper  Room 
with  a  copy  to  every  one  of  our  members,  will 
be  sent  out  this  coming  week,  with  the  copy  for 
January-February. 


BISHOP  HERBERT  WELCH 
STILL  ACTIVE 

Bishop  Herbert  Welch,  senior  retired  bishop  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  (observed  his  85th  birth¬ 
day  on  November  7th,  at  his  desk  at  150  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  where  he  directs  the 
work  of  the  “Methodist  Committee  for  Over¬ 
seas  Relief.”  During  the  past  seven  years  he 
has  raised  more  than  $6,000,000  in  Methodist 
churches  for  relief  in  Europe  and  Asia.  “Offi¬ 
cially  retired”  in  1936,  “recalled”  the  next  year  to 
head  Boston  Area  Methodism,  Bishop  Welch  has 
given  himself  since  then  to  human  relief  “with¬ 
out  regard  to  race,  color,  or  creed.”  He  preaches 
almost  every  Sunday  in  addition.  A  native  New 
Yorker,  Bishop  Welch  was  a  pastor  in  New  York, 
then  president  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
then  bishop  in  Japan,  in  China,  and  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  for  20  years  before  his  1936  “retirement. 
He  hopes  to  raise  $2,000,000  in  relief  in  1948. 
•  •  • 

The  Asbury  Fellowship  for  all  adults  meets 
each  Sunday  evening  at  6:15  in  the  second  floor 
parlor.  Join  with  them  in  an  hour  of  spiritual 
fellowship. 

The  Merriweds  Class  will  hold  its  regular  busi¬ 
ness  and  social  meeting  at  the  church  parlors,  322 
ELis  Street,  Friday,  December  5th,  at  8:00  p.m. 

Glide  Choirs  will  rehearse  as  follows:  Crusad¬ 
ers  (Youth)  Choir,  Wednesday,  7:00  p.m.  to 
7:30,  and  the  Sanctuary  (Senior)  Choir,  Thurs¬ 
day  at  7:30  p.m.  Both  choirs  will  rehearse  in 
the  music  room,  second  floor.  Mr.  Tremaine  will 
be  glad  to  hear  from  any  one  interested  in  join¬ 
ing  these  choirs. 

Sunday  Youth  Program.  Bible  Class  at  9:45, 
taught  by  Kenny  Harper.  Gospel  team  to  visit 
shut-ins  at  2:30.  Hour  of  food,  fun  and  fellow¬ 
ship  at  5:30.  Worship  Hour  at  6:45  to  7:20. 
Fireside  Fellowship  at  the  close  of  the  evening 
service.  Friday  evening  is  game  night,  at  7:00 
p.m.  Come  prepared. 

Men’s  Bible  Class.  A  cordial  invitation  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  men  to  join  in  the  fellowship  of 
the  Men’s  Bible  Class,  which  meets  every  Sun¬ 
day  morning  at  9:45.  Dr.  MePheeters  is  the 
teacher.  Enter  at  322  Ellis  Street  and  go  to  the 
second  floor  parlor. 


The  material  on  pages  three  and  four  taken  of  Glide  Memorial  Methodist  Church,  price 
from  the  Glide  Evangel,  a  weekly  publication  $0  cents  per  year. 
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EDWIN  O.  KENNEDY,  D.  D. 

Minister 


WhosoeTcr  thou  art  that  enterest 


this  church,  enter  it  in  reverence, 
ami  leave  it  not  without  a  prayer 
to  God  for  thyself,  for  those  who 
minister,  and  those  who  worship 
in  this  holy  place. 


iMnnuitg  §rnttrp 

SRCONI)  SUNDAY  IN  ADVENT,  DEPEMDEU  7,  194  7 
Edwin  0.  Kennedy,  D.  D.  M.  A.  Ditmer,  Jr. 

Minister  Associate  Minister 

A  PERIOD  OP  MEDITATION  AND  PRAYER — 10:45  -  11:00  A.  M. 

1  like  the  silent  church  before  the  service  bec/ins.” — Emerson 

ORGAN  PRELUDE 

Chorale  Prelude  “Sleepers  Wake!”  .....Tohann  Sebastian  Bach 
Prelude  on  “Divinum  Mysterium”  . T.  H.  Frederick  Candlyn 

PROCESSIONAL  HYJIN— “As  The  Sun  Doth  Daily  Rise” . No. 

A  CALL  TO  WORSHIP — ConKregatioii  standing. 

A  CALL  TO  PRAY'ER — By  the  choir.  Congregation  seated. 

O  come,  O  come,  Emmanuel! 

Rejoice!  Rejoice!  Emmanuel 
Shall  come  to  thee,  0  Israel! 


A  PRAYER  OP  INVOCATION  and  THE  LORD’S  PRAYER 

ANTHEM-from  “Elijah”  . Felix  Mendelssohn 

thnn  Israel,  slumbers  not,  nor  sleeps.  Shouldst 

thou,  walking  in  grief,  languish.  He  will  quicken  thee.” 

PSALTER  SELECTION— “The  King  of  Glory”  . nq.  8 

A  HYMN  OP  WOR,SHIP— “Come,  Thou  Almighty  King” . No.  52 

READING  OP  THE  SCRIPTURES— Matthew  Chapter  3. 

A  PERIOD  OP  PRAYER— Choral  Response. 


THE  OPPERTORY  . 

Welcome,  welcome,  dear  Redeemer, 
Welcome  to  this  heart  of  mine; 
Lord,  I  make  a  full  surrender. 

Every  power  and  thought  be  Thine; 
Thine  entirely.  Thine  entirely. 
Through  eternal  ages  Thine. 
Breathe,  O  breathe  Thy  loving  spirit 
Into  every  troubled  breast! 


Cesar  Franck 


Let  us  all  in  Thee  inherit. 

Let  us  find  Thy  promised  rest. 

PRESENTATION  OP  THE  OPPERING— The  Doxology 

THE  SERMON — “John  .  .  .  Saying,  Repent  Ye”  . Dr.  Kennedy 

Text:  “In  those  days  came  John  the  Baptist,  preaching  in  the 
wilderness  of  Juda^ea,  and  saying.  Repent  ye:  lor  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.” — Matthew  3:  1-2. 


RECES.SIONAL  HYIMN — “Turn  Back,  O  Man” 


No.  424 


THE  BENEDICTION 


The  congregation  will  be  seated  for  the  Benediction  and  remain 
in  silent  prayer  until  the  playing  of  the  or,gan  chimes. 


POSTLUDE — Fantasy  on  “Veni  Emmanuel” 


Alec  Rowley 


The  Ministry  of  Music 
The  Chancel  Choir  and  Soloists 
Dorothy  Baker,  Soprano  Willard  Amison,  Tenor 

Irene  Watson,  Contralto  Clifford  Harvuot,  Baritone 

Hans  Vigeland,  Organist  and  Choirmaster 

Visitors  and  guests  will  be  greeted  today  by  Mrs.  C.  B.  Donaldson 
and  Mr.  Kenneth  B.  Baker.  They  will  be  glad  to  supply  information  about 
our  church  and  its  activities. 

Dui'ing  the  morning  service  there  is  a  nursery  school  for  small  chil¬ 
dren  and  a  program  tor  children  of  the  Primary  and  Junior  Departments 
whose  parents  are  attending  church. 


Kmmimmmtn 

The  flowers  by  the  organ  this  morning  are  in  loving  memory  of 

Sarah  Luella  Wise 

Those  by  the  lectern  are  in  loving  memory  of 
Mrs.  Frances  H.  DeMott  and  Georga  Demarest  DeMott 

Those  on  the  organ  are  in  loviug  memory  of 
Ethel  and  Haddon  Ivins 

TODAY 

The  Deacons  will  hold  a  brief  meeting  in  the  minister’s  study  after 
the  service  this  morning. 

7:30  p.  m. — Presbyterian  Guild  Bible  Study  Group.  Topic — “Kings  and 
Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament”.  Reports  to  be  given  by  members  of 
the  group. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  9 

8:15  p.  m. — Married  Couples  Club  Christmas  program.  There  will  be 
group  singing  of  Christmas  Carols  and  a  presentation  of  Dickens 
“Christmas  Carol”. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  10 

9:30  a.  m. — Sewing'  and  Cancer  Dressing  Group  in  the  East  Room. 

2:00  p.  m. — The  Ladies’  Aid  Society  in  the  East  Room. 

SUNDAY,  DECEAUBER  14 

11:00  a.  m. — Morning  service)  and  sermon  by  Dr.  Kennedy,  “A  Man  .  .  . 
Simeon  .  .  .  Waiting”,  text — Luke  2:  25.  (Third  in  the  series  of 
sermons  on  the  general  theme  “Characters  of  the  Advent”). 

7:30  p.  m. — Presbyterian  Guild  meeting.  Mr.  James  Egert  Allen  of  New 
York  City  will  speak  on  the  subject  of  “Race  and  Minority  Rights”. 
This  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  Guild  meeting  on  the  theme  “What  is 
the  Christian  Attitude  toward  Practical  Living  Today?”  Mr.  Allen  is 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Conference  of  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 

NOTICES 

A  word  of  appreciation  should  be  extended  to  the  choir  and  their 
director,  Mr.  Vigeland,  who  presented  Mendelssohn’s  “Elijah”  last  Sunday 
afternoon  to  a  well-filled  church.  Several  of  the  older  members  of  the 
church  commented  that  this  was  the  finest  music  ever  given  here.  We  are 
fortunate  to  have  such  excellent  leadership  and  talent  in  this  field,  and 
we  will  be  looking  forward  to  the  ti’aditional  Christmas  vesper  service 
on  December  21st  az  4:30  p.  m. 


Tlu’oe  CA  RK  paokagos  were  contributed  by  members  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  last  Sunday  morning.  Mrs.  Sheldon  will  be  at  the  display  table  in 
the  vestibule  after  church  to  give  information  about  thi.s  project  and  to 
receive  contributions.  Names  are  availabie  for  those  who  wish  to  designate 
some  individual  or  institution  to  receive  packages. 

New  in«»inbers  will  be  received  at  our  next  Communion  service  on 
December  28th  Please  leave  word  at  the  church  office  or  speak  to  the 
nxinister  if  you  wish  to  make  plans  for  uniting  with  the  church.  This 

_ Communion  date  makes  it  possible  for  youn.g  people  to  join  when  they 

are  home  tor  the  holidays. 

4»1— sbbsciiption.s  have  been  received  toward  our  budget  tor  194  8. 
These  subscriptions  represent  a  total  of  $54,810.10  toward  the  sum  of 
approximately  $78,000.00  which  will  be  needed  in  the  form  of  annual 
subscriptions  if  our  budget  of  $89,655.56  is  to  be  met.  The  balance  of 
the  budget  will  come  from  the  Sunday  morning  offerings,  etc.  Those  who 
have  not  yet  turned  in  their  pledge  cards  are  requested  to  do  so  today 
if  possible  so  our  canvass  may  be  completed  and  a  final  report  given 
to  tbe  officers  and  congregation. 

The  following  iiieiuoHal  niiimte  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Sailer  at  the 
lequest  of  the  Session  to  be  spread  upon  their  minutes.  It  is  reproduced 
liere  for  all  who  remember  Dr.  Speer  with  gratitude  and  appreciation. 

“Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  for  many  years  a  member  and  Elder  of  this 
church,  died  on  November  2  3rd  after  a  comparatively  brief  illness. 
Although  a  layman,  he  undoubtedly  exercised  a  deeper  spiritual 
influence  on  his  generation  than  any  ordained  minister  of  his  de¬ 
nomination.  He  was  for  forty-six  years  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  served  as  president  of  the  Federal  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches,  and  was  unanimously  elected  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  At  the  Ecumenical 
Missionary  Conference  of  1910,  The  University  of  Edinburgh  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

“Since  his  retirement  from  the  secretaryship  of  the  Board  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  he  had  been  active  in  speaking  at  retreats  for  minis¬ 
ters  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  speajking  in  thirty-six  different 
states  of  the  Union  in  a  single  year.  Since  he  left  Englewood  over 
twenty  years  ago  many  of  the  present  members  of  this  church  have 
probably  never  met  him,  but  those  who  knew  him  during  his  resi¬ 
dence  here  had  the  privilege  of  contact  with  an  inspiring  personality  ’’ 

A  Memorial  Service  for  Dr.  Speer  will  be  held  at  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  New  York  City,  on  Monday,  December  15th,  at  4:00  p.  m., 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 


USHERS 

David  B.  Baxter,  Captain 
Sidney  L.  Darling 
Theodore  R.  Lilley 
Richard  G.  Powell 


FOR  DECEMBER 

Edwin  C.  Rohart 
Albert  W,  Schilke 
Theodore  H.  Skinner 
Marshall  L.  Umpleby 


PARISH  REGISTER 

Raptisin.s: 

Marilyn  Nancy  Endrizzi,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  J.  Endrizzi 
Cynthia  Ann  Puller,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Puller  and 
granddaughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  D.  Presses. 

Peter  Bulkley  Cory,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  C.  Cory 

Wedflings : 

.lean  Edgecumbe  Fraser  and  Bruce  Holmes  Losche,  Nov.  27,  1947. 
Mrs.  Deborah  P.  Coffin  and  Henry  August  Theis,  Nov.  27,  1947 


In  Menioriam 

MISS  CHRISTINE  VAN  BUSKIRK  DE  RONDE 
United  with  this  church  June  15,  1887 

December  1,  1947 

“Rest  eternal  grant  unto  them,  O  Lord, 
and  let  light  perpetual  shine  upon  them.” 


A  MAGAZINE  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  PASTORS 


DECEMBER  8,  1947 


Right  Relationships 

A  Pastor  Offers  His  Solution 

To  the  Problem  of  Bad  Taste . 

...PAGE  3 

Robert  E,  Speer — 

An  Appreciation 

Our  Church  Mourns  the  Loss  of  One 

Of  Its  Greatest  Missionary  Leaders . 

....PAGE  4 

Our  Moderator’s  Diary 

High  Praise  Given  to  Philadelphia 
Presbytery  for  Its  Excellent  Work . 

_ _ _ — -  ' 

....PAGE  5 
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Ministerial 

Almodovar,  Pedro,  resigned  Ensenda, 
P.  R.  Church. 

Bailey,  Cecil  Herman  to  Makemie  Mem’l 
Church,  Snow  Hill,  Md. 

Barford,  George  Normington,  to  Gardens 
Community  Church,  San  Bernardino, 
Calif. 

Bartholomew,  Marshall  E.,  resigned  Ar- 
not  Pa.  Church,  Tioga,  Pa.,  Church, 
and  Mansheld,  Pa.  Church  to  the  United 
Church,  Preble,  N.  Y. 

Booth,  Morton  L.,  resigned  First  Church, 
Rensselaer,  Ind.,  to  First  Church,  Al¬ 
bany,  Oregon. 

Bouquet,  John  W.,  resigned  Fourth  Street 
Church,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  to  First  Church, 
Neenah,  Wise. 

Burkholder,  F.  Floyd,  resigned  Tyrone 
Community  Church,  Fenton,  Mich.,  to 
First  Church,  Alpena,  Mich. 

Corbit,  E.  W.,  resigned  First  Church,  Ax- 
tell,  Nebr.,  to  First  Church,  Hunter,  N. 
Dak.,  and  First  Church,  Erie,  N.  Dak. 

Delware,  Everett  H.,  resigned  Wau- 
wautose.  Wise.  Church,  to  Central 
Church,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Fieselmann,  Benjamin  A.,  resigned  Doni¬ 
phan  Church,  Doniphan,  Mo.,  to  retire. 

Giesbrecht,  John,  to  Martin  Lindsay 
Mem’l  Church,  Tuthill  Mem’l  Church, 
and  Vetal  Church,  S.  Dak. 

Grimm,  Forrest  R.,  resigned  Kingwood 
and  Terra  Alta  Churches,  W.  Va.,  to 
serve  another  denomination. 

Hulick,  William  Alvin,  resigned  Pigeon 
Creek  Church,  Eighty-Four,  Pa.,  to 
First  Church,  'Trafford,  Pa. 

Kerns,  Lucien  Harper,  resigned  North 
Church,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 

Ludy,  Reynold  Q.,  resigned  West  Allis, 
Wise.  Church,  to  Campbell  Park 
Church,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Macrury,  J.  Allison,  resigned  First 
Church,  Woodhaven,  N.  Y.,  to  retire. 

Marquardt,  L.  A.,  to  First  Church,  Pe¬ 
oria,  Ariz. 


Information  from  the  Board  of  Pensions. 


Changes* 

May,  Hugh  J.,  resigned  First  Church, 
Lacing,  Tenn.,  and  First  Church  of 
Wartbug,  Tenn.,  to  Willoughby  Church, 
Decatur,  Ala. 

Morris,  Melvin  R.,  resigned  First  Church, 
Thompsonville,  Conn.,  to  Union  Tab¬ 
ernacle  Church,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Palmer,  Ernest,  resigned  Westminster 
Church,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire, 
to  Millerton  Church,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 

Petrie,  George  E.,  to  First  Church,  Bur¬ 
bank,  Calif. 

Ramsay,  Mebane,  to  First  Church,  Hag- 
erman,  N.  Mex. 

Reed,  Samuel  R.,  resigned  First  Church, 
Deep  River,  Iowa. 

Ritter,  Walter  Lowrie,  resigned  First 
Church,  Altoona,  Pa.,  to  Titusville 
Church,  Titusville,  Fla. 

Roberts,  Richard,  resigned  Union  Church, 
Morgan,  Minn.,  and  First  Church, 
Wabasso,  Minn.,  to  First  Church, 
Kerkhoven,  Minn.,  and  First  Church, 
Maynard,  Minn. 

Rosenkilde,  Elmer  E.,  resigned  First 
Church,  Bandon,  Oregon. 

Safford,  Elisha,  resigned  Nottingham,  Pa. 
Church,  to  retire. 

Schlick,  Stanley  Henry,  resigned  First 
Church,  Tipton,  Iowa. 

Simpson,  Thomas  H.  S.,  former  Chaplain 
to  Stone  Church  of  Willow  Glen,  San 
Jose,  Calif. 

Smith,  Percy  L.,  resigned  First  Church, 
Minot,  N.  Dak.,  to  First  Church,  South 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Smith,  Virgil  V.,  to  St.  Peters  Church, 
Minn.,  and  First  Church,  Kasota,  Minn. 

Standret,  Luke,  resigned  First  Ukranian 
Church,  Newark,  N,  J.,  to  another  de¬ 
nomination. 

Stoddard,  William  S.,  resigned  First 
Church,  Homestead,  Pa. 

Thomas,  Jack  Irwin,  resigned  Country¬ 
side  Community  Church,  Esparto,  Calif. 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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Right  Relationships* 

PAUL  wrote,  “But  we  all  mirror  the  glory  of  the  Lord  with  face 
unveiled,  and  so  we  are  being  transformed  into  the  same  like¬ 
ness  as  himself.”  (Moffatt,  2  Cor.  Ill,  18.) 

Apply  this  idea  to  taste  and  appreciation.  If  we  live  with  good  music, 
good  speech,  and  great  books,  we  become  good  persons.  We  become 
like  what  we  see  and  hear  and  read  and  love. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  of  trashy  movies,  second  rate  music, 
and  bad  literature  is  to  develop  elevated  tastes  and  high  standards  of 
judgment  through  acquaintance  and  association  with  the  best  in  art, 
music,  and  literature. 

Only  as  people  become  truly  cultivated  will  society  be  protected 
from  the  mediocre.  Spiritual  culture  is  the  end-result  of  living  in  right 
relationships  with  the  best. 

“You  do  not  educate  a  man  by  telling  him  what  he  knew  not,  but 
by  making  him  what  he  was  not,”  said  John  Ruskin.  And  how  do  we 
become  what  we  are  not.?  By  living  in  a  relationship  of  love  and  ad¬ 
miration  toward  good  people.  Seneca  said,  “Cherish  some  man  of 
high  character,  and  keep  him  ever  before  your  eyes,  living  as  if  he 
were  watching  you,  and  ordering  all  your  actions  as  if  he  beheld  them.” 

We  become  like  Christ  by  living  with  Him,  sharing  his  insights  and 
working  in  His  spirit  to  leaven  our  world.  Living  with  Him,  we  ap¬ 
proximate  His  character. 

The  elder  brother  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  was  a  type  of 
person  whose  virtues  of  thrift  and  diligence  in  his  work  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  being  disagreeable. 

But  whoever  associated  disagreeable  goodness  with  Jesus.?  He  came 
that  men  might  have  life  and  have  it  more  abundantly.  He  talked 
about  happiness  and  joy  and  peace — and  He  lived  as  he  talked.  He 
can  become  for  us  what  He  was  for  John,  who  said,  “Brethren,  now 
are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be, 
yet,  we  know  that  when  He  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we 
shall  see  Him  as  He  is.”  Or,  He  can  be  for  us  what  He  was  for  Paul, 
who  said,  “But  we  all  mirror  the  glory  of  the  Lord  with  face  unveiled, 
and  so  are  transformed  into  the  same  likeness  as  Himself.” 

*  By  the  Rev.  H.  Richard  Rasrausson,  University  Church,  West  Lafayette,  Ind. 
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Robert  E.  Speer-An  Appreciation* 

OUR  CHRISTIAN  civilization  was  given  to  us  by  mission¬ 
aries,  and  the  church  has  always  recognized  its  obligation  to 
continue  the  work  of  the  first  missionaries.  Our  missions 
have  kept  alive  in  the  churches  themselves  a  heroic  spirit.  This  spirit 
has  been  upheld  in  our  church  by  a  noble  company  of  leaders,  of  whom 
none  was  greater  than  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Elliott  Speer. 

Dr.  Speer  died  at  the  age  of  80  in  Bryn  Mawr  Hospital,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  on  Nov.  23.  He  had  entered  the  hospital  for  a  routine  checkup 
and  he  died  quiedy  during  the  night.  Memorial  services  were  held  for 
him  in  Bryn  Mawr  Church,  Nov.  24,  and  he  was  buried  at  Brookside 
Cemetery,  Englewood,  N.  J.,  Nov.  25.  Dr.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin  offi¬ 
ciated  at  both  services. 

Our  whole  church  mourns  the  loss  of  Dr.  Speer.  His  contribution 
to  the  life  and  work  of  the  church  was  very  great.  During  his  46  years, 
from  1891  to  1937,  as  secretary  of  our  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  he 
did  much  to  build  the  aggressive  foreign  missionary  policy  which  has 
sent  out  lines  into  every  continent,  and  has  built  successful  and  in¬ 
fluential  stations  in  China,  Korea,  Japan,  Siam,  India,  and  Africa.  The 
day  may  yet  come  when  the  record  of  Christian  missions  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  important  development  of  modern  times. 

Dr.  Speer  was  outstanding  for  his  leadership  in  interchurch  co¬ 
operation.  At  his  retirement  in  1937  he  was  serving  on  30  committees 
and  interchurch  agencies.  The  list  of  offices  he  held  was  a  long  one. 

The  spiritual  motive  filled  Dr.  Speer’s  life.  He  was  a  man  for  whom 
Jesus  Christ  was  lord.  His  Christianity  was  identical  with  his  inward 
and  outward  life.  His  serenity  was  derived  from  his  sense  of  being 
supremely  at  unity  with  himself.  He  had  a  blithe  and  steady  poise 
above  the  discouragements  of  life. 

“Out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness”  (Judges  XIV;  14).  Dr. 
Speer  had  great  strength  of  intellect,  character,  and  purpose.  His 
strength  was  more  evident  than  his  sweetness  but  his  sweetness  was 
nonetheless  very  real.  It  lay  in  the  inward  exaltation  of  his  soul  which 
issued  from  time  to  time  in  his  writings  and  which  could  be  caught 
from  his  preaching.  ( Continued  on  page  /jj 

*  By  Walton  W.  Rankin,  editor  of  Monday  Morning. 
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Our  Moderator's  Diary 

Nov.  2.  What  a  thrilling  Sunday  in  Indianapolis!  Gave  the  address 
at  fine  service  in  Tabernacle  Church.  Lunch  at  Woodstock  Club  with 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Vale  and  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  V.  Wade.  Mr.  Wade 
is  a  member  of  General  Assembly’s  Special  Committee  on  Pensions, 
and  one  of  the  nation’s  key  laymen.  In  afternoon  addressed  splendid 
interdenominational  gathering  at  the  First  Baptist  Church.  Later  ad¬ 
dressed  Youth  Rally  at  Irvington  Church  (Dr.  Ferguson).  Still  later 
spoke  at  a  wonderfully  fine  dinner  of  50  ministers  and  50  laymen  at 
Dr.  Vale’s  church.  Very  tired  when  I  climbed  on  the  sleeper  (named 
Popular  Vale!)  for  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.  I  was  impressed  in  Indianapolis 
by  a  new  corporation  known  as  “Presbyterian  Extension,  Inc.”  for  the 
building  of  new  churches,  with  a  liberal  revolving  fund,  and  with  one 
new  church  nearly  completed.  Was  impressed  by  the  influence  of  such 
consecrated  laymen  as  Edgar  H.  Evans,  Harry  V.  Wade,  and  Dwight 
Peterson. 

Nov.  j.  One  of  the  finest  laymen’s  dinners  yet,  with  over  300  men 
of  Beaver  Presbytery  in  attendance,  preceded  by  a  large  gathering  of 
women  of  the  Presbyterial,  including  Mrs.  Paul  Arnold,  a  deeply  con¬ 
secrated  soul  who  was  formerly  a  Roman  Catholic  and  who  is  about 
to  sail  as  one  of  our  missionaries  to  Siam.  Took  sleeper  to  Chicago. 
Received  notice  of  my  appointment  as  member  of  Government’s 
Loyalty  Review  Board. 

Nov.  8.  Had  to  rise  at  5:30  a.m.  to  catch  TWA  plane  for  New  York. 
Am  writing  this  on  the  plane,  a  TWA  Constellation.  We  are  now  at  a 
height  of  17,000  feet  over  Indiana.  The  carpet  of  white  clouds  beneath 
us  and  the  perfeedy  clear  deep  blue  sky  above  make  a  picture  of  sur¬ 
passing  beauty.  Only  occasionally  do  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  earth. 
As  one  sails  through  the  lovely  stratosphere  at  308  miles  an  hour  in  a 
beautiful  ship  weighing  40  tons,  one  grasps  the  significance  of  Dr. 
Irving  Page’s  statement  that  “the  more  we  know,  the  easier  it  is  to 
believe  in  miracles.”  Indeed,  life  is  a  texture  of  miracles,  if  we  have 
the  grace  to  appreciate  them.  Spent  whole  time  on  plane  working  on 
law  brief,  writing  diary,  and  preparing  sermon  for  Sunday.  Cannot 
help  thinking  how  awful  it  would  be  if  I  should  make  law  argument 
from  pulpit  and  get  sermon  chapter  in  law  brief.  Capt.  Wittke,  on 
learning  that  I  am  Counsel  for  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  which 
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operates  the  New  York  City  airports,  invited  me  to  his  cockpit  and 
gave  me  a  fascinating  explanation  of  the  instruments  and  controls. 
Ran  into  severe  local  storm  as  we  neared  New  York  and  had  to  circle 
the  city  for  an  hour  before  landing  at  La  Guardia  Airport,  which  was 
literally  covered  with  water. 

Nov.  9.  Delivered  sermon  in  Dr.  Kennedy  s  church  at  Englewood. 
Felt  at  home  because  of  number  of  Princeton  men  in  congregation, 
including  my  classmate,  Walter  Hildebrant,  ’09.  Dr.  Saylor,  ’89,  claims 
that  his  class  is  the  only  college  class  in  America  that  has  had  three 
Presbyterian  moderators,  Robert  E.  Speer,  89,  Maidand  Alexander, 
’89,  and  Lewis  S.  Mudge,  ’89.  I  remember  hearing  Woodrow  Wilson 
say  “There  must  be  peculiar  virtue  in  the  figure  9,”  to  which  all  of  us 
in  the  classes  of  ’09  and  ’89  say  “Amen.”  Spoke  to  afternoon  meeting 
of  officers  of  the  presbytery  in  the  same  church. 

Nov.  10.  Struggled  against  a  veritable  mountain  of  Presbyterian 
mail  and  law  mail.  Worked  all  day  on  it  but  could  not  finish. 

Nov.  II.  Wonderful  dinner  of  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  with  Mod¬ 
erator  Finney  presiding.  Dr.  George  Emerson  Barnes,  so  long  a  tower 
of  strength,  made  a  brief  but  inspiring  talk  which  elicited  much  ap¬ 
plause.  Also  inspiring  open  meeting  in  Westside  Church  at  which  I 
spoke.  Large  crowd  on  a  terribly  stormy  night.  What  a  stronghold  of 
Presbyterianism  Philadelphia  is!  This  presbytery  shows  what  strength 
can  come  from  combining  presbyteries.  Four  years  ago  they  consoli¬ 
dated  the  North  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  and 
northern  part  of  Chester  Presbytery.  I  wish  many  others  would  do 
likewise. 

Nov.  12.  Was  escorted  to  lovely  Presbyterian  House,  former  Bucher 
Mansion,  which  Philadelphia  Presbytery  has  converted  into  modern 
office,  with  rooms  for  meetings.  In  this  building  is  a  hard-working 
team  of  executives  headed  by  Dr.  Bill  Wefer,  presbytery  executive, 
whose  nervous  concern  for  the  cause  of  Christ  impresses  me.  If  only 
all  our  ministers  had  that  nervous  concern!  With  Wefer  as  fullback 
are  Gene  Stone,  competent  Field  Director,  and  Jim  Gailey,  Director 
of  Christian  Education,  halfbacks.  Would  like  to  see  them  challenge 
the  Moore-Johnston-Blake-Evans  team.  Their  wonderful  pamphlet  on 
race  relations,  “Brothers  in  Christ”  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  in¬ 
terested  in  this  subject.  Write  Board  of  Christian  Education.  Presby¬ 
tery  also  owns  and  operates  youth  camp  on  island  in  Delaware  River. 
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Missions 

The  Rev.  E.  Graham  Wilson 

General  Secretary 

“Golden  Age  Group.”  Barnes 
Memorial  Center,  a  Presbyterian 
Negro  project  in  Philadelphia,  is 
pioneering  again.  Now  it  is  reach¬ 
ing  out  to  a  class  of  people  who 
are  increasingly  the  concern  of 
welfare  organizations,  church 
groups,  and  social  workers, 
namely,  the  older  people  of  the 
neighborhood. 

The  Barnes  Memorial  Center 
project  is  known  as  the  “Golden 
Age  Group.”  In  the  project  there 
are  two  main  lines  of  work,  pro¬ 
viding  creative  activity  for  the 
elderly  people,  and  of  keeping  per¬ 
sonal  track  of  them.  The  project 
is  so  successful  that  one  of  the 
social  agencies  in  Philadelphia, 
seeing  its  usefulness,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  a  full-time  worker  to  de¬ 
velop  just  such  projects. 

A  Busy  Summer.  For  teachers 
and  students  at  Menaul  School, 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  the  record 
of  work  done  in  any  summer  after 
the  ten-months’  school  term  is 
over  is  a  long  one.  However,  in 
1947  ’^he  record  was  longer  than 
usual,  it  included  office,  farm,  and 
library  work  at  school,  service  at 
other  mission  stations,  summer 
school  study,  teaching  in  vacation 
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Bible  schools,  and  canning,  paint¬ 
ing,  and  rehabilitating  rooms  at 
home.  More  than  half  the  girl 
students,  and  nearly  all  the  boys, 
earned  money  toward  their  year’s 
expenses.  Some  earned  their  en¬ 
tire  expenses. 

And  Now  a  Church.  Rio 
Grande  Presbytery  reports  the 
formation  of  a  church  at  Pajarito, 
N.  Mex.  The  church  has  grown 
out  of  the  work  of  Sunday  school 
missions  in  that  area. 

Miss  Marie  Hubbel,  who  had 
several  years  of  experience  as  a 
Sunday  school  missionary  in 
Texas,  is  the  worker  in  Paja¬ 
rito. 

Gift  of  Building  Lot.  The 
University  of  Alaska  at  College, 
(near  Fairbanks)  Alaska,  through 
its  president.  Dr.  C.  E.  Bonnell, 
has  presented  to  the  Board  of  Na¬ 
tional  Missions  a  building  lot  in  a 
convenient  location,  to  be  used  as 
a  site  for  a  chapel  to  serve  the 
students  of  the  university.  Al¬ 
though  there  is  no  possibility  of 
building  such  a  center,  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future,  the  Rev.  N.  Harry 
Champlin,  missionary  pastor  in 
Fairbanks,  continues  his  contacts 
with  Presbyterian  students  and 
with  others  as  needed. 

Five  Foreign  Countries,  14 
States.  Warren  H.  Wilson  Junior 
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College  at  Swannanoa,  North 
Carolina,  exists  primarily  to  serve 
the  young  people  of  the  Southern 
Highland  area.  The  majority  of 
the  approximately  190  students 
come  from  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee.  Yet  the  school  does 
not  limit  itself  to  applicants  from 
this  area.  Fourteen  states  and  five 
foreign  countries,  China,  Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia,  Holland,  and 
India,  are  represented  by  students 
on  the  campus.  This  Presbyterian 
mountain  college  has  its  windows 
and  doors  wide  open  to  the  world 
about  it. 

New  Opportunities.  As  travel 
to  and  from  China  opens  up,  the 
Presbyterian  Mission  Home  in 
San  Francisco’s  Chinese  section 
finds  opportunities  to  serve  large 
numbers  of  travelers.  Chinese 
Christian  leaders  who  have  been 
studying  or  speaking  in  the 
United  States  are  helped  on  their 
return  trip.  A  Chinese  delegate  to 
the  World  Christian  Youth  Con¬ 
ference  in  Oslo  stayed  at  the 
Home  for  a  rest.  Ex  GI’s  return¬ 
ing  with  their  families  get  help 
from  the  Home  in  straightening 
out  their  immigration  problems. 
The  service  to  the  GFs  is  extra 
service.  It  is  in  addition  to  the 
many  forms  of  helpfulness 
through  which  the  Presbyterian 
Mission  Home  has  long  been 
making  a  place  for  itself  in 
this  crowded  section  of  San 
Francisco. 
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Foreign 

Missions 

The  Rev.  Charles  T.  Leber 

Secretary 

A  Venture  in  Friendship. 
Every  year,  Annie  M.  Smellie,  an 
ex-missionary  to  Colombia,  in¬ 
vites  a  group  of  Colombian  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  studying  in  the 
United  States  to  a  Christmas  party 
in  her  house,  in  Eureka,  Ill.  “With 
the  help  of  good  friends,’’  says 
Miss  Smellie,  “we  manage  to  find 
beds  and  food  for  all  who  can 
come,  whether  it  be  for  two  or 
three  days,  or  two  weeks.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  guests  are  in  the 
United  States  on  slim  scholar¬ 
ships  and  the  house  party  solves 
for  them  the  problem  of  where  to 
stay  and  eat  during  the  holidays. 

“No  elaborate  program  is 
planned.  The  young  people  fit 
very  naturally  into  the  party,  as 
they  do  into  our  homes,  churches 
and  communities.  Often  the  Span¬ 
ish  musical  numbers  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  entertainment  steal  the  show. 
Since  Mother  and  I  live  alone  and 
there  is  no  ‘man  of  the  house,’  the 
boys  take  turns  presiding  at  the 
head  of  the  table  and  asking  the 
blessing. 

“No,  there’s  nothing  sensa¬ 
tional  about  our  house  parties,  but 
if  I  have  written  anything  that 
might  encourage  others  to  enter¬ 
tain  a  foreign  group  over  the  holi¬ 
days,  I’ll  be  glad.” 
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Can  you  make  a  like  venture  in 
friendship? 

Services  Held  in  Homes  as 
in  the  Days  of  A  postles.  One 
of  the  results  of  war’s  devastation 
in  China  is  that  in  many  towns 
church  services  must  be  held  in 
places  other  than  regular  church 
buildings. 

“I  wish  you  might  visualize  a 
typical  ‘church  in  the  home,’  such 
as  most  of  these  groups  have,” 
writes  David  B.  Van  Dyck  of 
Anhwei.  “There  is  the  thatched 
roof,  mud  floor  and  small  window 
pattern,  with  backless  benches, 
often  small  ones  borrowed  from 
the  neighbors  for  use  during  serv¬ 
ice.  Then  the  women  worshipers 
will  nearly  always  fill  their  half 
of  the  building  and  overflow  into 
two-thirds  of  the  men’s  side  as 
well.  There  is  always  the  raised 
mud  platform  and  desk  or  pulpit 
for  the  leader,  and  usually  a  chart 
on  the  wall  behind  with  a  cross 
and  John  3:  16  printed  on  it. 
Probably  over  half  of  these  wor¬ 
shipers  have  had  less  than  two 
years  acquaintance  with  Christ 
and  the  gospel  message.  Only  a 
small  nucleus  of  baptized  believ¬ 
ers  meet  in  each  place,  but  with 
them  are  the  eager  throngs  who 
want  to  know  more  and  to  con¬ 
fess  Christ  before  men.  What 
a  challenge  these  groups  must 
bring  to  you  to  pray  more  laborers 
into  the  harvest  fields.” 


List  Rules  for  Mailing. 
Special  Christmas  rules  for  mail¬ 
ing  gifts  to  China,  have  been  an¬ 
nounced.  This  year  Christmas 
packages  containing  small  quanti¬ 
ties  of  prohibited  articles  such  as 
toys,  games,  confectionery  for 
bona  fide  personal  use,  are  per¬ 
mitted  entry  into  China  without 
import  license,  but — 

(1)  The  prohibited  articles  must 
be  unsolicited  gifts  from  abroad 
and  not  intended  for  sale  or  ex¬ 
change,  or  as  gifts  to  others.  They 
must  be  for  the  bona  fide  personal 
use  of  the  addressee. 

(2)  The  total  value  of  the  parcel 
(including  those  articles  which 
are  prohibited)  must  not  exceed 
US  I50  or  equivalent  in  other 
foreign  currency. 

(3)  The  burden  of  proving  that 
the  prohibited  articles  are  “un¬ 
solicited  gifts”  rests  with  the  ad¬ 
dressee,  who  may  be  called  upon 
to  produce  documentary  evidence 
in  support  of  his  claim. 

(4)  The  privilege  is  not  appli¬ 
cable  to  parcels  originating  from 
foreign  territories  contiguous  to 
China. 

Note.  A  new  air  mail  ten  cent 
letter  form  is  available  at  all  post 
offices,  which  may  be  used  for  let¬ 
ters  to  any  part  of  the  world.  This 
is  an  excellent  and  economical, 
as  well  as  a  speedy  way  to  keep 
in  touch  with  your  friends  where- 
ever  they  are. 
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Restoration  Fund 

The  Rev.  Harold  A.  Dalzell 
Executive  Director 


RESTORATION 

PROGRESS 

Goal 

$27,000,000 

Sept.  15 

Progress 

23,087,439 

Nov.  20  Cash 

15,897,091 

Report  from  Korea.  The  For¬ 
eign  Missions  Board  deputation 
to  Korea  found  church  buildings 
in  a  sad  state  of  disrepair,  roofs 
sagging,  windows  broken,  chim¬ 
neys  fallen,  paint  gone.  Some  of 
the  rural  congregations  were  wor¬ 
shipping  in  shacks,  under  canvas, 
in  non-Christian  shrines,  and  in 
the  homes  of  members. 

Before  the  war  the  Mission  had 
four  hospitals  in  South  Korea; 
now  only  Severance  and  the 
Taiku  Hospital  are  in  operation 
and  these  are  in  poor  condition. 
Severance  Union  Medical  College, 
Chosen  Christian  College,  and 
Ewha  College  have  survived  the 
war  in  the  matter  of  bare  build¬ 
ings,  but  much  of  the  equipment 
has  disappeared. 

It’s  an  old  saw  that  money 
doesn’t  do  everything,  and  it 
doesn’t.  But  your  money  through 
administration  by  the  Restoration 
Fund  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
restoring  to  full  efficient  use  those 


MONDAY  MORNING 

institutions  of  Christian  worship, 
education  and  mercy,  by  which 
the  church  in  Korea  proclaims 
the  faith. 

A  t  Ratburi,  in  Siam,  our  school, 
located  near  the  railway  bridge, 
and  our  church,  across  the  street 
from  a  Japanese  occupied  build¬ 
ing,  were  respectively  damaged 
and  demolished  by  bombs  aimed 
at  the  nearby  military  objectives. 
Restoration  funds  used  at  once  to 
repair  one  of  the  school  buildings 
made  possible  its  speedy  reopen¬ 
ing.  To  rebuild  the  church  $2,200 
is  still  needed. 

Restoration  Repairs  at  Truth 
Hall,  our  boys’  middle  school  in 
Peiping  included  installation  of 
new  electric  wiring  to  replace  ob¬ 
solete  and  dangerous  wiring — 
much  to  the  relief  of  the  school’s 
principal  who  feared  a  fire  such 
as  one  which  completely  destroyed 
the  dormitory  of  another  mission 
school  nearby,  causing  the  death 
of  two  students. 

Other  Restoration  repairs  in¬ 
cluded  first  aid  to  neglected  and 
seriously  leaking  roofs,  replaster 
jobs  for  falling  ceilings  and 
cracked  walls,  a  new  cement  floor 
for  the  basement  dining-room, 
and  the  much  needed  recondi¬ 
tioning  of  the  school’s  disabled 
furnace. 
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Chrisfian 

Education 

The  Rev.  Paul  Calvin  Payne 

General  Secretary 

The  Church  Dollar.  The  dol¬ 
lar  that  we  contributed  to  the 
church  in  1939  is  now  worth  f  .65. 
If  we  have  increased  our  weekly 
pledge  from  $i  to  $1.25,  we  are 
still  giving  only  $.81  because  of 
the  smaller  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar.  If  our  contribution  is 
to  have  the  same  purchasing 
power  as  a  dollar  had  in  1939,  we 
shall  have  to  increase  it  to  I1.54. 
This  will  just  enable  the  church 
to  stand  still,  with  no  expansion. 
In  making  your  pledge  for  1948, 
reckon  it  not  so  much  in  terms  of 
dollars  as  in  terms  of  purchasing 
power. 

We  are  indebted  to  Chicago 
Presbyterian  for  this  telling  state¬ 
ment.  It  is  one  that  will  bear  re¬ 
peating  far  and  wide! 

\ 

Westminster  Book  Stores 
offer  many  unique  gift  items,  in¬ 
cluding  fiction  and  non-fiction 
which  will  appeal  to  all  ages  and 
types  of  readers. 

Dr.  Park  Hays  Miller,  Editor 
in  Chief  of  this  Board,  has  written 
a  105-page  book,  Christian  Doc¬ 
trine  for  Sunday  School  Teachers, 
putting  into  simple  language  the 
basic  elements  of  our  Christian 
faith.  It  is  a  splendid  gift  for 


teachers,  as  well  as  for  all  lay 
Christians. 

The  Herdsman,  story  of  Amos, 
was  on  the  best-seller  list  of  the 
New  YorJ{  Herald-Tribune  this 
year;  and  books  for  children  and 
teenagers  have  received  top  hon¬ 
ors.  KeSooni  is  the  only  recent 
book  on  the  subject  of  Korea  for 
boys  and  girls. 

Use  the  storehouse  of  your  near¬ 
est  Book  Store  for  gifts  to  fill 
every  need  on  your  list. 

U niversal  Bible  Sunday,  Dec. 
6.  Topics  17  and  18  in  The  So¬ 
ciety  Kit,  Vol.  5,  are  excellent  for 
use  on  this  date.  They  are  “The 
Bible — Best  Seller — and  Least 
Read,  Why.i*”  and  “The  Most 
Important  Publication  of  1946: 
An  issue  dealing  with  the  Revised 
Standard  Version  of  the  New 
Testament.” 

Topic  7  in  the  Junior-Hi  Kit, 
No.  4,  brings  together  selected 
news  items  from  621  B.C.  to  A.D. 
1611,  the  publication  date  of  the 
King  James  Version. 

The  Kits  contain  year-round 
programs  on  intriguing  subjects 
and  are  available  at  all  West¬ 
minster  Book  Stores. 

Bible  Book  of  the  Month. 
Devotional  readings  in  Today 
have  been  correlated  with  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Mark,  selected  for  study 
during  January. 
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Ministerial  Changes  (Continued  from 
page  2) 

Thomas,  Willard  S.,  resigned  First 
Church,  Blissfield,  Mich. 

Van  Nyys,  Ezra  Allen,  resigned  Calvary 

Ministerial 

Bingham,  William  S.,  Dunbar,  Pa.,  Nov. 
3;  age  68. 

Clarke,  William,  Altona,  ITl.,  Nov.  9; 
age  67. 

Pace,  Frederick  Wm.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Oct.  31;  age  74. 


Church,  San  Francisco,  Calif,  to  retire. 
Wessels,  August  H.,  resigned  Hartwell 
Church,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Wolf,  Carl  Julius  Clemens,  resigned  First 
Church,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Necrology* 

Stark,  George  Shippen,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Nov.  13;  age  71. 

Verbrycke,  J.  Russell,  Berlin,  Md.,  Nov. 
10;  age  87. 

Willhoit,  John  Burk,  Los  Olivos,  Calif. 
Oct.  21;  age  80. 


The  Magazine  Rack 

Articles  of  interest  to  ministers  from  current  secular  magazines 

Loo^  (Dec.  9) :  “Should  Church  Property  Be  Taxed,”  p.  60.  Two  leading  re¬ 
ligious  spokesmen  (Charles  C.  Morrison  and  Joseph  V.  McKee)  debate  a  contro¬ 
versial  question  with  far  reaching  implications  for  every  American  and  for  the 
principle  upon  which  the  Republic  stands.  A  must.  “Toward  a  Saner  Sex  Life,”  by 
Harold  B.  Clemenko,  p.  106.  About  a  book  due  to  hit  the  news  stands  soon — based 
on  Dr.  Alfred  C.  Kinsey’s  nine-year  study  of  the  sex  behavior  of  Americans. 

Saturday  Revieu/  of  Literature  (Nov.  15):  Annual  guide  to  books  for  young 
people,  and  an  interesting  article  about  Harold  Stassen.  Read  the  editorial,  “To 
Secure  These  Rights,”  p.  18.  Good. 

Reader’s  Digest  (December) :  “The  Delightful  Game  of  Conversation,”  p.  4. 
“Our  Schools  Need  More  Than  Our  Money,”  by  Stanley  High,  p.  15.  “These  Let¬ 
ters  Bring  Priceless  Gifts,”  by  Paul  Kearney,  p.  99.  A  unique  Christmas  idea  that 
could  work  in  your  town.  “China — A  Report  to  the  American  People,”  by  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Bullitt,  p.  1 1 9.  “Pigs  and  Cabbages  Reform  Bad  Boys,”  by  Karl  Detzer, 
p.  125. 

Nation  (Nov.  22):  “Is  Europe  Done  For.'’”  by  Harold  J.  Laski,  p.  548.  “The 
New  Chicago  Fires,”  by  Homer  A.  Jack,  p.  551.  A  Unitarian  minister  writes  about 
a  touchy  situation — ^race. 

Fortune  (December) :  “The  Beginning  of  Leadership,”  a  note  on  the  unique 
U.  S.  position  in  the  European  struggle  (with  paintings  of  Europe  by  Henry 
Koerner).  “New  Strategy  in  Foreign  Policy,”  by  Robert  T.  Elson,  Chief,  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau,  Time,  Inc.  How  a  general  and  a  banker  are  bringing  coherence  to 
the  aims,  and  order  to  the  methods,  of  the  U.  S.  State  Department.  “CARE,  Inc.” 
How  this  businesslike  charity  organization  delivers  millions  of  food  parcels  to 
needy  Europeans  ...  its  distribution  problems  and  methods. 

Time  (Nov.  24):  “Religion,”  p.  67.  A  lot  of  good  words  on  church  and  state. 

Liberty  (December) :  “The  Miracle  of  the  Bells,”  by  Russell  Janney,  p.  36.  A 
Liberty  book  condensation.  It  ought  to  be  read  .  .  .  whether  or  not  you  agree. 

Saturday  Evening  Post  (Dec.  6) :  “Should  You  Be  Allowed  To  Drive,”  by 
David  G.  Wittels,  p.  20. 

Life  (Nov.  24) ;  “Thanksgiving,”  editorial,  p.  38. 
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"Worth  Reading  .  .  .  Worth  Buying^' 

Miracles,  A  Preliminary  Study,  by  Clive  Staples  Lewis.  Mac¬ 
millan.  220  pp.  $2.50.  C.  S.  Lewis  has  done  it  again!  Mir¬ 
acles,  A  Preliminary  Study,  is  a  great  book,  a  “must.”  With 
C.  S.  Lewis  you  must  take  Christianity  “whole  hog,”  miracles  and  all, 
or  become  an  anti-Christian  religionist,  falling  into  such  errors  as 
pantheism,  naturalism,  or  mysticism. 

The  author  in  his  chapter  on  “Christianity  and  Religion,”  says: 
“Pantheism  certainly  is  .  .  .  congenial  to  the  modern  mind;  but  the 
fact  that  a  shoe  slips  on  easily  does  not  prove  that  it  is  a  new  shoe — 
much  less  that  it  will  keep  your  feet  dry.  ...  If  ‘religion’  means  simply 
what  man  says  about  God,  and  not  what  God  does  about  man,  then 
pantheism  almost  is  religion.  And  ‘religion’  in  that  sense  has,  in  the 
long  run,  only  one  really  formidable  opponent — namely  Christianity.” 

The  whole  work  is  a  protracted  argumentum,  each  part  related  to 
what  has  gone  before  and  to  what  is  to  come  after.  To  list  some  of  the 
chapter  headings  with  a  few  comments  will  help:  “The  Naturalist  and 
Supernaturalist,”  “The  Self-Contradiction  of  the  Naturalist,”  “Mir¬ 
acles  and  the  Laws  of  Nature,”  “Horrid  Red  Things”  (the  problem 
of  semantics  in  relation  to  theological  matters),  “The  Propriety  of 
Miracles,”  “The  Grand  Miracle”  (a  discussion  of  the  Incarnation), 
“Miracles  of  the  Old  Creation,”  and  “Miracles  of  the  New  Creation” 
(the  Resurrection  is  given  a  more  adequate  treatment  than  usual). 

Ironically,  this  stirring  Christian  apology  comes  not  from  the  pulpit, 
where  a  preacher  presenting  such  a  message  might  be  run  out  of  town, 
nor  from  a  seminary,  where  the  professor  claiming  such  startling 
things  for  God  would  be  considered  naive,  but  from  an  ex-atheist  lay¬ 
man  who  has  the  courage  and  faith  to  proclaim  anew  the  basic  truth 
of  God  in  Christ.  The  least  we  can  do  is  back  up  this  man  of  God  by 
reading  bis  book  and  by  allowing  his  courage  and  faith  to  infiltrate 
our  own  sermons! — Reviewed  by  the  Rev.  William  M.  Hunter,  Mid¬ 
dletown,  New  Yorl{. 

UNDISCOVERED  COUNTRY,  by  Raymond  John  Baughan,  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company,  401  pp.,  S3,  presents  a  thought  for  each  day  of 
the  year,  compact  as  a  jewel,  vital  as  a  splash  of  color,  and 
sure  to  appear  in  many  church  bulletins  if  permission  is  forthcoming. 
The  author  is  a  Universalist  minister. — A.M.A. 
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HELP  THIS 
PRim  ALONG! 


If  you  were  in  the  drivet’s  seat  we  venture 
to  say  the  truck  would  be  making  faster 
progress.  You  would  be  anxious  to  cover 
the  distance  between  you  and  the  goal  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

For  the  past  several  weeks  we  have  been 
giving  you  the  picture  of the  headway  made 
in  the  raising  of  the  1947  budget. 

The  going  has  been  slow. 

If  our  budget  is  not  raised,  the  infinitely 
valuable  work  of  God’s  kingdom  will  fal¬ 
ter.  Surely  we  cannot  permit  this  to  happen. 
Don’t  wait  till  Dec.  31  to  get  your  benev¬ 
olence  money  in.  Sin  and  sickness  can’t  be 
held  up  waiting  for  youf  money.  God's 
work  must  go  on  every  day. 


1APR.I 


JUN.I 


AUG.l 


Actual  funds  received. 
toNovember  21, 1947, 
12,791,269. 


GENERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 


IN  MEMORY  OF 


IRobert  2(liott  ^peer 

A  Service  Under  the  Auspices  of 

THE  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 

of 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
in 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
With  the  Cooperation  of 

The  Federal  Council  The  Foreign 

oi'  Missions  Conference 

The  Churches  of  Christ  of 

IN  America  North  America 

The  Theological  Seminary 

Princeton,  New  Jersey 

★ 

FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
Fifth  Avenue  at  Twelfth  Street 
New  York 

DECEMBER  15th,  1947  —  FOUR-THIRTY  O’CLOCK 


Eobtrt  Elliott  3peer 


September  10,  1867  Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania 

November  23,  1947  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 


I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I 
have  kept  the  faith. 


Thanks  be  to  God  who  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


None  other  Lamb,  none  other  Name, 

None  other  Hope  in  Heaven  or  earth  or  sea. 
None  other  Hiding  Place  from  guilt  and  shame. 
None  beside  Thee. 


Lord,  Thou  art  Life,  though  I  be  dead; 

Love’s  Fire  Thou  art,  however  cold  I  be; 

Nor  heaven  have  I,  nor  place  to  lay  my  head. 

Nor  home,  but  Thee.  t> 

’  — Chnstma  Rossetti 


Quoted  by  R.E.S.  the  last  time  he  spoke  in  public — Pough¬ 
keepsie,  New  York,  November  5,  1947. 


ORDER  OF  SERVICE 


CALL  TO  WORSHIP  AND  INVOCATION 

The  Rev.  J,  Valdemar  Moldenhawer 

SCRIPTURE  LESSON 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Knox  Sherrill 

HYMN  276 

"He  Who  Would  Valiant  Be" 


BRIEF  TRIBUTES 

The  Rev.  John  A.  Mackay 
The  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Cavert 
The  Rev.  Wynn  C.  Fairfield 


PRAYER 

The  Rev.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin 


HYMN  434 

"The  Sands  of  Time  Are  Sinking” 

BENEDICTION 

The  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown 


A  PRAYER 


O  God  our  Father,  we  who  are  children  of  time, 
come  to  Thee  Who  art  above  time.  For  us  the  days 
that  are  past  are  past  beyond  recall  and  what  we  have 
written  on  life’s  page  we  may  not  erase.  But  our 
past  is  still  present  to  Thee  and  Thou  canst  undo 
what  is  beyond  our  power  to  change.  Thou  canst 
restore  the  wasted  years.  And  we  bring  them  to  Thee 
—  all  the  time  past  of  our  lives.  Take  it  into  Thy 
moulding  hands.  What  was  amiss,  do  Thou  amend. 
What  was  faulty,  do  Thou  fulfill.  We  bless  Thee 
for  forgiveness  but  we  ask  for  more,  even  that  Thou 
shouldst  annul  the  evil  that  we  have  done  and 
accomplish  the  good  in  which  we  failed.  We  thank 
Thee  that  Thou  art  ever  open  to  our  cry,  that  none 
can  come  to  Thee  too  late,  that  the  door  of  the 
Father’s  house  is  never  closed  to  any  child  who 
would 'come  home.  Father,  we  come  bringing  our 
marred  lives  for  Thy  remaking,  our  stained  hands 
for  Thy  cleansing,  our  tired  feet  for  Thy  rest,  our 
wearied  hearts  for  Thy  peace. 


R.E.S. 


Robert  Elliott  Speer-- 

A  Christian  Without  Guile 


One  of  the  most  highly  honored  and 
widely  beloved  Christians  of  modern 
times,  Robert  E.  Speer,  has  fallen  on 
sleep.  His  name  will  long  be  held  in 
high  honor  for  his  outstanding  ability 
and  his  extraordinary  record  of  service 
in  the  cause  of  Christian  missions  from 
his  early  manhood  until  the  great  sum¬ 
mons  came  to  him  in  his  eighty-first 
year.  He  has  been  beloved  throughout 
Christendom  by  all  who  knew  him,  not 
only  on  account  of  his  eminent  labors 
In  a  great  cause,  but  especially  for  the 
simplicity  and  crystal-clearness  of  his 
Christian  character  and  the  fraternal 
spirit  whose  aroma  made  him  a  true 
censer-bearer  of  his  Lord.  Something 
purifying  and  blessed  emanated  from 
his  guileless  life.  On  a  rather  highly 
privileged  pilgrimage  one  of  this  wri¬ 
ter’s  highest  privileges  was  friendship 
with  Robert  Speer  lor  many  years,  of 
which  there  will  ever  be  grateful  memo¬ 
ries.  Among  many  acquaintances  in 
many  lands,  regardless  of  race  or  de¬ 
nomination,  one  seems  to  have  discov¬ 
ered  no  finer  combination  of  zeal, 
strength  and  Christian  graces  than  were 
blended  in  him. 

One  could  write  at  length  of  Robert 
Speer's  public  work  since  the  days  when 
he  and  John  R.  Mott,  fresh  from  col¬ 
lege  halls,  went  over  America  challeng¬ 
ing  students  to  enlist  in  the  work  of 
world-evangelization.  What  valiant 
crusaders  were  these  two  young  men 
whose  comradeship  and  cooperation  con¬ 


tinued  unbroken  for  nearly,  if  not 
fully,  sixty  years.  It  still  warms  one’s 
heart  to  remember  them  on  college  cam¬ 
puses,  on  Round  Top  at  Northfield,  and 
in  the  Student  Volunteer  Convention  in 
Detroit  in  1904.  But  the  memories  of 
these  men  which  will  abide  most  help¬ 
fully  are  those  of  the  more  quiet  hours, 
when  one  could  know  their  real  spirit, 
and  among  those  who  pause  to  give 
thanks  for  Robert  E.  Speer  probably  no 
one  outside  the  family  circle  will  feel 
more  devoutly  grateful  than  John  R. 
Mott. 

Robert  Speer  was  warmly  evangelistic 
as  well  as  evangelical.  His  passion  for 
Christ  was  manifest  in  public  addresses 
and  in  personal  relationships.  He  wrote 
many  valuable  books.  He  was  a  great 
preacher,  unordained  by  men  but  fore¬ 
ordained  of  God.  And  his  best  sermon 
was  that  of  his  daily  life  which  touched 
multitudes  the  world  around.  He  was 
a  Presbyterian,, but  all  of  us  claimed 
him  as  one  of  our  own.  All  evangelical 
groups  loved  him  and  he  loved  them  in 
return.  His  spirit  is  revealed  in  a  quo¬ 
tation  from  Trench  which  he  used  in 
the  opening  address  at  the  Student  Vol¬ 
unteer  Convention  in  1904: 

"I  say  to  thee,  do  thou  repeat. 

To  the  first  man  thou  mayest  meet 
In  highway,  lane,  or  open  street, 
That  he  and  I  and  all  men  move 
Under  a  canopy  of  love 
As  broad  as  God’s  blue  heaven  abore.” 


At  twenty-six  years  of  age,  already 
having  served  two  or  three  years  as 
Secretary  of  one  of  the  largest  foreign 
mission  boards,  young  Robert  Speer  was 
delivering  both  the  opening  and  clos¬ 
ing  addresses  at  a  great  convention 
which  Included  many  veterans  like  Hud¬ 
son  Taylor,  Miss  Geraldine  Guinness,  \ 
Robert  A.  Hume,  A.  J.  Gordon,  A.  T. 
Pierson,  R.  T.  Bryan,  Harlan  P.  Beach 
and  W.  B.  Boggs,  and  hundreds  of 
young  people  hoping  to  sail  soon  for 
service  abroad.  The  closing  address  of 
the  Convention  reached  its  climax  in  3 
young  Speer’s  emphasis  on  Christ  in  His 
disciples.  Christ,  he  affirmed,  said  not  , 
alone  “Follow  Me’’,  “Learn  of  Me”,  and  | 
not  alone  “Abide  in  Me”,  but  a  deeper 
word  still  he  believed  the  Master  would 
speak  to  us,  “Be  I”. — “Fellow  students, 
are  we  Christ?  Is  Christ  reincarnated 
in  us?  Have  you  been  mistaken  for 
Him?” 

Here  and  there  we  have  found  other 
saintly  souls  also,  but  at  least  one  of 
his  friends  has  sometimes  said:  “I  have 
found  no  man  anywhere  whom  I  should 
rather  be  like  than  Robert  E.  Speer”. 

JAMES  H.  FRANKLIN. 
Richmond,  Virginia.  - 

- y/s  ■  ^ 

Washington,  D.  C. — Assistant  Attor-^  - 
ney  GenerfG  A.  Devitt  Vanech  defended 
the  right  of  the  government  to  ques-  ^ 
tion  the  loy\lty  of  its  employees  in  a 
speech  before\  the  Lutheran  Laymen’s 
Fellowship  her^. 

“Government  employment  is  not  a 
right  but  a  privilege.”  he  declared,  and 
asked  whether  the  civil  rights  of  the 
majority  of  Americans  should  be  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  interest  of  a  few. 
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Robert  Elliott  Speer--  ' 

A  Christian  Without  Guile 


One  of  the  most  highly  honored  and 
widely  beloved  Christians  of  modern 
times,  Robert  E.  Speer,  has  fallen  on 
sleep.  His  name  will  long  be  held  in 
high  honor  for  his  outstanding  ability 
and  his  extraordinary  record  of  service 
in  the  cause  of  Christian  missions  from 
his  early  manhood  until  the  great  sum¬ 
mons  came  to  him  in  his  eighty-first 
year.  He  has  been  beloved  throughout 
Christendom  by  all  who  knew  him,  not 
only  on  account  of  his  eminent  labors 
in  a  great  cause,  but  especially  for  the 
simplicity  and  crystal-clearness  of  his 
Christian  character  and  the  fraternal 
spirjt  whose  aroma  made  him  a  true 
censer-hearer  of  his  Lord.  Something 
purifying  and  blessed  emanated  from 
his  guileless  life.  On  a  rather  highly 
privileged  pilgrimage  one  of  this  wri¬ 
ter’s  highest  privileges  was  friendship 
with  Robert  Speer  lor  many  years,  of 
which  there  will  ever  be  grateful  memo¬ 
ries.  Among  many  acquaintances  in 
many  lands,  regardless  of  race  or  de¬ 
nomination,  one  seems  to  have  discov¬ 
ered  no  finer  combination  of  zeal, 
strength  and  Christian  graces  than  were 
blended  in  him. 

One  could  write  at  length  of  Robert 
Speer’s  public  work  since  the  days  when 
he  and  John  R.  Mott,  fresh  from  col¬ 
lege  halls,  went  over  America  challeng¬ 
ing  students  to  enlist  in  the  work  of 
world-evangelization.  What  valiant 
crusaders  were  these  two  young  men 
whose  comradeship  and  cooperation  con¬ 


tinued  unbroken  for  nearly,  if  not 
fully,  sixty  years.  It  still  warms  one’s 
heart  to  remember  them  on  college  cam¬ 
puses,  on  Round  Top  at  Northfield,  and 
in  the  Student  Volunteer  Convention  in 
Detroit  in  1904.  But  the  memories  of 
these  men  which  will  abide  most  help¬ 
fully  are  those  of  the  more  quiet  hours, 
when  one  could  know  their  real  spirit, 
and  among  those  who  pause  to  give 
thanks  for  Robert  E.  Speer  probably  no 
one  outside  the  family  circle  will  feel 
more  devoutly  grateful  than  John  R. 
Mott. 

Robert  Speer  was  warmly  evangelistic 
as  well  as  evangelical.  His  passion  for 
Christ  was  manifest  in  public  addresses 
and  in  personal  relationships.  He  wrote 
many  valuable  books.  He  was  a  great 
preacher,  unordained  by  men  but  fore¬ 
ordained  of  God.  And  his  best  sermon 
was  that  of  his  daily  life  which  touched 
multitudes  the  world  around.  He  was 
a  Presbyterian,  but  all  of  us  claimed 
him  as  one  of  our  own.  All  evangelical 
groups  loved  him  and  he  loved  them  in 
return.  His  spirit  is  revealed  in  a  quo¬ 
tation  from  Trench  which  he  used  in 
the  opening  address  at  the  Student  Vol¬ 
unteer  Convention  in  1904; 

"I  say  to  thee,  do  thou  repeat, 

To  the  first  man  thou  mayest  meet 
In  highway,  lane,  or  open  street, 
That  he  and  I  and  all  men  move 
Under  a  canopy  of  love 
As  broad  as  God’s  blue  heaven  above.” 


At  twenty-sir  years  of  age,  already 
having  served  two  or  three  years  as 
Secretary  of  one  of  the  largest  foreign 
mission  boards,  young  Robert  Speer  was 
delivering  both  the  opening  and  clos¬ 
ing  addresses  at  a  great  convention 
which  Included  many  veterans  like  Hud¬ 
son  Taylor,  Miss  Geraldine  Guinness, 
Robert  A.  Hume,  A.  J.  Gordon,  A.  T. 
Pierson,  R.  T.  Bryan,  Harlan  P.  Beach 
and  W.  B.  Boggs,  and  hundreds  of 
young  people  hoping  to  sail  soon  for 
service  abroad.  The  closing  address  of 
the  Convention  reached  its  climax  in 
young  Speer’s  emphasis  on  Christ  in  His 
disciples.  Christ,  he  affirmed,  said  not 
alone  “Follow  Me”,  “Learn  of  Me”,  and 
not  alone  “Abide  in  Me”,  but  a  deeper 
word  still  he  believed  the  Master  would 
speak  to  us,  “Be  I”. — “Fellow  students, 
are  we  Christ?  Is  Christ  reincarnated 
in  us?  Have  you  been  mistaken  for 
Him?” 

Here  and  there  we  have  found  other 
saintly  souls  also,  but  at  least  one  of 
his  friends  has  sometimes  said:  “I  have 
found  no  man  anywhere  whom  I  should 
rather  be  like  than  Robert  E.  Speer”. 

JAMES  H.  FRANKLIN. 
Richmond,  Virginia. 


Washington,  D.  C. — Assistant  Attor-  ' 
ney  General  A.  Devitt  Vanech  defended 
the  right  of  the  government  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  loyalty  of  its  employees  in  a 
speech  before  the  Lutheran  Laymen’s 
Fellowship  here. 

“Government  employment  is  not  a 
right  but  a  privilege.”  he  declared,  and 
asked  whether  the  civil  rights  of  the 
majority  of  Americans  should  be  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  interest  of  a  few. 
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The  Board  records  with  profound  sorrow  the  death  of  Robert  Elliott  Speer, 
D.D,,  LL.D,,  Litt,  D, ,  who  for  over  forty  years  served  as  an  executive  secretary  of 
the  Board,  and  since  his  retirement  as  Secretary  Emeritus,  Dr,  Speer  passed  away 
in  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsvlvania,  on  November  23rd,  19l-i7,  at  the  age  of  80  years. 

Born  in  Huntingdon,  Pa»,  on  September  10th,  1867,  the  son  of  Hon,  Robert 
Milton  and  Martha  Ellen  McMurtrie  Speer,  Dr,  Speer  studied  at  private  and  public 
schools  in  Huntingdon,  Pa.;  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass,;  at  Princeton 
University,  graduating  in  1889;  and  for  one  year  at  The  Theological  Seminary, 
Princeton,  N,  J,  He  received  an  Honorary  A,M,  from  Yale  in  1900;  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1910,  although  a  layman; 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Rutgers  University  in  1920,  from  Otterbein 
University  in  1926,  and  from  I'ashington  and  Jefferson  College  in  1938;  and  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  from  Juanita  College  in  1922  and  from  Princeton 
University  in  1939. 

On  April  20th,  1893,  Dr,  Speer  w'as  married  to  Miss  Emma  Doll  Bailey  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa,  To  them  were  born  five  children:  Elliott  (deceased),  Margaret  B,, 
Eleanor  McM.  (deceased),  Constance  S.  and  William,  Surviving  are:  his  widow  and  '  ■ 
three  children;  Miss  Margaret  B,  Speer,  a  missionary  of  the  Board  in  China  and 
now  headmistress  of  the  Shipley  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa,;  Mrs.  Robert  Barbour  of 
Bristol,  England,  and  William,  an  administrative  officer  of  Rutgers  University, 

New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  ■  , 

In  1891  Dr,  Speer  was  called  bv  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  to  become 
an  executive  secretary,  a  position  he  filled  with  distinction  for  h6  years.  During 
his  leadership  in  the  Board  he  visited  Persia,  India,  China,  Korea,  the  Philippines, 
Japan,  Siam,  Iraq  and  Central  and  South  America,  Durin?  all  the  years  he  was  a 
prolific  writer  of  books  and  magazine  articles.  He  was  a  frequent  speaker  in 
many  preparatory  schools  and  colleges  and  was  honored  by  election  to  many  positions 
of  influence,  among  them  Chairmanship  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin  -America,  and 
Moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America* 

During  his  residence  in  Englewood,  New  Jersey,  Dr,  Speer  served  as  an 
elder  in  the  First  Presbvterian  Church,  and  during  his  residence  in  New  York  City 
and  in  Lakeville,  Connecticut,  as  an  elder  in  the  First  Church  of  New  York, 

Upon  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  the  staff  of  this  Board  in 
1937  at  70  years  of  age,  the  Board  adopted  the  following  Minute: 

’'Dr,  Speer  ^s  powerful  personality  looms  so  large,  not  only  in 
the  history  of  our  own  Board,  but  also  in  the  history  of  Protestant 
Missions  during  the  past  50  years,  that  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
his  contribution  within  the  limits  of  a  paragraph.  We  can,  however, 
mention  his  chief  contributions:  He  has  been  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  of  recruiting  agents,  for  his  name  has  exercised  a  magic  influence 
over  the  youth  of  our  colleges.  His  eloquence,  supported  by  his  massive 
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intellect,  has  compelled  both  the  Church  and  the  world  to  pive  serious 
heed  to  the  missionary  appeal,  while  his  wise  and  sober  judgment  has 
won  for  him  a  recognition  as  one  of  the  leading  missionary  statesmen 
of  the  age." 

Great,  howeyer,  as  were  his  fame  and  recognition  in  the  realm  of  mission¬ 
ary  leadership  and  statesmanship,  Dr.  Speer* s  most  outstanding  and  far  reaching 
contribution  came  from  his  Christian  character.  All  who  knew  him  recall,  with  a 
yivid  and  grateful  memory,  his  personal  influence  on  their  own  lives.  On  the 
occasion  of  his  80th  birthday,  "The  Presbyterian  Tribune"  published  five  pages  of 
tributes  to  him  from  men  and  women  who  had  come  in  touch  with  him,  Mr,  Wilbur 
La  Roe,  Jr.,  the  Moderator  of  the  1^9th  General  Assembly,  wrote:  "From  the  days 
of  my  youth  Robert  £.  Speer  has  been  a  constant  inspiration  to  me.  Never  have 
I  seen  brilliant  mind  and  big  heart  more  beautifully  combined  in  an  individual. 

As  we  sit  in  our  Board  of  Trustees  meetings  at  Princeton,  I  derive  strength  from 
just  studying  the  face  of  this  great  Christian,  for  in  his  face  I  can  read  so 
clearly  unlimited  patience,  deep  love,  great  courage  and  an  abiding  faith.  In 
my  law  office  I  keep  Dr.  Speer's  photograph  constantly  before  me  to  give  me  strength 
and  inspiration.  And  I  frequently  thank  God  for  giving  to  America  and  the  world 

this  outstanding  Christian  disciple," 

The  members  of  the  staff  officers  of  the  Board  remember  with  gratitude 
and  emotion  Dr,.  Speer's  deep  devotional  character,  his  nearness  to  God,  ^ his  study 
of  the  Bible,  his  life  of  prayer,  his  victorious  faith,  and  his  exaltation  of 
‘Jesus  Christ  as  the  Lord  of  his  personal  life,  "He  being  dead,  vet  speaketh. 

The  Board  expresses  to  Mrs.  Speer  and  the  other  members  of  the ^family 
its  deepest  sympathy  in  their  sorrow,  and  its  assurance  that  the  Board  vdll  ever 
remember  him  with  grateful  hearts. 
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Ministerial 

Arnold,  Janies  William  first  pastorate 
Presby  Church,  Rifle,  Colorado. 

Atkinson,  Walter  J.,  resigned  Presby 
Church,  Sequim,  Wash. 

Brewster,  Franklin  P.,  resigned  Ozark 
Church,  Ozark,  Mo.,  and  Pleasant  Val¬ 
ley  Church,  Springfield,  Mo.,  to  First 
Church,  Lincoln,  Ark. 

Broen,  W.  E.,  resigned  First  Church, 
Two  Harbors,  Minn.,  to  Stewart 
Mem'l  Church,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Cave,  Clarence  Lawson,  first  pastorate. 
People’s  Church,  Denver,  Colo. 

Channer,  Clifford  R.,  resigned  Highland 
Park  Church,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  to 
First  Church,  Willmar,  Minn. 

Durbin,  Arthur  J.  V.,  to  Evergreen  Vil¬ 
lage  Community  Church,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Fisher,  Lawrence  Everett,  resigned  First 
Church,  New  Brighton,  Pa. 

Frifone,  Francis  V.,  resigned  Church  of 
the  Saviour,  Phila.,  to  Second  Church, 
Hazleton,  Pa. 

Hampton,  Harry  B.,  first  pastorate. 
Acreage  Community  Church,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

Harris,  Earl  B.  Jr.,  first  pastorate.  First 
Presby  Churches  of  Mackinaw  and  St. 
Ignace,  Mich. 

Hinshaw,  George  Russell,  from  United 
Brethren  Church,  to  serve  first  Church 
and  Calvary  Church,  Ardmore,  Okla. 

Hoover ,  Ernest  Llewellyn,  resigned  First 


Changes* 

Church,  Clarence,  N.  Y. 

Mahard,  Lansden,  R.,  resigned  First 
Church,  Maryville,  Mo. 

McFarland,  Edward  Frost,  resigned  First 
Church,  Templeton,  Calif,  to  retire. 

Orr,  Ralph  W.,  resigned  Kettle  Falls 
Marcus  and  Northport  Churches,  Wash., 
to  retire. 

Parker,  Harold  Marion,  from  Presby 
Church,  U.  S.,  to  serve  the  Fairfax, 
Mo.  Church. 

Scull,  Reese  E.,  resigned  Community 
Church,  Kamiah,  Idaho  and  Commu¬ 
nity  Church,  Kooskia,  Idaho,  to  Nes- 
tucca  Church,  Cloverdale,  Ore. 

Smith,  Thomas  Irvine  first  pastorate, 
Frankford  Presby  Church,  and  Ocean 
View  Church,  Delaware. 

Van  Horn,  Charles  F.  Jr.,  resigned  First 
Church,  South  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Walborn,  Albert  Philip  resigned  First 
Church  and  Silverado  Larger  Parish, 
St.  Helena,  Calif,  to  United  Protestant 
Church,  Richland,  Wash. 

White,  C.  Vin,  to  First  Church,  Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

Wilson,  Harold  Thomas,  resigned  First 
Church,  Michigan  City,  Indiana,  to 
Lake  Burien  Church,  Lake  Burien, 
Wash. 

Young,  Robert  C.,  resigned  Second 
Church,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  Church 
of  Scotland. 


Ministerial  Necrology* 

Fulcomer,  George  M.  W.,  Wabeno,  Wise.,  Koons,  Edwin  W.,  New  York  N  Y 
Nov  24;  age  Nov.  29:  age  67.  ’  '  ’ 

Humphrey,  J.  D.,  New  Castle,  Pa.  Nov.  Lawrence,  Edwin  Percy,  Caldwell,  Idaho, 
age  77*  Nov.  24;  age  75. 

Information  from  the  Board  of  Pensions. 
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Hopes  and  Fears 

By  Warren  S.  Reeve  * 

The  hopes  and  fears  of  all  the  years” — the  phrase  calls  to 
mind  the  deep  conflict  of  human  emotions,  in  which  selfishness 
born  of  fear  struggles  with  altruism  born  of  hope.  Imagine  the 
succession  of  hopes  you  have  had  in  your  own  breast,  the  surging  of 
aspirations  weak  and  strong  from  the  time  of  childhood  even  until 
now.  Think  of  all  the  hopes  your  mother  had,  and  then  multiply 
them  indefinitely,  and  add  an  even  larger  number  of  fears.  Thus  you 
will  be  enabled  to  conceive  of  the  aspect  of  Christmas  which  Phillips 
Brooks  had  in  view  in  the  lines; 

The  hopes  and  fears  of  all  the  years 
Are  met  in  thee  tonight. 

Any  single  hope  that  you  possess  is  never  a  hope  all  by  itself.  It  is 
never  really  isolated  from  the  whole  bundle  of  your  aspirations  and 
ambitions,  even  though  it  may  seem  to  be  isolated.  Any  and  every 
hope  and  purpose  that  you  and  I  have  are  like  branches  of  a  tree.  The 
tree  puts  forth  many  branches  and  leaves,  but  the  many  are  not  isolated 
from  one  another,  they  have  a  common  origin  and  unity.  The  same 
is  true  of  our  fears.  And  when  you  get  down  to  the  root  of  human 
character  do  you  not  find  within  the  core  of  individuality  a  dualism,  an 
urge  to  perpetuate  the  self  or  to  glorify  the  self,  on  the  one  hand  and 
on  the  other  an  urge  to  get  rid  of  self  and  to  seek  the  welfare  of  our 
fellow-men  ? 

This  dual  urge  springs  from  the  dual  nature  of  man.  Man  is  a 
creature  created  in  the  image  of  God.  Man  is  generous  and  self- 
sacrificing,  yet  at  the  same  time,  and  paradoxically,  egotistic  and  selfish. 
Since  man  has  been  created  in  the  image  of  God,  he  has  a  deep  longing 
to  be  redeemed  from  mean  egotism. 

The  passion  to  be  disinterested,  to  put  oneself  in  the  place  of  others, 
to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  men  should  do  unto  us,  is  grounded  in 
hope.  We  might  call  this  passion  our  guardian  angel. 

The  urge  to  be  flattered,  to  let  our  ego  assert  itself  in  a  thousand 
and  one  ways,  is  grounded  in  fear.  We  take  care  of  number  one  because 
we  are  afraid,  ^^e  might  call  this  fear  a  malicious  spirit. 


•  Minister,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 
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On  that  first  Christmas  night  the  angels  of  hope  of  all  the  years,  and 
the  spirits  of  fear  of  all  the  years  were  met  in  a  mortal  contest.  On  that 
night  the  myriad  of  evil  spirits — the  vast  assemblage  of  egos — saw  and 
trembled.  A  like  host  of  angels — the  assembled  hopes  of  all  mankind  in 
its  quest  for  God — stood,  as  Milton  puts  it,  “thick  as  stars.”  The  egotist 
spirits  quaked  and  sweated  and  wresded,  and  in  gasping  desperation, 
knew  themselves  vanquished.  The  angels  of  hope  raised  their  tri¬ 
umphant  song. 


Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest, 
and  on  earth  peace  among  men  of  good  will. 

For  in  the  contest  God  had  given  the  victory  to  the  angels  of  hope. 
He  had  so  loved  the  world  that  He  had  given  His  only  begotten  Son 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting 
life.  Bethlehem  that  first  Christmas  night  signified  utter  self-giving  and 
utter  outpouring  of  the  very  inner  nature  of  the  Divine  Heart.  Before 
such  pure  love  the  spirits  of  fear  and  selfishness  were  consumed  as  in  a 
devouring  flame. 

Christmas  is  therefore  a  reminder  that  God  is  greater  than  egotism. 
In  the  heart  of  Christmas  there  is  eager  gladness  in  giving,  the  heart 
of  Christmas  means  that  we  delight  in  thinking  of  others  more  than  of 
urselves. 

At  Bethlehem  deity  took  humanity  for  its  garb.  At  Bethlehem,  as 
was  said  by  St.  Athanasius,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Word:  “For  this  reason  was  He  born,  appeared  as  man,  and  died  and 
rose  again,  that  whithersoever  men  have  been  lured  away.  He  may 
recall  them  from  thence,  and  reveal  to  them  His  own  true  Father;  as 
He  Himself  says,  ‘I  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,’  ”  and 
again,  “He  became  human  in  order  that  we  should  become  divine.” 


It  is  well  to  remember  that  abstract  Christianity  is  neither  useful  nor 
beautiful.  The  value  of  it  is  only  seen  when  it  becomes  a  habit  of 
living.  The  most  shapely  and  beautiful  garment  loses  its  symmetry  and 
beauty  when  it  is  cast  off  and  laid  upon  a  couch  or  hung  upon  a  peg. 
Let  it  be  put  on  by  its  owner  and  you  at  once  perceive  its  comeliness. 
Something  like  this  is  true  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  It  is  not  meant  to 
be  judged  or  criticized  apart  from  the  lives  of  men. — Robert  White. 
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Our  Moderator's  Diary 

Nov.  18.  Received  suggestion  from  an  able  minister  that  Vice 
Moderator  be  given  liberal  salary  and  elected  for  five  years  in  order 
to  insure  continuity  of  executive  leadership.  In  same  mail  similar 
suggestion  from  an  outstanding  layman.  Took  noon  train  for  Lan¬ 
caster.  Delightful  dinner  with  20  ministers  of  Donegal  Presbytery, 
followed  by  huge  mass  meeting  in  First  Church,  Lancaster  (Dr. 
Struck).  My  address  broadcast.  Deeply  touched  by  presentation  of  New 
Testament  with  inscription  in  gold  letters:  “Presented  to  Wilbur 
La  Roe,  Jr.,  Moderator  of  General  Assembly,  by  the  Westminster  Fel¬ 
lowship  of  Donegal  Presbytery.”  Success  of  meeting  due  to  skillful  plan¬ 
ning  by  Sam  Slaymaker,  inspired  layman  and  member  of  General 
Council.  What  a  layman! 

Nov.  ig.  Took  7:06  a.m.  train  to  Philadelphia  to  attend  meeting  of 
Board  of  Christian  Education.  On  train  studied  complaints  from 
Presbyterians  in  New  Mexico  that  Roman  Catholic  nuns  are  teaching 
in  public  schools.  Deeply  impressed  by  agenda  of  Board  of  Christian 
Education  and  by  high  and  consecrated  quality  of  board  members  and 
staff.  One  of  the  most  satisfying  aspects  of  our  church  to  a  lay  Moder¬ 
ator  is  the  deep  consecration  and  the  high  caliber  of  all  of  our  four 
boards  and  their  staffs.  Inspiring  talk  by  Dr.  Lowrie  on  his  forthcoming 
book  on  “The  Place  of  Christianity  in  Higher  Education.”  Such  clear 
and  inspired  thinking  as  Dr.  Lowrie’s  is  of  the  utmost  value  in  giving 
true  direction  to  a  lost  world.  I  look  forward  most  eagerly  to  this 
book.  Got  real  thrill  from  visiting  magnificent  new  book  store  in 
Witherspoon  Building.  After  lunch  spoke  briefly  to  Board  and  staff  on 
need  of  Christian  education  to  combat  paganisms,  and  took  train  to 
Washington.  Spent  one  hour  in  ofiEce,  two  hours  at  home,  and  took 
night  sleeper  to  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Nov.  20.  Heart-warming  experience  addressing  Moravian  Synod 
(Southern  Province)  at  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  A  fine,  loving  people 
presided  over  by  Bishop  Pfohl,  a  kindly  and  able  leader.  Took  plane 
to  Washington,  arriving  just  in  time  to  join  Attorney-General  Clark 
at  dinner  at  Washington  Heights  Church  (Mr.  Sherrill)  where  Mrs. 
La  Roe  and  I  were  members  many  years  ago  during  the  pastorate  of  a 
beloved  minister.  Dr.  John  C.  Palmer,  retired.  Our  host  was  Cliff 
Berryman,  noted  cartoonist. 
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Nov.  21.  Missed  8  a.m.  train  because  of  father’s  illness.  Caught  9  a.m. 
train.  Law  conferences  in  New  York.  Mrs.  La  Roe  came  on  later  train, 
quite  upset  because  fine  lo-year-old  girl  on  crowded  lounge  car  was 
terribly  embarrassed  by  noisy,  half-intoxicated  mother.  These  lounge 
cars  are  just  traveling  saloons.  I  wish  all  liquor  could  be  dumped  in  the 
ocean.  We  took  Lackawanna  ferry  and  train  to  Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pa. 
Met  at  station  by  Arthur  H.  Limouze,  stalwart  and  faithful  promoter 
of  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Nov.  22.  Another  great  thrill  in  addressing  240  delegates  to  inter¬ 
denominational  and  international  United  Stewardship  Conference.  No 
finer  or  more  deeply  consecrated  group  have  I  met.  I  rejoice  to  see 
how  love  for  Christ  cuts  across  denominational  and  national  boundaries 
as  Christians  of  various  denominations  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States  clasp  hands  in  fellowship.  Received  two  invitations  to  speak  in 
Canada.  Our  very  thoughtful  minister  at  home,  Dr.  Hollister,  tele¬ 
phoned  that  father  is  better,  relieving  our  anxiety. 

Nov.  2j.  Dr.  Peter  K.  Emmons,  my  friend  and  colleague  on  Prince¬ 
ton  Seminary  Board,  came  early  with  his  car  and  drove  me  through 
the  Pocono  Mountains  to  Scranton,  where  I  had  the  privilege  of 
delivering  sermon  as  part  of  a  service  celebrating  his  20th  anniversary 
as  minister  of  Westminster  Church.  Driven  back  to  Buck  Hill  Falls  by 
a  fine  young  lawyer  and  elder,  William  J.  Oliver.  Gave  talk  in  after¬ 
noon  bringing  to  a  close  the  inspiring  Stewardship  Conference.  Every¬ 
where  I  go  I  find  a  new  enthusiasm  for  the  church.  Here  in  Buck  Hill 
Falls  I  also  found  a  flaming  zeal.  Protestant  Christianity  is  on  the 
move. 

Nov.  2^.  Terribly  upset  by  news  of  death  of  our  beloved  Robert  E. 
Speer,  a  Christian  statesman  of  such  caliber  that  one  despairs  at  the 
thought  of  finding  anyone  to  take  his  place.  A  tall  cedar  has  fallen.  But 
the  spirit  of  Robert  Speer  will  live  on  in  the  hearts  of  both  ministers 
and  laymen.  Driven  to  Scranton  by  Drs.  Weisley,  Parsons,  and 
Keppel.  Magnificent  luncheon  group  of  nearly  300  women.  What  life 
and  vigor  in  Lackawanna  Presbytcrial !  What  a  power  our  Presbyterian 
women  are  for  Christ!  But  there  was  a  shadow  over  the  meeting  due 
to  sadness  over  Dr.  Speer’s  death.  We  were  driven  to  Wilkes-Barre  in  a 
heavy  rain.  Lovely  dinner  for  Mrs.  La  Roe  by  Presbyterial  officers.  I 
spoke  at  fine  dinner  of  300  men  with  layman  Cahoon  presiding. 
Wonderful  spirit. 
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National 

Missions 

The  Rev.  E.  Graham  Wilson 

General  Secretary 

The  Presbyterian  Navy.  A 
fleet  of  three  ships  plies  Alaskan 
waters  in  the  name  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  M.  S.  Vermay  is 
owned  privately  by  Rev.  Verne  J. 
Swanson,  pastor  at  Craig  and  Kla- 
wock,  but  is  at  the  service  of  the 
church  in  transporting  mission¬ 
aries  and  their  supplies,  including 
those  for  Sheldon  Jackson  School. 
The  well-known  Princeton-Hall, 
with  the  Rev.  Paul  Prouty,  gen¬ 
eral  missionary,  carries  on  evan¬ 
gelistic  services  in  villages  that 
would  not  be  reached  otherwise, 
and  links  the  programs  of  church 
and  school.  The  SJS  is  the  service 
boat  of  the  Sheldon  Jackson 
School.  All  are  sea-going  vessels. 

Navajo  Americans.  Recent 
publicity  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  on  the  plight  of  61,000 
Navajo  Americans  has  stirred  the 
churches  to  ask  what  they  can  do 
to  help.  To  save  the  time  of  hard- 
pressed  missionaries  the  Board 
sent  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  key 
workers,  both  Indian  and  white, 
asking  for  suggestions.  The  re¬ 
plies  received  are  summarized 
herewith: 

(i)  Missionaries  themselves  are 
not  prepared  to  handle  direct  re¬ 
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lief.  They  recommend  that  gifts 
of  clothing  and  staple  foods  be 
sent  to  an  organization  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  that  work,  Navajo  As¬ 
sistance,  Inc.,  Gallup,  New  Mex¬ 
ico. 

(2)  A  ten-year  program  of  edu¬ 
cational,  medical,  economic,  and 
social  service  to  the  Navajos  is  be¬ 
fore  Congress.  The  present  emer¬ 
gency  is  not  new,  it  will  not  be 
remedied  quickly.  Write  to  your 
Congressmen,  urging  them  to 
support  this  program. 

(3)  The  work  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  among  the  Nava¬ 
jos  is  recognized  as  outstanding. 
Continue  to  support  the  long-term 
projects  carried  out  through  the 
Board  of  National  Missions  in 
schools,  hospitals,  and  church 
work  on  the  Navajo  Reservation. 

Industrial  Relations.  Nine¬ 
teen  seminar  terms  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Institute  of  Industrial  Re¬ 
lations,  Labor  Temple,  New  York 
City,  have  been  held,  with  an  en¬ 
rollment  of  259,  according  to  the 
December  report  of  the  dean. 
Rev.  Marshal  L.  Scott.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  has  been  an  experi¬ 
mental,  one-week,  advanced  term 
with  II  enrolled.  Two  of  the 
terms  were  held  at  McCormick 
Seminary,  Chicago;  and  two  at 
San  Francisco  Seminary,  San 
Anselmo,  Calif.  Students  are  now 
registering  for  terms  to  be  held  in 
January,  April,  May,  June,  with 
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a  July  term  at  San  Francisco  Semi¬ 
nary.  The  enrollment  includes 
men  coming  on  scholarships  from 
all  the  Congregational-Christian, 
Baptist,  Lutheran,  and  United 
Presbyterian  Churches.  The  ca¬ 
pacity  at  Labor  Temple  is  i6  in 
reasonable  comfort,  and  21  under 
crowded  conditions.  The  Insti¬ 
tute  is  the  only  training  school  of 
its  kind  under  Protestant  auspices. 

New  Books.  The  following  are 
recent  additions  to  the  National 
Missions  Loan  Library:  Ameri¬ 
cans  One  and  All,  edited  by  Harry 
Shaw  and  Ruth  Davis,  an  anthol¬ 
ogy  which  proves,  through  the 
short  story,  the  common  human¬ 
ity  of  all  Americans;  The  Tennes¬ 
see,  Vol.  I,  The  Old  River — 
Frontier  to  Secession,  by  Donald 
Davidson;  T he  Shore  Dimly  Seen, 
by  Ellis  G.  Arnall,  the  record  of 
Governor  Arnall’s  achievements 
and  a  wise  and  suggestive  look  at 
that  dimly  seen  shore  toward 
which  the  nation  moves;  Small 
Town,  by  Granville  Hicks.  De¬ 
scribes  what  the  people  of  a  small 
town  talk  about  and  think  about, 
their  opinions  and  morals,  their 
religion,  education,  economic  pat¬ 
terns,  and  political  life;  Inside 
U .  S.  A.,  by  John  Gunther,  an  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  many  and  com¬ 
plex  forces  at  play  in  our  nation 
today. 

Rental  period,  two  weeks,  bor¬ 
rower  paying  postage  both  ways. 
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Foreign 

Missions 

The  Rev.  Charles  T.  Leber 
Secretary 

“Things  Are  Looking  Bet¬ 
ter.”  To  the  senior  missionary  it 
was  just  a  routine  visit  to  a  church 
in  the  Guatemalan  village  of  San 
Antonio,  but  to  the  new  mission¬ 
ary  who  accompanied  him,  it  was 
anything  but  routine.  The  new 
missionary  writes  of  this  first  visit 
to  the  church: 

“The  meeting  was  attended  by 
all  the  elders,  the  deacons  and  the 
deaconesses.  Each  was  expected  to 
give  a  personal  report  on  his  or  her 
evangelistic  activities  during  the 
past  month.  Each  reported  on  the 
number  of  services  attended  and 
conducted,  the  number  or  reli¬ 
gious  tracts  distributed,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  evangelized,  and  the 
number  of  sick  calls  made, 
throughout  the  month.  To  these 
people  the  procedure  was  a  rou¬ 
tine  thing,  to  me  it  was  an  out¬ 
standing  example  of  Christian 
zeal.  I  had  never  seen  such  a  proj¬ 
ect  even  tried  by  any  session  in 
the  States.” 

The  next  morning,  the  two  met 
a  believer  from  a  small  tribe  sel¬ 
dom  visited  by  missionaries.  The 
senior  missionary  introduced  his 
young  friend  to  the  native. 

“Thank  God  you  have  come  to 
help  us,”  the  Indian  said  fer¬ 
vently,  then  added  a  simple  ques- 
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tion.  “How  does  it  go  with  the 
church  up  there  in  the  States?” 

“I  started  to  give  a  glib  answer 
— ‘just  fine,’  or  some  such  thing,” 
reports  the  young  missionary, 
“but  my  mind  flashed  back  to  the 
session  meeting  in  the  village  of 
San  Antonio,  and  I  couldn’t. 
These  people  have  such  an  admi¬ 
ration  for  the  church  in  the  States 
that  one  hates  to  disillusion  them. 
We  who  know  the  church  back 
home  have  to  be  much  more  hum¬ 
ble.  But  I  thought  of  the  New  Life 
Movement,  the  Laymen’s  Move¬ 
ment,  and  the  tremendous  Resto¬ 
ration  Fund,  and  I  answered, 
‘Things  are  looking  better  and 
picking  up  at  home.’  It  made 
him  very  happy  and  he  rode  off 
thanking  God  that  the  church  in 
the  States  was  able  to  send  more 
missionaries.” 

The  Net.  A  little  south  of  the 
Mission  gate  and  right  next  to  the 
Ministry  of  War  in  Teheran, 
there  is  an  attractive  display  win¬ 
dow.  There  is  always  a  group  of 
interested  spectators  in  front  of 
the  window.  What  is  the  attrac¬ 
tion?  Books.  And  alongside  the 
window  is  a  door  that  leads  into  a 
reading  room  where  those  who 
look  may  examine  those  books, 
and  the  many  magazines,  both  re¬ 
ligious  and  secular,  which  they 
find  on  the  shelves  indoors.  There 
the  people  may  sit  and  read  com¬ 
fortably. 
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That  reading  room  is  a  net  in 
the  hands  of  the  Iranian  Christian 
missionary  society,  set  to  catch  the 
interest  of  Persia’s  young  intel¬ 
lectuals.  Every  evening  when  the 
doors  of  the  reading  room  close 
for  the  night,  the  group — be  they 
5  or  25,  are  invited  to  come  on 
over  to  the  mission  compound  and 
learn  more  about  Christianity. 
This  practice  has  brought  marked 
results  in  church  membership. 

A  young  man  who  had  made  a 
strong  confession  of  faith  was 
asked  what  had  influenced  him 
to  take  the  step.  “There  were  a 
number  of  things,  of  course,”  he 
said,  “but  the  man  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  reading  room,  and 
a  history  of  the  Church  in  Iran, 
made  a  very  deep  impression.” 

Laymen’s  Movement 
Emerges.  There  Is  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  a  laymen’s  move¬ 
ment  in  Africa.  The  elders  arc 
showing  that  they  want  to  enter 
into  the  full  heritage  of  eldership. 

“Up  to  the  present,”  says  Rev. 
Fred  W.  Neal,  our  missionary  in 
Cameroons,  “the  elders  have  been 
much  under  the  thumb  of  the  pas¬ 
tors.  But  they  have  always  been 
willing  to  make  great  sacrifices 
of  their  time  and  energy  to  fulfill 
their  calling.  Most  of  them  are 
inadequately  trained,  but  are 
making  up  for  that  by  their  nat¬ 
ural  ability  and  zeal  for  the  Lord’s 
work.” 
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Restoration  Fund 

The  Rev.  Harold  A.  Dalzell 
Executive  Director 


RESTORATION 

PROGRESS 

Goal 

$27,000,000 

Sept.  15 

Progress 

23,087,439 

Dec.  5  Cash 

16,302,280 

Student  Body  of  800.  The 
North  Star  Presbyterian  High 
School  on  the  Island  of  Hokaido 
in  North  Japan  was  occupied 
during  the  war  by  a  Japa¬ 
nese  government  school,  and  after 
the  war,  by  Americans  who  began 
extensive  operations  to  remodel 
the  buildings  for  a  convalescent 
home  for  servicemen.  They  tore 
an  enormous  hole  in  one  wall  to 
expedite  the  entrance  of  trucks 
into  the  campus  and  dumped 
boulders  on  the  lawns  to  make  a 
firm  roadbed.  A  room  full  of  dam¬ 
aged  schoolbenches  is  still  another 
grim  reminder  of  the  occupation 
of  the  North  Star  High  School 
by  Americans. 

After  the  Americans  left,  neigh¬ 
boring  townspeople  in  their 
search  for  scarce  building  mate¬ 
rials  and  wood  for  fuel,  further 
damaged  the  school  buildings  by 
their  vandalism. 

The  dormitory  building  is  com¬ 
pletely  unhabitable,  the  heating 


plant  is  not  functioning  (Ho- 
kaido’s  climate  is  like  Montana’s) 
the  plumbing  is  of  the  most  ele¬ 
mentary  sort.  Still  the  school  has 
a  student  body  of  eight  hundred 
and  a  vigorous  will  and  courage 
to  go  on ! 

Going  a  Long  Way.  Not 
quite  fourteen  thousand  dollars  of 
the  fifty  thousand  allotted  for  the¬ 
ological  training  by  the  World 
Council,  with  Presbyterian  par¬ 
ticipation,  have  been  spent  to  date. 
Twenty-five  students  from  seven 
European  countries  and  one 
South  Sea  Island  are  studying  in 
this  country  on  scholarships  in 
twelve  seminaries  representing 
five  different  churches. 

List  Needs  of  Korean 
Church.  The  Foreign  Board’s 
recent  deputation  to  Korea  lists 
among  the  specific  needs  of  the 
Korean  Church  the  following: 
building  materials,  organs,  com¬ 
munion  sets,  Sunday  school  sup¬ 
plies,  religious  books,  Bibles, 
hymnals,  sacred  music,  trucks, 
tents,  and  audio-visual  equip¬ 
ment.  These  are  needs  over  and 
above  what  the  Korean  Church 
members  can  themselves  supply. 
And  they  all  cost  money — money 
which  you  are  asked  to  contribute 
to  them  through  the  Restoration 
Fund. 
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Christian 

Education 

The  Rev.  Paul  Calvin  Payne 
General  Secrefary 

“What  Price”  Per  Capita? 
An  average  per  capita  of  $12  a 
year  ($i  a  month,  or  23  cents  a 
week)  paid  regularly  by  each 
member  to  the  benevolence  fund 
of  the  Boards  would  mean  a 
budget  of  $27,000,000  with  which 
to  fulfill  Christ’s  command,  “Go 
.  .  .  preach.” 

Four  denominations  gave  more, 
according  to  1946  reports:  Ohio 
Friends,  $17.01;  the  Nazarenes, 
the  United  Presbyterians, 
$13.14;  and  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  $12.72. 

This  figure  of  $27,000,000 
would  be  equivalent  to  $i  in¬ 
vested  annually  in  each  of  the  27,- 
000,000  children  and  young  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  U.S.A.  who  have  never 
received  any  religious  training  of 
any  kind.  It  would  mean  that  a 
portion  of  these  would  be  reached 
through  the  House-to-House  Visi¬ 
tation  and  Bible  Story  Hour  pro¬ 
gram  that  awaits  sufficient  funds 
for  its  development. 

Shall  we  not  continue  to  chal¬ 
lenge  our  members  to  give  accord¬ 
ing  to  present  need — not  accord¬ 
ing  to  past  habits } 

It  is  said  that  when  a  man  is 
converted,  his  purse  will  be  in¬ 
verted!  Flow  true  is  this  in  your 
congregation  ? 


Y oung  People’s  Day.  Material 
to  be  used  in  the  observance  of 
this  important  date,  Jan.  25,  is 
available  on  request  from  West¬ 
minster  Book  Stores  or  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Church  Relations. 
Theme:  “Jesus  Christ  Is  Lord.” 

In  the  special  offering  for  the 
board,  recommended  by  General 
Assembly,  your  church  has  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  register  its  concern 
for  the  religious  training  of  our 
youth,  by  making  a  substantial 
contribution.  Read  pages  23  to  42 
in  the  Annual  Report,  and  present 
the  challenge  from  the  pulpit  and 
in  church  papers  in  order  that  in¬ 
dividual  gifts  and  special  offerings 
will  reflect  a  genuine  concern  for 
our  youth  program. 

Board  Elects.  Rev.  Paul  L. 
Meacham,  Th.D.,  pastor  of  First 
Church,  Carmi,  Ill.,  has  been 
elected  Religious  Book  Editor  of 
The  Westminster  Press,  and  will 
come  to  Philadelphia  in  1948. 

A  graduate  of  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  and  McCormick  Seminary, 
Dr.  Meacham  received  his  S.T.M. 
and  Th.D.  degrees  from  Union 
Seminary,  New  York. 

New  Members.  Dr.  Robert 
Worth  Frank,  president  of  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Seminary,  succeeds  Dr. 
J.  Harry  Cotton,  and  Mrs.  Lloyd 
R.  Carrick,  wife  of  the  pastor  of 
St.  John’s  Church,  San  Francisco, 
succeeds  Dr.  Helen  O.  Rice,  as 
members  of  the  board. 
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The  Seminaries 

The  Rev.  Edward  Fay  Campbell 
Secretary,  Council  on  Theological 
Education 


The  Church,  Its 
Life  and  Work 

From  Monday  Morning's 
Editorial  Department 


Summer  Field  Work  Re¬ 
port.  Eleven  students  at  Johnson 
C.  Smith  Seminary  gained  valu¬ 
able  experience  and  training  in 
techniques  as  they  served  21  pul¬ 
pits.  Two  hundred  and  six  ser¬ 
mons  were  delivered,  seven  reviv¬ 
als  conducted,  and  125  pastoral 
calls  were  made  (by  four  stu¬ 
dents).  Assistance  was  given  in 
eight  Vacation  Bible  Schools.  An 
interdenominational  boys’  club 
was  organized,  and  recreational 
programs  were  set  up  in  two  com¬ 
munity  centers. 

There  were  69  additions  to  the 
churches  served. 

—Dr.  John  A.  Mackay,  president 
of  Princeton  Seminary,  will  be¬ 
come  chairman  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Missionary  Council,  Jan.  i. 
The  Council  represents  28  re¬ 
gional  bodies  and  unites  churches 
in  a  world-wide  missionary  fel¬ 
lowship. 

— Four  students  from  Lincoln  are 
doing  field  work  this  year  in  com¬ 
munity  centers  in  Philadelphia, 
under  the  joint  supervision  of  the 
seminary  and  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia. 


Celebrate  75th  Anniversary 
of  Bryn  Mawr  Church.  The 
75th  anniversary  of  Bryn  Mawr 
Church  will  be  celebrated  Jan. 

11-18.  A 
large  pro¬ 
gram  of 
events  has 
been  pre¬ 
pared  in 
connection 
with  the 
celebrati  o  n . 

Dr.  La 
Roe,  Mod¬ 
erator  of  the 
General  Assembly,  will  be  guest 
speaker  at  the  service  emphasizing 
the  contribution  of  Bryn  Mawr 
Church  to  our  communion, 
Thursday  night,  Jan.  15.  At  this 
service  leaders  of  the  boards  will 
be  present,  including  Dr.  Jean  S. 
Milner,  of  Indianapolis,  president 
of  the  Board  of  National  Mis¬ 
sions;  Dr.  Peter  K.  Emmons,  of 
Scranton,  Pa.,  vice-president  of 
The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions; 
and  Mr.  J.  Howard  Pew,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  president  of  the  trustees 
of  General  Assembly.  Dr.  Rex  S. 
Clements,  pastor  of  the  Bryn 
Mawr  Church,  is  president  of  the 
Board  of  Christian  Education. 

At  the  interdenominational 


Dr.  Clements 
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service  Sunday  night,  Dr.  Joseph 
Fort  Newton,  of  Philadelphia, 
will  be  guest  preacher,  and  at  the 
special  youth  service,  Jan.  i8.  Dr. 
Walter  H.  Judd,  Congressman 
from  Minnesota,  and  former  med¬ 
ical  missionary  to  China,  will  be 
guest  speaker. 

On  Tuesday  night,  Jan.  13, 
there  will  be  a  community  service, 
in  which  the  numerous  schools 
and  colleges  of  Bryn  Mawr  com¬ 
munity,  will  be  represented.  Dr. 
George  W.  McClelland,  president 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  an  elder  of  Bryn  Mawr 
Church,  will  preside,  and  Dr. 
Robert  Clothier,  president  of 
Rutgers  University,  who  was 
raised  in  Bryn  Mawr  Church,  will 
give  the  principal  address. 

Dr.  Clements  became  pastor  of 
the  church  in  1937.  During  his 
pastorate  the  membership  has  in¬ 
creased  from  1,053  to  1,750,  the 
old  church  has  been  razed,  the 
building  program  completed,  and 
the  church  indebtedness  liqui¬ 
dated. 

The  church  was  the  first  in  our 
communion  to  support  its  own 
foreign  missionary.  Dr.  William 
Wanless,  later  Sir  William  Wan- 
less,  who  served  for  39  years  in 
India.  Since  its  beginning  Bryn 
Mawr  Church  has  contributed 
$1,200,000  to  benevolence  causes. 

The  present  church  edifice  was 
built  in  1927-29,  and  received  an 
award  as  one  of  the  finest  exam¬ 
ples  of  church  architecture  at  that 
time.  The  building  program  was 


completed  in  1941,  when  the  Me¬ 
morial  Chapel  was  built  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  memory  of  Mary 
Catherine  Pew. 

Committee  on  Church 
Structure  Meets.  The  commit¬ 
tee  which  is  studying  the  structure 
of  our  church  met  for  lengthy  ses¬ 
sions  at  the  Witherspoon  Build¬ 
ing,  Dec.  9  and  10.  Dr.  Robert  B. 
Whyte,  of  Old  Stone  Church, 
Cleveland,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  presided.  The  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  committee  will  be  in 
Philadelphia,  late  in  March,  1948. 

Widely  Known  Church 
Leaders  Dead.  Dr.  David 
Braun,  pastor  of  Swarthmore 
Church,  died  in  Philadelphia, 
Dec.  II.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Department  of  Church  Coopera¬ 
tion  and  Union,  and  a  favorite 
visiting  preacher  and  lecturer 
among  youth  groups  throughout 
the  church.  During  the  winter  of 
1941-42,  Dr.  Braun  was  official 
representative  of  our  church  at 
Newport  News,  Va.,  where,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  representatives 
from  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  U.  S.,  he  did  outstanding 
work  in  ministering  to  the  troops. 

Dr.  Ezra  Allen  Van  Nuys,  pas¬ 
tor  emeritus  of  Calvary  Church, 
San  Francisco,  died  Dec.  i.  He 
had  served  the  church  as  pastor 
from  1922  to  1946.  In  1945  he 
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was  a  candidate  for  the  modera- 
torship  of  the  157th  General  As¬ 
sembly,  which  met  at  Minneap¬ 
olis.  Dr.  Van  Nuys  was  moderator 
of  the  Synod  of  California  in 
1933,  and  he  had  been  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  San 
Francisco  Theological  Seminary, 
at  San  Anselmo. 

Church  Offers  Scholarship. 
Rev.  Luther  Elvin  Markin,  min¬ 
ister  of  Westminster  Church, 
Fort  Wayne,  announces  that  his 
church  is  offering  a  scholarship  in 
Indiana  Technical  College,  Fort 
Wayne.  The  scholarship  includes 
free  room  rent  in  Westminster 
house,  and  amounts  to  about  $200 
per  year.  Also  the  church  will 
assist  the  recipient  of  the  scholar¬ 
ship  in  securing  part  time  em¬ 
ployment,  if  employment  is 
needed. 

The  scholarship  will  be 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  need  and 
intelligence,  and  the  likelihood  of 


the  candidate  doing  Christian 
service  wherever  he  may  live  after 
graduation. 

Pastors  interested  are  asked 
to  write  to  Rev.  Markin,  714 
Webster  Street,  Fort  Wayne  2, 
Indiana. 

Completes  50  Years  of  Serv¬ 
ice.  Rev.  Jesse  W.  Hudiburg,  of 
Okemah,  Okla.,  completed  50 
years  of  uninterrupted  pastoral 
service  on  Sept.  30.  He  began  his 
ministry  at  Tullahoma,  Tenn., 
Oct.  I,  1897. 

Correct  Address  for  Dr. 
Carlyle  Adams.  Dr.  Carlyle 
Adams  wishes  to  advise  the  pas¬ 
tors  of  the  church  that  his  correct 
address  is; 

Carlyle  Adams,  Presbyterian 
Tribune, 

Box  550,  Brooklyn  i.  New 
York. 


The  Magazine  Rack 

Articles  of  interest  to  ministers  from  current  secular  magazines 

The  American  (December) :  “The  Bomb  Secret  Is  Out,”  by  Robert  M.  Hutchins, 
p.  24.  The  author  gives  impressive  data  as  to  the  precise  amount  of  damage  which 
can  be  done  by  A-bombs  and  how  many  bombs  are  needed  to  do  the  damage.  He  is 
probably  over-sanguine  about  the  good  and  over-pessimistic  about  the  evil  atomic 
energy  can  do.  “Why  the  Jews  Should  Have  Palestine,”  by  Abba  Hillel  Silver,  p.  34. 
A  comprehensive  survey  by  American  Jewry’s  ablest  exponent  of  the  Zionist  case. 

Cornet  (December) :  “One  Heaven  of  A  Fellow,”  by  James  Craig  Gordon,  p.  35. 
Emphasizes  especially  Dr.  Fosdick’s  contribution  to  Protestant  harmony.  “The  Life 
of  the  Virgin,”  p.  27.  A  good  grouping  of  works  by  Flemish  and  Florentine  painters. 
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"Worth  Reading  .  .  .  Worth  Buying'' 

The  Christian  Hope  of  Immortality,  by  A.  E.  Taylor.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  112  pp.  $2.  The  author’s  main  contention 
deserves  repeated  emphasis:  “It  is  the  quality  of  the  life  for 
v/hich  a  man  believes  himself  to  be  made  that  makes  all  the  difference. 
There  is  nothing  inspiring  in  the  mere  thought  that  one  is  destined  to 
go  on  living  in  the  bare  sense  of  being  alive,  for  an  indefinitely  long 
time.”  That  has  been  said  before,  but  I  hardly  think  it  can  be  said  too 
often.  Mere  survival  does  not  mean  the  same  as  Christian  immortality. 

In  another  passage  the  author  insists  that  there  are  no  good  reasons 
for  refusing  to  entertain  the  Christian  hope  of  immortality.  And  in  yet 
another  passage  he  produces  a  gem  of  definition  of  personality  and 
leads  us  again  into  the  heart  of  the  Christian  conviction  on  the  subject 
of  immortality.  One’s  heart  leaps  up  at  his  insistence  that  our  main 
business  in  this  world  is  not  “happiness”  but  education  into  personality. 
That  gospel  ought  to  be  proclaimed  from  the  housetops  to  a  generation 
which  has  grown  hysterically  hedonistic. 

Dr.  Taylor  rings  the  changes  on  the  difference  Christ  has  made  in 
the  doctrine  of  eternal  life.  “He  came  primarily  not  to  teach  us  some¬ 
thing — but  to  do  something  for  us  which  no  teacher  could  do.”  No, 
gentle  reader,  this  is  no  soap-box  exhorter  speaking — it  is  a  professor 
of  philosophy,  one  of  the  greatest  intellects  of  our  times,  who,  being 
dead,  yet  speaketh. 

Some  pastors  might  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  author  was  unduly 
reticent  when  he  came  to  the  ticklish  question  of  the  “lost.”  Yet  surely 
his  reticence  is  derived  naturally  enough  from  a  Master  who  seemed 
a  little  hesitant  about  holding  the  damned  over  the  pit  of  Hell,  as  some 
of  His  less  discerning  disciples  have  done. 

Read  the  whole  book,  even  the  cover  jacket.  You  will  rejoice  when 
you  realize  that  some  of  the  best  minds  are  still  under  “captivity  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ.” — Reviewed  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  H.  Neilly, 
Presbyterian  Ministers’  Fund,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PRINCE  OF  THE  PuLPiT,  by  J.  W.  Burton.  Zondervan.  87  pp.  $1. 
In  the  author’s  words  ...  “A  pen  picture  of  George  W.  Truett  at 
work.”  A  few  intimate  glimpses  into  the  methods  of  the  late 
great  Baptist  preacher.  The  book  is  by  no  means  exhaustive.  Like  a 
pleasant  afternoon’s  stroll  in  the  sun,  here  is  an  hour’s  pleasant  read¬ 
ing.— C.G.P. 
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m  VEAR  IS 
RUNNING  OUT! 

It's  getting  late  and  there  will  undoubtedly 
be  a  big  pick  up  in  the  benevolence  budget 
pay  up  as  the  year  draws  to  a  close.  Pastors 
and  benevolence  treasurers  will  get  busy 
and  send  in  their  benevolence  contributions. 

Will  the  last  minute  spurt  be  enough 

That  truck  of  ours,  symbolizing  the  sup¬ 
plies  we  must  send  to  our  mission  fields, 
has  moved  up  close  to  the  goal,  but  will  it 
get  there  in  time  ? 

Many  pastors  and  churches  have  done 
good  work  in  getting' their  funds  in.  The  Q(JT,| 
church  owes  them  a  debt.  However,  an 
extra  effort  is  needed.  What  is  your  answer 
to  this  challenge  ? 

DECEMBER  IS  MARCH  ! 


AUG.  I 

Aaual  funds  received, 
to  December  5,  1947, 
$3,308,015* 

*This  Mat  ineluJes  reports  of  self-budgetmg  synods  to 
Sept.  iO.  The  next  report  of  self  -budgeting  synods  will 
be  as  of  Dee.  3/. 


GENERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 


“If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature:  old  things  are  passed  away;  behold, 
all  things  are  become  new."— 11  Cor.  5:17 


The  John  Calvin  Seal 

“I  live;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me:  and  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live 
by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me."— Gal.  2:20 
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The  Chapel  is  open  daily  from  9:00  to 

5:00  so  that  persons  desiring  to  do 

1948 

so  may  “enter,  rest,  and  pray." 

Let  the  people,  on  entering  God’s  House,  sit  in  quietness  or  bow  reverently 
asking  God’s  blessing  on  themselves  and  all  others  who  have  come  to  His  House 
to  Worship. 

A  PRAYER 

GOD,  Thou  source  of  all  pure  desire  and  holy  affection, 
give  me  now  a  quiet  mind  and  a  reverent  and  devout  heart 
that  I  may  worthily  worship  Thee  at  this  time.  Amen. 


MORNING  WORSHIP— ELEVEN  O'CLOCK 

Broadcast — Station  WHP — Beginning  at  11:30  o’clock 

The  Preparation — Led  by  the  Organ 
“Jesu,  Priceless  Treasure” 

“Bethany” 

The  Introit — “The  Lord  Is  In  His  Holy  Temple” 

The  Doxology 

The  Call  to  Worship 

Minister:  0  taste  and  see  how  gracious  the  Lord  is;  blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in 
Him. 

People:  And  the  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say,  Come!  And  let  him  that  is  athirst  come. 

And  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely. 

Minister:  If  any  man  will  come  after  Me,  said  Jesus,  let  him  deny  himself  and  take  up  has 
cross  daily,  and  follow  Me.  For  whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and'  who¬ 
soever  will  lose  his  life  for  My  sake,  the  same  shall  save  it. 

People:  Beloved,  let  us  love  one  another,  for  love  is  of  God;  and  everyone  that  loveth 
is  born  of  God  and  knoweth  God.  He  that  loveth  not  knoweth  not  God;  for  God  is  love. 

The  Response — The  Gloria  Patri 

*  The  Prayer  of  Invocation — (Here  let  all  unite  in  praying) : 

“Almighty  God,  unto  Whom  all  hearts  be  open,  all  desires  known,  and  from  Whom  no  secrets 
ai-e  hid;  cleanse  the  thouglits  of  our  hearts  by  the  inspiration  of  Thy  Holy  Stidrit,  that 
we  may  perfectly  love  Thee,  and  worthily  magnify  Thy  holy  name;  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  Who  has  taught  us  when  we  pray  to  say:  “Our  Father  . . . Amen." 

*  Hymn  470— “Great  God,  We  Sing  That  Mighty  Hand” 

The  Reading  of  the  Scriptures — Exodus  12:1-14 

The  Pastoral  Prayer 

The  Offering — The  Prayer  of  Dedication — The  Choral  Response 

The  Offertory  Anthem — “Behold  The  Lamb  of  God”  (from  The  Messiah) 

G.  F.  Handel 

“Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  That  Taketh  Away  the  Sins  of  the  World’’ 

The  Reception  of  Members 

The  Covenant — (The  Congregation  will  rise  to  welcome  the  new  members) 

“In  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  tlie  Officers  and  Members  of  this  Church,  bid  you 
welcome  to  its  fellowship  and  to  its  covenant  prii'ileges.  We  promise  to  seek  your  liighest 
welfare  in  the  Lord.  It  is  our  earnest  prayer  that  all  of  us,  being  united  in  the  faitli,  insiy 
be  preserved  blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

The  Confession  of  Faith 

The  Organ  Meditation — “I  Heard  The  Voice  Of  Jesus  Say” 

The  Communion  Meditation — “Old  Dreams  And  New”  Hebrews  11:13 

The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 

The  Hymn  of  Communion  230 — “Just  As  I  Am”  (Omit  3,  4) 

Hymn  301 — “Peace,  Perfect  Peace”  (Omit  6,  7) 

The  Benediction  and  Choral  Amen 

(Worshippers  will  kindly  remain  standing  in  silent  prayer  imtil  the  Postlude.) 

The  Postlude — “Abide  With  Us”  DeLamarter 

*  Following  this  part  of  tbe  service  there  will  be  a  brief  Organ  interlude  during  which  late 
entrants  may  be  seated. 


Karg-Elert 

Whitney 


Rolkert  Elliott  Speer 


Robert  E.  Speer,  D.D.,  for  many  years  a  friend  of  this  Congrega¬ 
tion,  died  at  the  age  of  80,  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania,  on  November 
23,  1947.  He  was  buried  at  Brookside  Cemetery,  Englewood,  New 
Jersey,  on  November  25.  Dr.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin  officiated  at  the 
service  and  at  the  Memorial  Service  held  for  him  in  Bryn  Mawr  the  day 
previously. 

The  whole  Presbyterian  Church  mourns  the  loss  of  Dr.  Speer.  For 
46  years,  from  1891  to  1937,  as  Secretary  of  our  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  Dr.  Speer  contributed  immeasurably  to  the  work  of  Christian 
missions  in  every  continent  of  the  Globe.  He  built  successful  and  in¬ 
fluential  stations  in  China,  Korea,  Japan,  Siam,  India  and  Africa.  His 
influence  in  inter-church  cooperation  was  also  outstanding.  At  his  re¬ 
tirement  in  1937  he  was  serving  on  30  committees  and  inter-church 
agencies. 

From  his  early  days  at  Andover  and  Princeton  Dr.  Speer  continued 
till  the  very  end  to  exert  an  unbounded  influence  for  good  upon  the 
colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  this  Country.  To  the  very  last  he 
was  in  great  demand  for  preaching,  spiritual  retreats  for  ministers,  and 
for  general  church  guidance.  The  marvel  is  how  he  found  time  to  do  so 
much.  'He  had  no  leisure;  he  even  found  opportunity  for  book-binding, 
gardening,  and  other  hobbies. 


It  has  been  well  said:  "The  spiritual  motive  filled  Dr.  Speer's  life. 
He  was  a  man  for  whom  Jesus  Christ  was  Lord.  His  Christianity  was 
identical  with  his  Inward  and  outward  life.  His  serenity  was  derived 
from  his  sense  of  being  supremely  at  unity  with  himself.  He  had  a 
blithe  and  steady  poise  above  the  discouragements  of  life."  Dr.  Speer 
had  great  strength  of  intellect,  character  and  purpose.  "It  lay  in  the 
inward  exaltation  of  his  soul  which  issued  from  time  to  time  in  his 
writings  and  which  could  be  caught  from  his  preaching." 

Dr.  Speer  is  survived,  in  addition  to  his  children,  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Miss  Emma  Bailey,  of  Harrisburg,  a  sister  of  the  late  Edward 
Bailey,  a  'Ruling  Elder  of  Market  Square  Church. 


WILLIAM  S.  MIDDLETON, 
ABRAM  M.  HESS, 

Committee. 
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UNITED  STATES  THERE  ARE 


51,000,000 
ADULTS  NOT  PROFESSING  CHRISTIANS 


1 7,000,000  (r 

CHILDREN  WITH  NO  RELIGIOUS  TRAINING  | 

7.7% 

GROWTH  OF  OUR  CHURCH  1926-44 
17.9% 

GROWTH  OF  POPULATION  1926-44 


•  /T  IS  the  concentration  of  our  whole  Church  on  making  Jesus  Christ  ' 

and  His  meaning  for  life  real  — first  to  ourselves  and  then  to  those 
around  us.  * 


*  IT  IS  our  Presbyterian  name  for  a  great  movement  that  has  risen  among 

Christians  around  the  world. 

•  IT  IS  the  center  of  our  thought  and  planning  for  the  years  1947,  1948, 

and  1949,  bringing  new  life  in  our  Church  that  will  make  us  per¬ 
manently  better  able  to  share  the  Christian  faith. 


I. 


THROUGH  •  New  Power  of  Prayer 

•  New  Discovery  of  the  Bible 

•  New  Vividness  of  Belief 

•  New  Conception  of  Evangelism 

•  New  Loyalty  to  the  Church 

•  New  View  of  the  Church’s  Purpose 

•  New  Christ  Controlled  Living 


J: 


THROUGH  m  CONVERSATION ...  Sharing  Christianity  by  Telling  About  It 
—  In  Daily  Contacts  — In  Organized  Visiting 

•  Preaching  ...  At  Regular  Services  — In  Special  Ways  — 

Church  Members  Bringing  Hearers 

•  Church  Organizations  ...  Every  Group  a  Door  into  the 

Church 

•  Extension  . .  .Taking  the  Church  to  the  People-New  Sun¬ 

day  Schools— Chapels  — Community  Centers 

•  Conservation... New  Members  Anchored  in  the  Chris¬ 

tian  Faith  and  Life 


Your  place  in  theMovement  is  described  in  the  NEW  LIFE  literature! 


The  Religious  Frontier  is  at  Our  Doors  •  Each  Church  Is  Still  a  Mission  Station 
•  Multitudes  Missing  Christ  Are  All  Around  Us  •  Secular  Society  is  Doomed  • 
Mankind’s  Great  Hope  Is  Jesus  Christ 


PII[SBYTEIIIAN  LIFE 

A  JOURNAL  OF  PROTESTANT  CHRISTIANITY 


What  do  the  Navajos  need?  •  .  •patfe  IG 


Robert  E.  Speer 


This  page  was  to  have  been  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer.  His  sudden  pass¬ 
ing  at  the  age  of  eighty  deprives  the  readers  of 
Presbyterian  Life  of  a  message  from  the 
greatest  Presbyterian  of  our  time.  Lacking  a 
message  from  him  let  us  make  a  message  of  him. 

I  first  saw  Dr.  Speer  in  1910.  It  was  the 
year  of  the  World  Missionary  Conference  in 
Edinburgh.  He  came  from  Edinburgh  to  Aber¬ 
deen,  where  I  was  a  student  in  arts,  to  deliver 
the  Duff  Lectures  on  Missions.  I  thought  as  I 
listened  to  him  speak  that  he  was  the  greatest 
man  I  had  ever  seen.  After  nearly  forty  years, 
during  which  circumstances  brought  me  into 
the  most  intimate  relationship  with  the  man 
who,  under  God,  was  destined  to  shape  my 
life  more  than  any  other  human  being,  I  have 
had  no  occasion  to  alter  my  youthful  judg¬ 
ment.  Robert  E.  Speer  was  the  greatest  per¬ 
sonality  I  have  ever  known. 

He  was  incomparably  great  as  a  man.  To 
hear  him  open  up  a  basic  theme  with  his 
penetrating  analytical  mind,  his  massive  struc¬ 
tural  power,  his  limitless  illustrative  resources, 
his  sonorous  impressive  voice,  was  a  liberal 
education.  For  no  public  speaker  of  his  genera¬ 
tion  was  better  read  than  he.  Nor  could  any 
hold  an  audience  more  in  thrall.  His  talks 
were  enriched  by  vast  fields  of  knowledge 
which  he  made  tributary  to  the  driving  pas¬ 
sion  of  his  life. 

His  will  was  strong  as  his  intellect  was  clear 
and  his  culture  rich.  He  took  calmly  in  his 
stride,  with  buoyant  zest  and  unruffled  deter¬ 
mination,  difficulties  that  would  sour  or  dis¬ 
may  most  other  men.  A  year  before  his  death, 
he  left  Princeton  late  one  evening,  having 


stayed  until  the  end  of  a  meeting  at  which  he 
presided,  declining,  though  urged,  to  accept 
hospitality  for  the  night.  He  took  a  chance  on 
securing  a  hotel  room  in  New  York.  Failing 
to  find  lodging,  he  sat  quietly  all  night  read- 
ing,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Station  waiting  room, 
then  took  the  early  morning  train  for  his  home 
in  Lakeville,  Connecticut.  Only  quite  casually 
did  one  come  to  learn  later  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  For  Dr.  Speer  the  incident  was  no  more 
than  routine. 

Robert  E.  Speer  was  great  as  a  Christian 
missionary  statesman.  Speer  the  Christian  was 
a  Pauline  figure  among  his  contemporaries,  a 
man  who  loved  Jesus  Christ  with  a  glowing, 
radiant  passion.  Christ  was  the  center  of  his 
virile  faith,  the  Saviour  and  Lord  of  his  life, 
the  companion  of  his  way,  the  pattern  of  his 
behavior,  the  goal  of  his  ardent  longing.  The 
new  life  in  Christ  was  the  ultimate  reality  in 
which  he  believed.  Christ’s  missionary  cause 
was  the  supreme  loyalty  to  which  he  dedicated 
his  days  and  years.  Christ’s  followers  were  his 
friends,  whatever  their  name  or  sign. 

At  home  he  communicated  his  ardent  zeal 
for  missions  to  youth,  and  enlisted  more  men 
and  women  for  Christ’s  service  than  any  man 
in  the  last  hundred  years.  Abroad  his  states¬ 
manlike  vision  and  administrative  gifts  laid 
the  foundations  of  churches  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  that  have  since  come  of  age. 

Today  life  is  lonelier  because  Robert  E. 
Speer  is  gone.  But  our  heritage  of  faith  is 
richer  because  he  dwells  in  memory.  And 
on  the  dust  of  the  King’s  highway  are  the 
prints  of  crusading  feet  that  summon  us  to 
follow  in  their  trail. 


President,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
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DR.  ROBERT  E.  SPEER 

TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  ROBERT  K.  SPEER  PRE¬ 
SENTED  BY  JOHN  H.  BIDDLE.  EDITOR  OF  THE 
DAILY  NEWS.  AT  THE  MEMORIAL  SERVICES 
ON  wednb;sday,  January  21, 1948,  for  one 
OF  HUNTINGDON'S  FAMOUS  SONS. 

I  feel  honored  In  being  invited  by  the  committee 
to  Appear  briefly  on  this  memorial  service  program 
held  in  memory  ot  a  great  son  of  Huntingdon,  a 
great  son  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  a  great 
American. 

My  first  meeting  with  Robert  E.  Speer  occurred 
in  1923  when  1  was  a  Freshman  in  Haverlord  CoL 
lege  and  when  Dr.  Speer  had  Just  returned  from  his 
missionary  trip  to  India,  Iraq  and  Persia.  Of  course 
I  had  heard  about  his  Journeys,  his  books  and  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  church,  but  had  never  met  him  or  heard 
him  speak. 

I  was  the  representative  in  Haverford  College 
,  for  Dr.  Andrew  Mutch,  the  beloved  pastor  of  the 
Brj*n  Mawr  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  1  was 
aji  associate  member  during  my  college  days. 

One  Sunday  morning  Dr.  Speer  came  to  report 
to  the  Bryn  Mawr  Presbyterians  on  his  trip  and 
there  unfolded  before  me  the  fascinating  story  of 
his  Journey,  his  interesting  experiences  and  the  re¬ 
port  on  the  mission  fields  abroad  together  with  his 
penetrating  anaylsis  of  conditions  and  his  own  sug¬ 
gestions. 

After  church  that  Sunday  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  myself  as  a  fellow  Huntingdonian 
and  of  chatting  briefly  with  Dr.  Speer,  who  in  the 
following  years  I  heard  many,  many  times. 

Pennsylvania  has  produced  many  great  men: 
great  industrialists,  great  military  and  naval  lead- 
ers,  great  political  leaders,  great  authors.  In 
leciing  my  thoughts  for  a  brief  tribute  from  a  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  citizen  to  Robert  E.  Speer,  my  mind  kept 
turning  to  the  inspiring  story  by  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne— "THE  GREAT  STONE  FACE."  I  think 
we  are  all  familiar  \vith  the  story  of  this  American 
classic.  A  mother  sits  in  the  door  of  her  cottage 
telling  her  little  son  Ernest  the  story  of  the  Great 
Stone  Face.  The  Great  Stone  Face  was  a  work  of 
natui'e  in  her  majestic  playfulness,  formed  on  the 
perpendicular  side  of  a  mountain  by  some  immense 
recks,  which  hod  been  thrown  together  in  such  a 
position,  as,  when  viewed  at  a  proper  distance,  pre¬ 
cisely  to  resemble  the  features  of  the  human  coun¬ 
tenance.  All  the  features  were  noble  and  the  ex¬ 
pression  was  at  once  grand  and  sweet,  as  if  it  were 
the  glow  of  a  vast,  warm  heart,  that  embraced  all 
mankind  in  its  affections,  and  had  room  for  more. 
The  prophecy  had  been  told  in  the  valley  since  the 
earliest  settlers;  a  story  so  very  old  that  even  the 
Indians  who  formerly  inhabited  this  valley,  had 
heard  it  from  the  forefathers  to  whom,  as  they  af¬ 
firmed,  It  had  been  murmured  by  the  mountain 
streams,  and  whispered  by  the  wind  among  the 
tree-tops.  The  prophecy  was  that  at  some  future 
day,  a  child  should  be  born  hereabouts,  ’who  was 
destined  to  become  the  greatest  and  noblest  per¬ 


sonage  of  his  time,  and  whose  countenhhee,  in  man¬ 
hood,  should  bear  an  exact  resemblance  to  the  Great 
Stone  Face. 

The  little  boy  grows  to  manhiX'^d,  working 
among  his  people,  giving  service  d  preaching 
the  high  simplicity  of  s  great  soul  Time  and 
again,  the  boy  now*  become  man,  U  disappoint¬ 
ed  as  first  a  great  industrialist,  Mr.  C'*thergold,  is 
hailed  as  the  modern  likeness  of  the  Great  Stone 
Face;  then  General  Blood-and-Thunder,  then  a  great 
political  leader,  known  as  "Old  Stony  Phiz"  and 
finally  a  great  poet.  But  each  time  the  people  of 
the  region  reluctantly  recognize  that  what  they 
first  saw'  ae  a  resemblance  in  the  viaagea  of  the 
worldy-wise  and  Jaded  faces  of  the  ''amoua  men 
actually  lacked  the  glorious  features,  the  majestic 
countenance,  the  deep/*  broad  and  tender 
sympathies  of  the  Face. 

Finally,  one  Summer  evenlHg,  Ernest,  now  be¬ 
come  old,  begins  to  apeak  to  his  people.  In  the  dis¬ 
tance,  but  dUtinctly  to  be  seen,  high  up  in  the 
golden  light  of  the  setting  sun,  appeared  the  Great 
Stone  Face,  with  hoary  mists  around  it,  like  the 
W'hlte  hairs  around  the  brow  of  Ernest.  And  the 
preacher's  words  had  power,  because  they  accord¬ 
ed  with  his  thoughts;  and  his  thoughts  had  reality 
and  depth,  because  they  harmonized  with  the  life 
which  he  had  always  lived.  It  was  not  mere  breath 
that  this  preacher  uttered;  they  were  the  words  ot 
life,  because  a  life  of  good  deeds  and  holy  love  was 
melted  Into  them.  Pearls,  pure  and  rich,  had  been 
dissolved  Into  this  precious  draught. 

And,  finally,  with  one  accord  the  people  sudden¬ 
ly  realized  that  the  prophecy  had  been  fulfilled  and 
they  cry:  "Behold!  Behold!  Ernest  Is  himself  the 
likeness  of  the  Great  Stone  Face.’’ 

Fortunately,  with  Robert  E.  Speer  it  was  not  a 
case  of  a  prophet  is  not  without  honor-  save  in  his 
own  country.  Robert  E.  Speer  was  born  and  reared 
in  Huntingdon.  From  his  very  boyhood  he  showed 
the  promise  of  the  brilliance  that  emerged  full¬ 
blown  in  his  manhood  and  contributed  so  much  to 
his  Church— to  all  Christendom.  Wherever  Hunting¬ 
don  people  went — we  w’eie  proud  to  claiin  residence 
in  the  little  town  that  was  the  birthplace  of  Robert 
E.  Speer. 

In  him,  as  in  the  hero  of  Hawthorne's  immortal 
story,  was  distilled  the  very  essence  of  the  finest 
in  the  tradition  and  heritage  of  the  Juniata  Valley. 
Of  Dr.  Speer,  too,  could  we  say:  "Unsought  for. 
undesired,  had  come  the  fame  which  so  many  seek, 
and  made  known  in  the  great  world,  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  valley.  College  professor.^,  and  even 
the  active  men  of  cities,  came  from  far  to  see  and 
converse  with  him;  for  the  report  had^gone  abroad 
■  that  he  had-ideaa-unitke  thoae  of 
gained  from  books,  but  of  a  higher  tone- -a  tranquil 
and  familiar  majesty,  as  if  he  had  been  talking 
with  the  angels  as  his  daily  friends.  He  uttered 
truths  that  wrought  upon  and  moulded  the  lives 
of  those  who  heard  him." 

In  closing,  I  quote  the  words  of  a  great  American 
poet,  Millay: 

The  world  stands  out  on  either  side 
No  wider  than  the  heart  is  wide; 

Above  the  world  is  stretched  the  sky, — 

No  higher  than  the  soul  is  high. 

The  heart  can  push  the  sea  and  land 
Farther  away  on  either  hand: 

The  soul  can  split  the  sky  in  two, 

And  let  the  face  of  God  shine  through. 

But  East  and  West  will  pinch  the  heart 
Tl\^t  can  not  keep  them  pushed  apart; 

And  he  whose  soul  is  flat — the  sky 
Will  cave  in  on  him  by  and  by. 

The  great  heart  of  Robert  E.  Speer  pushed  the 
cause  of  Christ  farther  on  either  hand  than 
it  had  gone  before.  His  great  soul  let  the  face  ot 
God  shine  through  on  untold  thousands  who  call 
his  name  blessed. 


Memorial  Address  On 
Life  Of  Robert  E.  Speer 

Given  By  Dr.  Hugh  Thornton  K«rr  At  Memorial  Service  Held 
In  Huntingdon  Presbyterian  Church 


ALONG  THE  JUNIATA 

By  Jerry  Fitzpitrick 


YOUTH  STEPS  UP 

Many  churches  over  a  period  of  years  have  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  cancel  services  on  Sunday  for  various  reasons,  principal 
of  which  is  the  absence  of  the  pastor  at  the  regular  worship 
services. 

Not  so  up  in  Williamsburg! 

The  Rev.  Earl  M.  Rowe,  pastor  of  First  Methodist  Church 
of  that  Blair  County  community,  was  stricken  ill  over  the  week¬ 
end  and  found  himself  too  sick  to  preach  at  the  Sunday  services. 
However,  instead  of  cancelling  the  worship  services,  the  pas¬ 
tor  called  on  one  of  the  Williamsburg  High  School  students  to 

fill  the  pulpit.  I - 

_  .  question  came  up  after  the  remark 

LJonald  I  reese,  a  senior,  sns-l^ag  made  that  "Sunday  School  is 
wered  the  call  of  the  minister; tor  the  kids  only."  This  sort  ot  ril- 
.  ,  .  -r-,  , ,,  1  ed  our  loyal  friend,  and  he  prompt- 

to  substitute.  The  17-year-old  ,y 

on  to  explain. 

youth  took  complete  charge  of  He  declared  that  if  persons  be- 
j  j  f  _i  'tween  the  ages  of  21  and  50  took 
the  services  and  delivered  3iaa  much  interest  in  the  Sunday 

fine  message,  the  parishioners  1  School  &s  the  boys  and  girls  up  to 

'  21  and  the  folks  over  50  the  world 


declared.  His  sermon  was  from 
I  Corinthians,  13th  Chapter,  "The 
Greatest  of  These  la  Love." 

The  youth  plans  to  enter  Juniata 
College  next  Fall. 

NO  DELINQUENTS 

This  interesting  incident  reminds 
us  of  a  short  letter  in  this  paper 
a  few  da^'s  ago,  written  by  a  school 
teacher  up  Broad  Top  way.  This 
teacher,  tired  pf  reading  so  much 
about  juvenile  delinquency  and  re¬ 
ports  of  the  youUi  of  our  land  be¬ 
ing  led  down  the  road  to  ruin,  re¬ 
ported  that  weather  conditions 
made  it  impossible  for  her  to  reach 
her  school  on  time  for  the  opening 
a  few  weeks  ago.  To  her  pleasant 
•urprise  the  pupils  were  in  their 
seats  when  she  arrived,  school  had 
taken  up  and  the  routine  was  be¬ 
ing  carried  out  as  usual. 

•  •«««* 

Above  are  two  striking  exam-  ^ 
pies  that  there  is  still  plenty  of 
good  among  the  youth  of  our  land.  | 

•  *••••  **“ 

FOR  KIDS  ONLY? 

And  this  leads  up  to  another 
timely  subject— one  perhaps  which 
may  not  hold  true  in  all  cases,  but  ■ 
which  each  community  and  church 
may  judge  for  itself.  ^ 

Discussing  attendance  at  Sunday 
Bchool  recently  with  a  loyal  stu-  i 
gf  the  S&bbath  Schc^  tha  ' 


would  be  a  much  better  place  in 
which  to  live. 

Goodness  knows,  the  Sunday 
School  worker  declared  it 
wouldn't  hurt  them. 

You  don’t  need  to  ring  a  bell  to 
get  folks  of  the  21  to  50  group 
to  turn  out  to  a  card  game  or  some 
social  event,  but  even  the  church 
bell  today  can’t  get  their  minds 
settled  to  the  point  where  their 
presence  at  Sunday  School  would 
ser\e  as  an  Inspiration  to  the 
youth — the  men  \nd  vomen  of  to¬ 
morrow. 

Of  CO  .fie,  there  are  exceptions 
to  the  rule  and  plenty  of  them,  but 
for  your  own  interest  look  over 
your  church  group  and  convince 
yourself  that  the  21  to  50  group 
is  lax  in  its  spiritual  endeavors. 


THE 

JUNIOR  MUSIC  CLUB 

will  sponsor  m 

Square  Dance 

Flberglas  Club  Rooms,  .lanu- 
ary  28.  8:.S(I-1 1  :.80 

John  .Miller  ami  his  Orchc.Hlru 
Tickets  35c 


Officers  Of 
Busy  Bee  Class, 
Saxton,  Elected 

Mrs.  Ernest  Koch,  Jr.,  wa.s 
elected  president  of  the  Busy  Bee 
Class  of  the  Saxton  Trinity  Re¬ 
formed .  Church  at  tne  meeting 
held  on  Thursday  evening  in  Mrs. 
George  Livingaton’s  h-ime. 

Serving  with  Mrs.  Koch  during 
the  year  will  be:  Mrs  Lester  Bru¬ 
baker,  vice  president  Miss  Cath¬ 
erine  Breneman,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer;  Miss  Olive  Clapper,  assistant 
secretary -treasurer. 

A  W'edding  shower  u  as  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  evening  for  Mrs.  Helen 
Detwiler  Hileman,  who  was  unable 
to  be  present.  Manv  lovely  gifts 
were  sent  to  her  home  in  Clays- 
burg. 

The  group  enjoved  playing 
games  after  which  tasty  refresh¬ 
ments  were  served  to:  Mrs.  Pat 
Smith.  Miss  Olive  Clapper.  Mrs. 
Gene  Rinehart,  Misa  DoRee  Gior- 
nesto.  Miss  Catherine  Breneman, 
Mrs.  Ernest  Koch,  Jr..  Miss  Emmy 
Lou  Fluke.  Mrs.  Lester  Brubaker. 

I  Mrs.  Ralph  Isett,  Mrs,  George  Ross 
I  and  Mrs.  Livingston. 

SAYS  ATTENDANCE  AT 

fairs  SET  RECORD 

Harrisburg,  Jan,  27— A  record 
was  set  in  1947  when  nearly  4,000,- 
000  persons  attended  97  county  and 
community  fairs  in  Pennsylvania, 
according  to  Agriculture  Secre¬ 
tary  Miles  Horst. 

Fair  officials  repotted  that 
976,000  persons  attended  their 
events  last  year,  contra.sted  with 
the  previous  high  of -iS.eoS.OOO  who 
saw  them  in  1939. 

Last  year’s  fair*  also  set  revenue 
records  with  collection  of  $1,979,- 
000,  or  $141,000  more  -han  the  in¬ 
come  high  set  in  1946  Expenses, 
exclusive  of  premium,,  totaled  $1,- 
569,000.  a  new  high. 

The  SUte  Association!  of  County 
hairs  will  hold  its  ani.ual  three- 
day  meeting  in  Reading:,  starting 
Wednesday. 

Treasury  Report 

Washington,  Jan.  27  — Govem- 
ment  expenses  and  receipts  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  through  Jan. 
23:  Expenses,  $19  57]  r)90,019.97: 
teceipls,  $22,110,1:18, 44, 6..56;  sur¬ 
plus,  $2..53S.54,8,428.59-  cash  bal¬ 
ance,  $3,749,188  444  pulillc 
debt,  $256,455,.'!88  29("' 26;  gold 
fireserve,  $22,884,916,136  (1. 


A  Prlnoe  ami  n  (irriit  .Man 

When  it  was  made  known  that 
Robert  K.  Speer  was  dead,  the 
Church  which  he  loved  and  served 
so  long  and  so  well  remembered 
ths  familiar  words,  "Know  yo  not 
that  there  Is  a  prince  and  a  great 
man  fallen  this  day  in  Israel?"  A 
prince  and  a  great  man!  We  can¬ 
not  think  of  the  Presbyterian 
Ohurch  without  him.  We  cannot 
think  of  world-wide  Christian¬ 
ity  without  him.  We  can¬ 
not  think  of  great  occasions  and 
special  days  and  seasons  without 
him.  Someone  has  said  that  the 
history  of  the  world  is  the  biog¬ 
raphy  of  great  mpn  and  in  like 
manner,  we  say  that  the  history 
of  the  Church  is  the  biography  of 
great  men  ^and  Robert  E.  Speer 
was  a  great  man.  He  was  like  a 
tower  rising  among  the  ramparts 
of  the  City  of  God.  He  was  like  a 
planet  among  the  constellations  of 
the  sky.  He  was  like  a  rock,  un¬ 
moved  amid  the  cross-currents  of 
the  world’s  conflicts  and  the 
Church  s  uncertainties.  Ho  was 
“like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart;  so 
did  he  travel  on  life’s  common  way 
In  cheerful  godline.ss." 

Inspired  Tluiiisaiids 

The  record  of  his  brilliant  and 
provocative  life  may  be  read  best 
in  the  careers  of  the  men  and 
women  who  were  mastered  by  his 
devotion  and  guided  by  his  inspira¬ 
tion,  There  are  thousands  in  this 
and  every  land  whose  lives  have 
been  moulded  by  his  hand.  It 
cannot  be  said  of  him  that  he  was 
without  honor  in  his  o.^■n  genera¬ 
tion  and  among  his  own  people. 
AH  through  his  long  career,  his 
praise  was  on  the  lips  of  Chris¬ 
tian  people  of  every  race  and  lan¬ 
guage.  In  the  place  of  his  birth 
and  childhood,  his  name  wa.s  rev¬ 
ered  and  cheri.shed.  In  great  cit- 
ie.s  and  in  lowly  villages,  he  was 
looked  up  to  and  follo.ved.  He 
seemed  to  spring  Into  leadership 
before  he  was  out  of  his  teens. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  grad¬ 
uated  from  Princeton  Univensity. 

_ 

Princeton  Seminary.  >1  twenty- 
four  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions,  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  honored  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  He  was  an  extensive  traveler 
and  as  the  years  passed,  he  be¬ 
came  known  to  the  Christian  peo¬ 
ple  on  five  lAontinents.  He  endur¬ 
ed  hardnes.s  as  a  good  soldier  of 
Jesus  Christ,  in  "journeyings  of¬ 
ten,  in  perils  of  rivers,  in  peril.s  of 
robbers,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in 
perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  labor 
and  travail,  in  'atchines  often,  in 
hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  of¬ 
ten. 

“Besides  those  things  that  were 
without,  there  was  that  which 
pressed  upon  him  dally,  anxiety 
for  all  the  churches." 

Honored  by  Universities 

Princeton,  his  Alma  Mater,  and 
other  American  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  honored  him  with  degrees. 
Honoris  Causa.  The  University  of 
Edinborough  bestowed  upon  him, 
a  layman,  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  which  was  a  source  of 
joy  to  him.  although  he  never  rhade 
display  of  it.  He  was  elected  by 
acclamalion.  Moderator  of  the 
Genera]  Assembly.  He  was  chosen 
Pre.sident  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  Am¬ 
erica.  He  headed  innumerable  com¬ 
missions  and  committees.  His  pen 
was  never  idle.  Books  on  Bible 
interpretation,  on  theology,  on 
biography,  on  Mis.sionary  history, 
found  their  way  into  world-wide, 
circulation.  One  of  his  last  books, 
a  little  book,  ‘Five  Minutes  a  Day,’ 
may  outlive  all  the  rest.  It  is  the 
fruit  of  long  years  of  careful 
thought  and  selection.  He  worked 
at  it,  on  the  train,  on  steamer,  at 
home.  Its  compilation  was  for  him 
rare  enjoyment  and  anyone  who 


wUhea  to  know  him  more  Intlmatl- 
ly  will  find  him  here.  They  will 
find  here  hla  love  of  poetry.  HIi 
wa.s  a  true  touch.  He  tested  the 
worth-whllenesa  of  a  Hymnal  by 
the  Inclusion  of  three  hymns:  *'0 
I.40ve  That  Wilt  Not  I-et  Me  Go'; 
‘Spirit  of  God,  Descend  Upon  My 
Heart’:  ‘The  Day  Thou  Gavest 
Lord  Is  Ended’.  Missing  this  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  poetic,  one  will 


In  Memoriam 


ROBERT  E.  SPEER 


miss  something  central  in  his 
character. 

A  Great  Christian 

He  was  a  great  man — a  great 
Christian.  His  life  was  fettered  to 
Christ.  He  was  tor  him  the  first 
and  last  finality.  Early  in  life, 
and  in  his  later  years,  he  turned 
once  again  to  the  words  — 

Christ  is  the  end  for  Christ  was 
the  beginning, 

Christ  the  beginning  for  the  end 
^  Xis  Chri.st. 

AVAbng  his  la'sl  words  sp.ikeh  were 
the  verses  of  the  hymn  by  Chris¬ 
tina  Rossetti; 

None  other  Lamb,  None  other 
Name, 

None  other  hope  in  Heaven  or 
Earth  or  Sea, 

None  other  hiding  place  from 
guilt  and  shame, 

None  beside  Thee. 

It  is  not  significant  that  these 
were  among  his  last  words.  The 
thought  they  expressed  was  al¬ 
ways  moving  at  the  fountain  of 
his  life.  For  him  all  roads  led  to 
Christ.  It  uas  to  Christ  he  dedi¬ 
cated  his  life  and  for  Christ  he 
prayed  and  planned.  All  his  life 
he  studied  to  understand  Christ. 
Hi.s  teaching,  .his  principles,  his 
Gospel  and  all  he  wrote  and  all  he 
sought  to  accomplish  had  their 
origin  in  this  deathless  devotion 
to  his  Lord. 

A  Man  Of  Great  Strength 

He  a  great  man  —  a  man  of 
great  physical  strength.  He  in¬ 
herited  a  strong  body  and  pure 
blood.  Until  his  later  years,  lie 
was  ^never  ill.  He  would  never 
complain.  He  burned  his  own 
smoke  —  an  expression  he  some¬ 
times  used.  He  was  able  to  enjoy 
life  and  carry  burdens.  He 
wa.s  a  skilled  athlete,  an  ardent 
fisherman  and  often  punished  him¬ 
self  in  the  over  arching  streams  of 
his  native  hills.  He  knew  the  path 
of  the  birds  and  the  wandering 
ways  of  water  and  wind.  "If  you 
will  let  me,"  said  Rudyard  Kip¬ 
ling  to  a  group  of  medical  stu¬ 
dents,  "If  you  will  let  me,  I  will 
wish  you  in  your  future  what  all 
men  desired-enough  work  to  do, 
and  strength  enough  to  do  your 
work."  Both  blessings  came  in  am¬ 
ple  measure  to  Robert  Speer. 


Of  (ireat 

He  was  a  gie&l  man  a  man  ol 
great  inielieclual  vigor.  Hu  minu 
wae  a/waya  awaxe  and  active.  Hu 
mastery  of  thoughts  became  ap¬ 
parent  in  hu  college  daya  ana 
thoae  who  knew  him  in  his  yuuin 
looked  towards  the  future  with 
confident  asaurance.  He  Vaa  a 
quiet  and  competent  thinker.  He 
was  sure.  He  look  hia  lime.  He 
walled  for  others  lu  express  them¬ 
selves.  He  was  a  shrewd  and  ac- 
rious  reader.  He  read  widely.  Eacn 
year  he  kept  a  list— an  amazing 
list — of  the  books  he  read.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  no  set  form,  and  aubscrib- 
ed  to  no  Book  of  the  Month.  He 
went  his  own  way;  theology,  phil¬ 
osophy,  history,  biography, 
Science,  Missions,  poetry.  After 
hours  of  writing  or  reading  or 
work,  he  would  turn  to  a  mystery 
story  and  for  a  couple  of  houra 
lose  himself  in  it.  He  was  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  his  own  field  and  although 
an  executive  and  adminutrative 
officer,  he  never  became  intellec¬ 
tually  satisfied.  He  w'as  a  student 
of  Comparative  Religion,  but  he 
never  lost  his  keenness  for  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Christ  or  the  Word  of  God. 
Reading  was  for  him,  relaxation. 
When  there  was  tension  in  coin- 
mlttee  meetings  or  in  Synod  or 
Assembly,  when  they  were  •  over, 
one  would  find  him  In  his  room, 
buried  In  a  book;  a  book  likely  of 
the  16th  or  18th  century-  and  he 
would  smile  as  he  repeated  some 
•juicy’  paragraph  he  had  Just  read. 
He  could  'let  go’  in  amazing  fash¬ 
ion.  In  a  Pullman  cllr,  he  could 
lose  himself  so  that  none  dared 
meddle  with  his  solitude.  Tho.ie 
who  journeyed  with  him  to  far-off 
]and.s  and  shared  with  him  the 
.same  platform,  marvelled  at  his  in¬ 
tellectual  reserves.  He  never  re¬ 
peated  an  address.  There  was  al¬ 
ways  something  fresh,  some  new 
light,  a  ne  v  text,  a  new  interpre¬ 
tation.  Truly  .God  gave  him  the 
.spirit  of  power  and  of  a  sound 
mind. 

Of  Leep  Feeling 

He  was  a  gix-at  man- -a  nian  ot 
deep  leeling  anci  siiong  emuiions. 
3Liange\lues  jurned  Within  his 
soul.  On  the  suriace,  evetyLhlng 
seemed  calm  and  suddeniv  the 
Jame  leaped  tortn.  It  wa.*.  this 
native  pas.sion,  wedded  to  h.s  com¬ 
manding  inteiJect  that  made  him 
the  orator  that  ne  a  as.  Though 
not  ordained  to  the  Gospel  ^Minis¬ 
try,  he  had  tew  equals  in -the  pul¬ 
pit.  He  was  the  picachers’  preach¬ 
er.  He  commanded  attention  in  the 
most,  distinguished.  \  ulpits  in  this 
« lands.  I  first  -h-'ard  Jilm 
at  '».nc^7».uuenL  votfiUeeF 
tion,  held  in  Toronto,  a\ 
ginning  of  the  century.' 
casion  was  one  of  the  hi; 
in  the  religious  life  of  the 
of  the  United  States  andJUanafl.  . 
Without  note  or  manuscripL  he  sur-  i 
veyed  the  'Abounding  R‘ sfcrces  of 
the  Christian  Church*.  FijDm  the 
rich  storehouse  of  his  mind  and  af¬ 
ter  painstaking  preparation,  with¬ 
out  moving,  with  no  gestures,  his 
hands  clasped  behind  his  back,  his 
fingers  constantly  weaving,  slow¬ 
er  or  faster,  with  the  progress  of 
his  thoughts,  he  laid  before  that 
va.st  audience  of  youth,  the  Re¬ 
sources  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
money,  in  life,  and  in  God.  It  must 
have  been  one  of  the  finest  of  his 
utterances.  It  was  factual)  intel¬ 
lectual,  and  charged  with  a  glow¬ 
ing  passion  that  gave  one  the  im¬ 
pression  that*  he  had  seen  a  spirit- 
A  Great  Churchman 

He  was  a  great  man  and  a  great 
Churchman.  One  can  be  a  Chris¬ 
tian  without  being  a  Churchman 
and  one  can  be  a  Chiirchinan 
without  being  a  Christian  but  Rob¬ 
ert  Speer  was  a  great  Christian 
and  a  great  Churchman.  No  man 
of  our  generation  knev  the 
Church  better  and  he  gave  it  the 
full  measure  of  his  devotion.  When 
praised,  he  remained  silent,  .shrink¬ 
ing  from  praise  as  strong  do. 
WTien  criticized,  he  remained  si¬ 
lent,  conscious  of  his  own  integ¬ 
rity.  Trusted  and  honored  by  his 
own  and  other  churches,  he  labor¬ 
ed  for  closer  unity  amongl  the 
churches  at  home  and  in  the  for¬ 
eign  field.  There  were  those  who 
thought  him  too  seriously  minded, 
if  not  a  bit  stern.  He  was  far  from 
that.  Beneath  the  surface,  there 
wa.s  always  playing  a  gentle  hu- 


Well,  Well,  Fancy  Meeting  You  Here! 


mof,  that  smiled  at  religious  va¬ 
garies  and  laughed  at  and  with 
nis  best  friends.  He  was  fond  o; 
children  and  could  preach  a  Child¬ 
ren's  S'tory  Sermon  better  than 
most  preachers.  He  could,  also, 
pass  s.vift  judgment  upon  what  he 
fell  was  a  betrayal  of  trust.  His 
Co-workers  in  the  Board,  had  m- 
sights  into  his  poise  and  delicious 
humor  a.s  he  presided  over  their 
annual  festivities,  and  with  each 
succeeding  year,  his  friendliness 
and  geniality  endeared  him  to 
both  old  and  young. 

Perpetuate  His  Work 
What  can  we  do  to  perpetuate 
his  work?  How  can-  Ae  keep  his 
memory  fresh  and  dear  througn 
uie  coming  years?  What  can  we 
do  to  give  his  name  such  perma¬ 
nency  as  belongs  to  the  oesl  and 
bravest  of  men '!  Pernaps  it  is  time 
to  begin  in  our  Department  oi  His¬ 
tory,  a  Hall  of  Fame  for  Presby¬ 
terians  of  high  distinction  and 
an.ong  the  first  will  be  his  name. 
Perhaps  some  memorial  in  this 
Church,  in  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  in  the  Department  of 
Faith  and  Life,  to  which  he  gave 
his  last  devotion,  in  some  college 
that  will  bear  his  honored  name,  in 
a  Book  of  Remembrance  that  will 
tell  something  of  the  secret  of  his 
noble  ministry,  some  abiding  hom¬ 
age  of  our  hearts  that  will  en¬ 
dure  as  a  challenge  aud  a  bene¬ 
diction.  We  do  not  think  of  him  as 
dead.  Death  for  him  is  endless  life, 


It  is  the  end  of  the  weary  journey 
and  the  beginning  of  the  new  as¬ 
cent  onward  and  upward,  I  can 
see  him  standing  among  the  graves 
of  the  martyrs  at  Pautir.gfu, 

!  China,  speaking  of  their  heroism 
and  sacrifice  and  then,  after  a  long 
rilence.  plucking  from  a  bush  upon 
vne  of  the  graves,  a  rose  in  its 
first  bloom  and  holding  it  in  his 
han^,  saying. 

,  “And  from  the  ground  there  blos¬ 
soms  red  • 

Life  that  shall  endless  be." 

“Life  That  Shall  Endless  Be’’ 

It  is  thus  we  think  of  him!  The 
noble  life  that  has  been,  and  the 
life  that  shall  endless  be. 

O  princely  spirit:  Who  now  art 
thou  guiding  up  the  n'.ounta  n, 
■What  new  truths  art  thou  ex¬ 
ploring  in  the  fair  fields  ot  God? 
Now  that  thou  has  seen  the , 
King  in  His  beauty,  I 

WTiat  new  eloquence  has  touch* 
ed  thy  Ups?  | 

O  tireless  spirit:  Over  what  new  > 
roads  are  thou  toiling 
What  new  tasks  hold  thv  heart. 
What  new  burdens  dost  thou 
carry, 

To  what  new  appeals  art  thou 
now  responding? 

noetal  spirit:  Thou  art  not 
dead. 

We  speak  thy  name  and 
Once  again  thou  art  in  our 
midst. 


1948  PEACH  CROP 

IS  ENDANGERED 


Chambersburg.  Pa..  Jan.  27— 
Itecord  low  temperatures  may 
liRve  killed  the  1948  peach  crop  in 
onie  Franklin  County  orchards, 
-''arm  Agent  J.  H.  Knode  said  to- 
ly,. 

Extent  of  the  damage  cannot  be 
letermined  definitely  until  Spring. 
Knode  said,  but  he  feared  that  be¬ 
low-freezing  temperatures  would 
cost  some  growers  their  entire  em¬ 
bryo  peach  crop. 
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The  Editorial  Outlook 


ROBERT  E.  SPEER  AND  CHRISTIAN  UNITY 

HOSE  who  had  the  blessed  privilege  of  close 
association  with  Robert  E.  Speer,  who  fin¬ 
ished  his  earthly  work  on  November  23,  would 
three  interests  were  central  in  his 
life.  First,  and  determinative  for  everything  else, 
was  his  personal  faith  in  Christ  as  Lord  and 
Savior  and  a  complete  dedication  to  His  will. 
Second  was  his  passion  to  make  Christ  known 
and  followed  throughout  the  world.  Third  was 
his  great  devotion  to  the  cause  of  unity  among 
all  who  shared  with  him  “a  like  precious  faith” 
in  Christ. 

Dr.  Speer’s  concern  for  Christian  unity  had 
a  much  deeper  rootage  than  any  interest  in 
efficient  organization.  He  thought  of  unity  not 
as  something  which  we  achieve  so  much  as 
something  that  we  receive.  For  him  it  was  some¬ 
thing  given  —  given  in  what  God  has  done  for 
us  through  Christ.  So  he  did  not  sav  that  the 
churches  ought  to  be  one  but  that  they  are  one 
by  virtue  of  their  common  relation  to  Christ  and 
that  they  ought  therefore  to  make  this  oneness 
manifest  to  the  world.  When  he  summarized  his 
experience  as  Chairman  of  the  General  War- 
Time  Commission  of  the  Churches  at  the  end 
of  the  first  world  war,  he  declared: 

“What  is  needed  is  not  so  much  to  create  a 
unity  as  to  provide  external  forms  for  the 
expression  of  the  unity  we  already  have.  .  .  . 
We  should  refuse  to  recognize  division  and 
exclusiveness  as  anything  else  than  a  vain 
and  impossible  denial  of  facts  that  cannot 
be  altered  by  refusing  to  recognize  them.” 

Another  of  Dr.  Speer’s  great  convictions  was 
that  the  larger  unity  of  the  future  will  be  se¬ 
cured  only  as  the  churches  move  forward  to¬ 
gether  on  the  basis  of  such  unity  as  we  already 
have.  On  this  point  he  once  said: 

“The  pathway  of  advance  lies  through  the 
field  of  action  and  embodied  service.  .  .  . 
Great  tasks  confront  us  before  which  we 
shall  be  relatively  impotent  if  we  cannot 
deal  with  them  in  cooperation.  .  .  .  They 
are  indivisible  tasks.” 


Still  another  reason  why  Dr.  Speer  threw  the 
ardor  of  his  great  soul  into  the  cause  of  Chris¬ 
tian  cooperation  and  unity  was  that  he  saw  it 
as  a  necessary  pre-condition  of  the  effective 
witness  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  the  social 
issues  of  our  time.  He  knew  that  the  churches 
could  not  bring  the  reconciling  power  of  Christ 
to  bear  upon  economic  and  inter-racial  and 
international  problems  unless  they  could  demon¬ 
strate  that  power  in  their  own  relation  to  each 
other.  No  one  saw  more  plainly  than  he  that 
the  spectacle  of  divisiveness  or  contentiousness, 
either  within  a  denomination  or  within  the 
Church  as  whole,  undermines  its  testimony  to 
its  Lord  as  the  one  who  holds  the  key  to  the 
unity  of  mankind. 

Dr.  Speer  never  thought  of  any  organization 
for  unity  as  an  end  in  itself.  During  his  four 
years  as  president  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  he  constantly 
insisted  that  it  be  thought  of  simply  as  “the 
servant  of  the  churches.”  The  best  legacy  which 
he  left  to  the  Council  was  the  clarity  of  his 
vision  at  this  point.  He  wanted  to  see  it  judged 
not  by  the  extent  of  its  activities  or  the  size 
of  its  budget  but  by  the  degree  to  which  it  helped 
to  bring  about  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  ap¬ 
preciation  and  trustful  inter-dependence  among 
Christians  of  our  different  denominational  fam¬ 
ilies.  In  a  well-remembered  address  to  the 
Council  in  192S,  protesting  against  the  emphasis 
on  such  party  terms  as  “fundamentalist,”  “mod¬ 
ernist,”  “conservative”  and  “liberal,”  Dr.  Speer 
spoke  these  ringing  words,  revealing  his  own 
spirit  of  Christian  catholicity  and  setting  a 
standard  for  us  all: 

“We  have  to  quit  this  business  of  partisan¬ 
ship,  to  quit  calling  each  other  by  factional 
names.  .  .  ,  The  truth  of  God  is  greater  than 
any  one  party  can  claim  or  any  one  title 
but  Christian  can  cover.  .  .  .  Only  the  whole 
body  of  Christ  is  competent  to  know  and 
e.xperience  the  whole  faith  of  Christ.  .  .  . 
For  my  part  I  want  no  label  but  Christian 
and  mean  to  try  to  call  no  brother-Christian 
by  any  other  name.” 
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PREPARING  FOR  THE  WORLD 
COUNCIL  ASSEMBLY 

year  1948  may  become  one  of  the  maior 
^  date<;  in  Chri‘5tian  history.  In  the  meeting 
of  the  first  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  the  non-Roman  forces  of  Christen¬ 
dom  will  signalize  in  yisible  organization  a 
unitv  of  snirit  that  has  come  as  a  gift  of  God. 

WTien  the  Assembly  of  the  offidal  delegates 
of  more  than  130  churches  is  called  to  order  in 
Amsterdam,  the  Council  will  begin  its  con¬ 
stitutional  existence.  The  fellowshin  which  binds 
the  churches  together  has  been  gaining  co- 
hesiyeness  and  strength  during  recent  decades 
through  the  yarious  ecumenical  organizations. 
The  deenening  of  understanding  since  the  Ox¬ 
ford.  Edinburgh  and  Madras  conferences,  de- 
soite  the  cleayages  and  natural  animosities  of 
war.  has  been  a  testimony  to  the  newer  of  the 
Holy  Snirit.  Herein  lies  the  true  significance  of 
the  historic  occasion. 

Sniritual  nrenaration  of  all  our  neonle  be¬ 
comes.  therefore,  of  the  utmost  imnortance. 
The  Call  to  the  Churches,  nrinted  on  nage  6  of 
this  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  is  a  call  to  nrayer. 
Human  wisdom  will  not  be  sufficient  to  make  the 
Amsterdam  Assembly  a  success.  Man’s  best 
contriying  cannot  establish  a  sound  World 
Council  of  Churches.  God  alone  can  achieye 
what  is  so  desnerately  required. 

Another  feature  of  our  prenaration  should  be 
a  careful  education  with  regard  to  the  back¬ 
ground  and  the  nature  of  the  World  Council. 
There  should  also  be  widesnread  discussion  of 
the  problems  that  will  be  considered  at  Amster¬ 
dam,  (Materials  for  study  are  ayailable  from 
the  American  Committee  for  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  297  Fourth  Aye.,  New  York.') 

With  the  creation  of  the  World  Council, 
eyery  member  of  eyery  constituent  church 
should  realize  that  he  is  part  of  a  great  fellow¬ 
ship  which  stands  united  in  Christ  before  the 
world’s  need.  The  individual  should  feel  lifted 
out  of  his  frustrating  isolation  and  given  a  sense 
of  participation  in  a  movement  which  is  able  to 
stand  before  the  challenge  of  other  world  forces. 


A  PRAYER  OF  THANKSGIVING  FOR 
THE  LIFE  OF  ROBERT  ELLIOTT  SPEER 

Father  of  lights,  who  kindlest  holy  souls  to 
shine  in  their  generation,  we  bless  Thy 
name  for  the  glorious  company  of  apostles  who 
have  led  Thy  Church  and  by  their  message, 
life  and  labor  extended  the  reign  of  Christ  in 
the  earth. 


More  especially  we  praise  Thee  for  the  gift  to 
the  Church  of  our  time  of  this  Thy  servant 
whose  stalwart  faith  and  abounding  toil  we 
have  gratefully  remembered  together  before 
Thee.  We  thank  Thee  for  his  vigor  of  body  and 
force  of  mind,  the  energy  of  will  and  the  ardor 
of  devotion  with  which  Thou  didst  endow  him; 
for  his  charm  which  drew  men  to  him.  for  his 
grace  of  thought  and  speech  with  which  he  drew 
them  to  his  Master.  We  bless  Thee  for  thousands 
of  young  people  in  schools,  colleges  and  con¬ 
ferences  to  whom  year  after  year  he  made  life 
with  Christ  winsome;  for  hundreds  whom  he 
enlisted  in  the  work  of  Thy  Church,  and  for 
scores  of  missionaries  in  many  lands  who  were 
enriched  and  fortified  by  his  letters;  for  a 
wider  circle  to  whom  he  ministered  through  his 
books,  facing  them  with  Christ  and  opening  to 
them  the  secret  of  fellowship  with  Him;  for  two 
generations  of  church  people  who  by  the  glow¬ 
ing  influence  of  his  life  have  been  fired  to  more 
fervent  loyalty  to  Christ  and  more  zealous  en¬ 
deavor  to  bring  a  whole  world  in  its  every 
realm  under  His  sway. 

We  call  to  mind  his  lifelong  study  of  the 
Scripture,  his  illumination  of  its  pages  from 
books  he  was  ever  reading,  and  the  spiritual 
riches  he  brought  from  Thy  Word  to  build  up 
the  faith  and  life  of  Thy  ministers  and  people. 
We  adore  Thee  for  his  vision  of  the  oneness  of 
Thy  Church,  Christ’s  Body  in  the  earth,  and 
his  eagerness  to  do  away  with  barriers  which 
hinder  concord  in  Christ  and  the  full  sharing 
of  His  unsearchable  riches.  We  offer  Thee  in 
thanksgiving  the  ties  of  friendship  by  which  we 
in  this  company  and  many  more  around  the 
world  were  bound  to  him  and  through  him 
joined  more  firmly  to  his  passionately  adored 
Lord.  We  acknowledge  Thy  goodness  to  him 
in  the  reverent  affection  of  multitudes  and  the 
honor  in  which  he  is  held  in  all  the  churches. 

Thou  gavest  him  length  of  days  and  robust 
strength  almost  to  the  end,  and  he  filled  them 
with  full  measure  of  service.  Now  we  rejoice 
that,  set  free  for  the  larger  offices  of  Thy  heaven¬ 
ly  kingdom,  he  has  entered  into  the  joy  of  the 
Lord,  whom  having  not  yet  seen,  he  so  dearly 
loved. 

Raise  up,  we  humbly  pray  Thee,  men  of  like 
spiritual  stature  and  flaming  heart  to  lead  Thy 
Church  in  the  next  generation.  Let  his  memory 
abide  to  hallow  and  uplift  to  Thy  presence  us 
and  all  who  knew  and  loved  him,  to  render 
Heaven  where  he  dwells  with  Thee  more  near, 
and  to  hold  us  inseparably  to  the  Saviour  in 
whom  were  the  springs  of  his  life  and  whom  he 
now  sees  face  to  face.  Amen. 

Henry  Sloane  Coffin 
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THE  .^SSth  ^tilted  Meeting  of  Pres-  i 
bytery  convened  in  First  Church  at 
1  P.  M.  on  October  6th,  recessed  from 
4  till  8  P.  M.  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Elders  Association,  and  continued  its 
sessions  thiough  the  evening  and 
moriMng  and  afternoon  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  Since  the  distant  past, 
this  meeting  has  come  to  be  Icnown 
as  the  “Fall”  meeting,  as  that  in 
April  long  ago  came  to  be  called  the 
"Spring”  meeting. 

i\Ionday  afternoon’s  session  was 
taken  up  by  the  report  of  the  Treas¬ 
urer,  Rev.  A.  Brown  Caldwell,  of 
Presbytery,  Chairman  Braunlein  of 
the  Committee  on  Pensions,  Chairman 
S^peers  of  the  Committee  on  Social 
Education  and  Action,  and  the  in¬ 
formative  report  of  the  General 
Presbyter. 

An  outstanding  feature  on  this 
Presbytery  meeting’s  docket  long  will 
be  remembered  as  that  of  the  address 
of  Mrs.  Paul  Moser,  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  Our 
last  June  issue  told  of  Mrs.  Moser’s 
remarkable  address  before  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  the  month  before, 
under  the  spell  of  which  the  Assembly 
unanimously  voted  to  raise  next 
year’s  budget  62%  above  that  of  this 
current  year.  Mrs.  Moser  met  all 
expectations. 

Pi  esbyttrry’s  routine  businese  on 
Tuesday  was  taken  up  with  the  re¬ 
ports  of  committees:  Chairman  Fox 
reporting  for  the  Board  of  Church 
strategy,  Chairman  Kepler  for  the 
Committee  of  Foreign  Missions,  Chair¬ 
man  Gardner  for  the  Committee  of 
Christian  Education,  Chairman  Cun¬ 
ningham  for  the  New  Life  Movement, 
Chairman  Eisenberger  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Memorials,  Mr.  Pollitt  for 
the  Presbyterian  Association.  Rev. 
David  W.  Weaver  made  a  strong  pre¬ 
sentation  for  the  seventeen  million 
dolla'i-  benevolence  budget,  which 
brought  forth  from  the  floor  the 
peculiar  difficulties  some  churches  will 
have  in  meeting  this  added  respon¬ 
sibility  while  others  expressed  hopeful 
optimism. 

The  Call  of  the  Hampden  Chuveh 
for  the  pastoral  services  of  Rev. 
Theodore  F.  Kennedy  was  placed  in 
his  hands.  October  23  was  named  as 
the  date  for  his  installation. 

Hughes  Memorial  asked  permission 
to  move  to  Edgemere,  if  and  w’hen 
property  and  other  facilities  may  be 
arranged. 

Churchville  asked  permission  to  sell 
a  part  of  the  present  acreage  of  its 
manse  property,  originally  bought 
with  the  purpose  of  offering  a  place 
for  a  garden,  and  for  stable  and 
pasturage  for  a  horse,  cow,  etc. 

Olivet  asked  permission  to  sell  lot 
purchased  two  years  ago.  and  for 
permission  to  purchase  another  loca¬ 
tion  in  the  Bel  Air  Road  area. 

Mr.  J.  Stewart  Cort  was  named  as 
the  representative  from  this  Pres¬ 
bytery  to  the  National  Layman’s 
meeting  in  February  provided  for 
by  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Representatives  (Gardner,  Brown. 
Pollitt)  appointed  by  the  Moderator 
to  attend  the  historic  joint  meeting 
on  October  6  -  7,  in  the  Rehoboth 
Church,  of  the  Presbyteries  of  New 
Castle  and  Norfolk,  reported  attend- 


Felicitations  of  Presbytery  wero 
sent  to  the  Presbytery  of  the  Potomac, 
in  session  in  the  Maryland  Avenue 
Church,  the  General  Presbyter  being 
delegated  to  present  them  to  that 
judicatory. 

A  feature  of  the  mid-morning  ses¬ 
sion  was  a  visit  of  Rev.  John  R. 
Cunningham,  D.D..  Piesident  of 
Davidson  College  and  Moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  U.S.  Called  on.  he 
made  a  gracious  and  strong  address. 
Dr.  Cunningham  was  in  Baltimore  for 
the  60th  anniversary  celebration  that 
evening  of  the  Maryland  Avenue 
Church. 

REV.  THEODORE  F.  KEN¬ 
NEDY'S  INSTALLATION  into  the 
pastorate  of  the'  Hampden  Church 
took  place  on  the  evening  of  October 
23id,  as  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Presbytery,  The  Moderator  presided 
and  propounded  the  constitutional 
questions.  The  General  Presbyter 
gave  the  Scripture  reading  and  offered 
prayer.  Dr.  John  H.  Gardner,  now 
Vice-Moderator  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  preached  an  able  sermon. 
Happy  and  forceful  charges  were 
made  to  pastor  and  people  by  Rev. 
Messrs.  David  W.  Weaver  and  J. 
Howard  Braunlein.  Rev.  J.  Franklin 
Weaver  made  the  Installation  prayer. 
Mr.  Kennedy  is  a  graduate  of  Lafay¬ 
ette  College  and  Princeton  Seminary. 
He  has  the  good  wishes  of  all. 

A  PRO-RE-NATA  meeting  of  Pres- 
b.,teiy  was  held  in  the  Aisquith 
Church  on  the  afternoon  of  October 
■27th.  The  objects  set  forth  in  the 
call  were: 

a.  To  consider  the  request  of  Rev. 
William  H.  Kepler  for  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  pastoral  relations  at 
Catonsville  Church;  and 

b.  To  consider  the  call  to  the  Church¬ 
ville  Church  of  Rev.  Robert  E. 
Hansen. 

Mr.  Kepler’s  request  was  granted, 
with  many  expressions  of  regret  from 
the  presbyters  present.  He  goes  on 
January  1st  to  the  Northminster 
Church,  W^ashington.  Mr.  Kepler  com¬ 
pleted  a  seven-year  pastorate  last 
June  21st. 

Presbytery  placed  Churchville’s  call 
into  Mr.  Hansen’s  hands  and  it  was 
accepted.  His  installation  took  place 
December  14.  those  taking  part  being: 
Rev.  John  T.  Galloway  preaching 
the  sermon.  Dr.  John  Clark  charging 
the  congregation  and  Rev.  E.  Glenn 
Switzer,  D.D.  presiding. 

Mr.  Hansen  is  a  graduate  of  Mo¬ 
ravian  College  and  Princeton  Semi¬ 
nary.  While  pursuing  his  Ph.D.  work 
in  Hopkins,  in  Dr.  Albright’s  depart¬ 
ment,  during  the  past  year,  he  was 
the  assistant  of  Rev.  John  T.  Gallo¬ 
way  in  the  Roland  Park  Church. 

DECEMBER  PRESBYTERY  met 
on  the  9th  and  was  entertained  by 
Ridgely  Street, 

The  happiest  incident  of  the  day’s 
meeting  took  place  at  the  lunch  table. 
Miss  Emma  C.  Johnson,  recently 
elected  a  Ruling  Elder  of  the  Church 
of  the  Saviour  to  which  she  had 
given  thirty  years  of  devoted  and 
consecrated  service  in  its  McKim 
Centre,  was  seated  at  the  head  table. 
The  Moderator  announced  that  Dr. 


Paul  C.  Warren,  of  Second  Church, 
had  something  to  say.  He  briefly  re¬ 
counted  Miss  Johnson’s  services  and 
then,  in  as  beautiful  a  tribute  as  it 
has  been  this  editor’s  privilege  to 
hear,  he  apostrophised  what  those 
services  had  meant,  to  the  boys  and 
girls  of  East  Baltimore  today,  to 
those  of  yesterday,  in  time  extending 
into  eternity.  After  the  General  Pres¬ 
byter  had,  in  words  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  presented  Miss  .lohnson  with 
a  handsome  bouquet  of  roses,  on  be¬ 
half  of  Presbytery,  she  replied  with 
deep  feeling  of  appreciation. 

Cential  Church  asked  Presbytery  to 
take  over  its  property  on  Eutaw 
Place,  until  such  time  as  ways  and 
means  are  found  to  relocate,  on  prop¬ 
erty  bought  out  York  Road,  hereto¬ 
fore  noted  in  these  columns,  and  Pres¬ 
bytery  accepted  the  responsibility. 

Rev.  Carey  Young  rt  quested  to  be 
dismissed,  to  the  Presb  tery  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Stuart  Graham  Yysham,  son 
of  Dr.  W’illiam  N.  Wysl.am,  who  has 
transferred  his  church  .  lembership  to 
Roland  Park,  asked  to  b  '  taken  under 
care  of  Presbytery,  dr  ing  his  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  minist 

During  Rev.  David  V  Weaver’s  six 
years’  ministry,  at  Planting  Ridge, 
that  Church  has  redi  ced  its  thirty 
thousand  indebtedeness  to  $3,600.  The 
Church  had  Presbyterj 's  acquiescence 
to  refinance  its  affairs  by  paying  off 
its  .>1600  ground  rent  by  consolidating 
it  with  the  outstanding  $3,600,  making 
fts  total  indebtedness  as  of  date, 
$5,400. 

Spring  meeting  of  Presbytery  will 
be  held  in  Second  Church. 

THE  FALL  WESTMINSTER 
FELLOWSHIP  rally,  held  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  October  26th.  was  attended 
by  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  young 
people,  from  throughout  the  Pres¬ 
bytery.  The  representatives  in  at¬ 
tendance  upon  the  Grinnell  “As¬ 
sembly”  last  summer  gave  reports. 
Four  main  topics  wer*  discussed  by 
the  meeting:  Christian  ’ocation;  New 
Curriculum;  New  Life:  Youth  Budget. 
Rev.  George  J.  Riester  conducted  the 
opening  devotional  exercise.  Rev. 
Robert  B.  Cunninghan  discussed  the 
New  Life  and  Miss  Mabel  Dawson  the 
New  Church  School  Cur  iculum  which 
will  be  available  next  October.  The 
meeting  was  served  a  light  supper  and 
remained  over  for  the  eight  o’clock 
Reformation  Sunday  n'  cting. 

W estminstet  Fellowship 
Activituf 

The  Westminster  Fe  owship  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore  met 
in  the  Fireside  room  of  the  Faith 
Presbyterian  Church  o'li  Sa  turday, 
December  13th  for  a  buffet  supper 
prepared  under  the  skillful  leadership 
of  Mrs.  Clarence  Low.  Presbyterial 
Advisor.  Mrs.  William  Hyde,  modera¬ 
tor,  called  the  meeting  to  order  for 
the  election  of  a  vice-i  iodei;ator  and 
a  treasurer,  and  the  fo  ir  commission 
chairmen.  Miss  Joyce  lavis,  of  Hunt¬ 
ing  Ridge  Presbyterial  Church,  was 
elected  vice-moderator,  and  Mr.  Don¬ 
ald  Hoover  of  Aisquitl  Presbyterian 
Church,  was  elected  tieasurer.  The 
new  chairmen  of  the  foir  commissions 
are:  Faith  and  Life,  Miss  Claire  Mc¬ 


Williams,  Deer-Crcek  Harmony  Pres-  ; 
byterian  Church;  Stewardship:  Miss 
Immogene  Hennemann,  Hunting  Ridge 
Piesbyterian  Church;  Christian  Fel¬ 
lowship:  Mr.  W.  Thomas  Webb,  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
Christian  Outreach:  Miss  Virginia 
Cooper,  Hamilton  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  Andrew  E.  Newcomer,  Jr., 
Advisor,  told  of  the  plans  of  the  W.F. 
during  January.  The  W.F.  Council 
voted  to  cooperate  with  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbytery 
on  the  visit  of  the  "International 
Team”  to  Baltimore  on  January  4th. 
The  W.F.  Council  is  asking  all  youth 
groups  of  the  church  to  attend  this 
mass  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  at  3:30,  January  4th.  Plans  were 
also  discussed  for  the  observance  of 
Youth  Week,  January  25th  to  Feb¬ 
ruary  1st.  This  is  the  time  of  the 
Winter  Communion  for  W.F.,  pro¬ 
bably  to  be  held  Sunday  afternoon, 
January  25th  at  3:30  at  the  Waverly 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  Westmin¬ 
ster  Fellowship  Council  is  also  asking 
all  W.F.’s  to  join  vdth  the  United 
Christian  Youth  Council  in  its  meet¬ 
ing  to  be  held  on  February  1st. 

A  new  district  Westminster  Fellow¬ 
ship  has  been  started  in  the  Cumber¬ 
land  area  of  the  Presbytery  under  the 
combined  leadership  of  Rev.  John  Tay¬ 
lor  of  Frostburg,  Mrs.  Lester  L.  Mar- 
I  tin  of  Cumberland,  and  Miss  Eleanor 
Cuthbertson  of  Lonaconing.  At  a  Rally 
held  in  the  early  fall  over  100  young 
people  attended.  A  second  Rally  is 
planned  for  the  Christmas  holidays, 
at  which  time  the  district  will  be 
formally  organized. 

The  Council  meeting  w’as  closed  in 
a  friendship  circle  lead  by  Mr.  New¬ 
comer  as  one  of  his  last  official  acts 
as  advisor  of  the  Fellowship,  since  he 
leaves  to  accept  the  pastorate  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  State  College. 
Penna.  The  W.F.  Council  presented 
him  with  an  attractive  leather  brief¬ 
case  as  a  parting  gift. 

People  &  Things 

Those  who  may  be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  unable  to  attend  Sunday 
morning  church  services  during  Janu¬ 
ary  but  are  fortunate  in  having  a 
radio,  may  be  greatly  compensated 
in  the  opportunity  of  hearing  Dr. 
Lloyd  G.  Ice.  The  Council  of  Churches 
and  Christian  Education,  under  whose 
auspices  WFBR’s  allocation  of  time 
is  made,  will  broadcast  Govans’  11  till 
12  services.  Dr.  Ice  is  a  great  preacher 
who  will  almost  tempt  me  to  become 
a  shut-in  in  January. 


The  forces  that  destroy  community 
life  were  probed  by  a  conference  on 
Community  and  Religious  Education, 
held  in  Columbus  December  2-5.  Dr. 
Ganse  Little,  formerly  of  this  Pres¬ 
bytery  but  for  the  past  several  years 
pastor  of  the  Broad  Street  Church. 
Columbus,  was  one  of  five  designated 
to  represent  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  leadership  of  the  Conference. 


The  well  known  Calvert  School  cele¬ 
brated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  in 
November.  Among  the  noted  speakers 
on  the  occasion,  of  course,  was  head¬ 
master,  Edward  W.  Brown.  Mr.  Brown 
is  a  member  of  Brown  Memorial’s 
Session. 


THE  STATED  CLERK  HONORED 


Rev.  a.  Brown  Caldwell,  D.D. 

Lafayette  College,  his  alma  mater, 
honored  itself  when  it  honored  Rev. 
A.  Brown  Caldwell  on  its  Founder’s 
Day,  October  18th,  by  conferring  on 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity.  Dr.  Caldwell  was  one  of 
a  distinguished  group  receiving  honor¬ 
ary  degrees,  including  five  college 
presidents,  General  George  C.  Mar¬ 
shall,  Secretary  of  State,  who  was 
the  speaker  on  the  occasion,  Warren 
R,  Austin,  the  United  States’  repre¬ 
sentative  at  the  United  Nations  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  and  Oswaldo  Arabha,of 
Brazil,  president  of  that  Assembly. 
His  many  friends  everywhere,  and 
especially  those  of  this  Presbytery, 
have  been  greatly  delighted  that 
this  worthily-bestowed  honorary  de¬ 
gree,  apparently  long  overdue,  has 
been  conferred. 

After  leaving  Lafayette,  Dr.  Cald¬ 
well  went  to  Princeton  Seminary  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1916.  Later  he 
received  his  master’s  degree,  in 
course,  from  Princeton.  Joining  the 
New  Brunswick  Presbytery  of  which 
Princeton  is  a  part,  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore 
in  October,  1916. 

After  serving  for  awhile  as  assist¬ 
ant  pastor  to  Dr.  Alfred  H.  Barr,  in 
First  Church,  he  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  Calvary  Church.  In  1922, 
he  was  called  to  Walbrook  which  he 
has  since  served. 

He  assumed  the  role  of  Stated  Clerk 
at  a  special  meeting  of  Presbytery, 
September  13th,  1922.  So  on  last 
September  13th,  he  had  served  in 
that  position  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
But  one  Stated  Clerk  served  longer. 
Dr.  John  Pym  Carter  served  22  years. 
Returning  after  a  brief  pastorate  out¬ 
side  of  the  Presbytery,  he  served  5 
years  more,  dying  in  1892  at  the  end 
of  55  years  as  a  minister. 

At  the  end  of  a  six-year  term  as 
Stated  Clerk  by  the  pastor  of  the 
Broadway  Church,  Dr.  Henry  Branch 
was  elected  to  that  office  in  1898  and 
served  until  he  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Caldwell  in  1922.  The  terms  of 
these  three  Stated  Clerks,  Drs.  Carter, 
Branch  and  Caldwell,  have  covered  a 
span  of  76  years,  just  short  of  half 
the  life  of  the  161  years  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
these  long  tenures,  of  these  wise  men, 
have  contributed  largely  to  the  wise 
constitutional  procedures  which  have 
normally  obtained  in  its  Presbyterian 
processes. 

The  Bethel  Log  is  a  newsy  publica¬ 
tion  and  a  valued  visitor. 
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Next  Sunday  and  Monday 

The  order  is  reversed.  Horclofore  we  have  gone  to  the  Foreign  Field. 
On  next  Sunday  and  Monday,  the  Foreign  Field  is  coming  to  Baltimore  and 
Western  Maiyland. 

A  group  of  six,  led  by  Dr.  Paul  R.  Abbott,  is  to  visit  us.  It  will  be 
representative  of  “From  GreenlamPs  icy  mountains  to  India's  coral  strand.” 
Who  are  they? 

Most  of  us  know  Dr.  Paul  Abbott.  He  was  a  member  of  the  great  team 
that  came  here  five  years  ago  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Charles  T.  Leber. 
Those  who  heard  him  last  summer  at  Synod  were  greatly  impressed.  For 
the  time  acting  executive  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  his 
many’  years  in  China  make  him  an  authority  on  that  amazing  countiy. 

Gerd  Annborg  is  secretary  of  the  Student  Christian  Federation  of  the 
University  of  Oslo.  Active  in  the  Resistence  Movement  during  the  War, 
she  is  said  to  be  an  able  interpreter  of  the  Christian  Youth  of  Euiope. 

Don  Horacio  Gonzales  is  a  Chilian  Christian  with  a  World  Christian  out¬ 
look.  He  is  president  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  Santiago,  co-founder  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Y’outh  Federation  in  Chile,  has  traveled  extensively  in  South  America 
and  Europe  and  knows  the  Evangelistic  Movement  in  both. 

L.  George  Paik  comes  from  Korea.  He  was  educated  in  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  America,  is  a  world  traveler,  publisher  of  many  books, 
president  of  Chosen  Christian  University,  S^oul,  and  of  course,  is  an 
authority  on  Korea. 

Fatemeh  Behaedin  comes  from  Iran — “the  cross  roads  of  the  world.”  Her 
family  are  said  to  be  direct  descendents  of  Mohammed — whatever  that  may  add 
to  her  personality.  A  postgraduate  student  in  Columbia,  she  is  principal  of 
the  Mehr  Church  School  in  Teheran.  She  is  said  to  be  a  brilliant  interpreter 
of  the  Christian  woman's  place  in  the  Near  East. 

Sun  Then  Hsi  comes  from  China — a  Christian  Leader  there,  Y.M.C.A. 
secretary  in  Tsinan.  He  is  a  journalist  with  a  deep  concern  for  China’s 
needs.  He  is  dean  of  Shantung  Christian  University. 

S.  Nazar  Talibuddin  is  from  India.  Active  in  so  many  directions  in 
India,  he  likewise  is  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Church 
of  North  India. 

It  is  proposed  that  churches  avail  themselves  of  these  leaders  for  next 
Sunday  morning  services. 

At  3:30  there  will  be  a  mass  meeting,  Presbytery-wide,  in  First  Church. 

In  the  evening,  they  will  be  available  for  such  churches  as  have  evening 
services. 

Monday,  they  will  be  the  speakers  at  the  Ministers’  Association. 

Monday  evening,  they  will  be  in  Hagerstown  and  Cumberland. 


A  Notable  Event 


When  the  Presbyteries  of 
New  Castle,  U.S.A.,  and  Nor¬ 
folk,  U.S.  met  together 
last  October  6  -  7,  it  marked 
the  closest  approach  to  the 
obliteration  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Family  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  Line  that  has  taken 
place  since  the  tragic  days 
of  the  60’s. 

The  two-  Presbyteries  held 
their  separate  business  meet¬ 
ings,  making  them  as  brief 
as  possible,  then  came  to¬ 
gether  in  long  hours  of  fellowship  through  the  two  days  and  one  evening.  The 
Norfolk  Presbytery  held  its  business  meetings  in  the  Church  building,  seen 
above,  and  the  New  Caetle  Presbytery  in  the  commodious  Church  House 
built  some  two  decades  ago,  on  Monday.  Monday  night,  Presbyters  oi 
Norfolk  were  entertained  by  Rehoboth  and  Princess  Anne  (Manokin)  homes; 
while  in  Pocomoke,  where  New  Castle  had  its  Tuesday  morning  meeting  were 
entertained  by  the  New  Castle  Presbyters. 

Rev.  John  H.  Gardner,  D.D.,  Vice-Moderator  and  representing  the 
Moderator,  made  a  really  great  address  on  the  first  afternoon.  Ruling  Elder 
Jasper  E.  Crane,  of  Wilmington.  Dr.  Harry  Barraclough,  Administrative 
Secretary  of  the  Executive  offices  of  the  General  Assembly  and  Dr.  J.  B. 
Green  of  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Theological  Seminary,  were  Monday  evening 
speakers,  and  all  demonstrated  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  unity — more 
forceful,  because  felt  and  acted  rather  than  spoken. 

Tuesday’s  program  was  high-lighted  by  an  address  by  Rev.  William  B. 
Pugh,  D.D.,  “Ecumenical  Presbyterianism,”  which  was  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  best  of  Dr.  Pugh’s  many  great  addresses. 

The  whole  two-day  program  ended,  and  very  properly,  with  the  Communion 
Service,  ih  chaige  of  the  two  Presbyteries. 

The  five  Makemie  Churches  were  organized  in  1683,  and  were  the  first 
regularly  organized  Presbyterian  Churches  in  the  New  World.  It  is  presumed 
the  Rehoboth  Church  was  the  first,  since  Col.  William  Stevens,  who  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  Francis  Makemie  over  from  Ireland,  lived  at  that 
point.  The  Church  seen  above  was  built  in  1707,  just  as  is  today,  on  land 
off  Col.  Stevens’  plantation.  One  feels  that  here,  of  all  places,  should  be  the 
National  Presbyterian  shrine  to  which  the  Children  of  the  Covenant  would 
want,  from  time  to  time,  to  return  lest  they  forget  the  price  paid  by  their 
fathers,  “through  fire  and  sword.’' 

To  Rev.  Sydney  J.  Venable,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  West  Nottingham  Church 
and  for  years  the  efficient  Chairman  of  Synod's  Committee  on  Christian 
Education,  is  due  the  credit  both  of  the  inception  and  execution  of  the  program 
which  will  become,  if  we  may  lapse  into  phophesy,  memorable.  We  need 
more  Sidney  Venables. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Gardner,  by  appointment  of  the  Moderator  of  Presbytery 
Rev.  R.  Allen  Brown  and  Mr.  L-  l»"'ing  Pollitt  represented  at  the  meeting 
the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore. 


Rehoboth  Church 


The  Synod  of  Baltimore 


The  Moderator  and  His  Church 

The  Synod  of  the  Chesapeake  was  organized  in  1833,  embracing  fiom  the 
Synod  of  Philadelphia  the  Presbyteries  of  Baltimore,  District  of  Columbia  and 
Hanover.  Its  erection  found  its  inception  in  Hanover,  which  alledgely  wanted 
the  support  of  the  Baltimore  and  Washington  area  for  the  Seminary  (Union 
Theological),  located  in  Prince  George’s  County,  Va.  In  1834,  the  first  two 
Presbyteries  al'ove  overtured  the  General  Assembly  to  dissolve  the  Synod,  and 
it  was  done.  But  persistently  afterwards,  the  same  two  Presbyteries  urged  a 
setting  off  of  d  new  Synod  from  Philadelphia.  In  his  address  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Synod  of  Baltimore,  Dr.  J.  Ross’' 
Stevenson  said.  “Because  of  the  large  territory  covered  by  the  Synod  of 
Philadelphia  nd  of  a  natuial  rivalry  between  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore,  ye.  -'  after  year  attempts  were  made  to  organize  a  Synod  composed 
of  the  Presby'eries  and  Churches  adjacent  to  Baltimore  and  W’ashington.” 
At  a  meeting  held  in  the  Second  Church  (then  in  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore) 
in  Washington  in  April,  1834,  Presbytery  overtured  the  General  Assembly  tc 
erect  a  new  S.  lod.  Assembly  seceded  to  the  request,  with  practical  unanimity. 
A  few  dissenting-  votes  came  from  Presbytery  of  Baltimore  representatives,  and 
in  the  absence  of  any  recorded  reason  of  why,  one  wonders.  However,  as  the 
Old  School  an  '  New  School  cleavgge  still  existed,  dissenting  votes  probably 
may  be  suppof  d  to  have  come  from  that  circumstance.  Presbyteries  included 
in  the  new  Syiod  were:  Carlisle,  Baltimore,  Eastern  Shore  (Wilmington  was 
in  the  New  Sch-'o!),  and  Wincherter.  The  first  Moderator  was  Rev  .W.  G.  White, 
of  McConnellsburg,  Pa.  With  the  reunion  in  1870  of  the  Old  and  New  Schools, 
the  bounds  of  Synod  were  changed.  Carlisle  was  taken  from  the  Synod, 
Winchester  had  gone  to  the  Southern  Church.  The  District  of  Columbia  and 
Presbytery  of  the  Potomac  Became  the  Presbytery  of  Washington  City;  and  the 
New  School  WilmiOgton  area  and  Old  School  Eastern  Shore  Presbyteries  again 
became  the  New  Castle  Presbytery.  With  the  exception  of  the  removal  oi 
the  Presbytery  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  for  some  time  a  member  of  the  Synod  of 
Baltimore,  to  the  Synod  of  New  York,  bounds  of  the  Synod  have  remained 
practically  uncharged  since  1870.  Moderators  of  Synod  have  come  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  since  1870,  every  third  year,  and  have  been: 


1^56  Rev.  Pliineaa  B  Guviey,  D.D..  F  Street  I'Ol 

1S60  Rev.  Cyi-us  Dir:..son.  D.D.,  Westminster  1S'04 

1864  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Smith,  D.D..  Central  1907 

1866  Rev.  Andrew  B.  Cross.  Parkton  1910 

1869  Rev.  Robert  H.  Williams,  Frederick 
1871  Rev.  John  I’ym  Carter,  D.D.,  S.  Clerk  1913 

1874  Rev.  David  C.  Mariiuia.  D.D.,  1916 

Westminstei  1929 

1877  Rev.  Robert  H.  Fulton,  Second  192:^ 

5880  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Cooke,  Havre  de  Grace  1926 

1883  Rev.  James  T.  Leftwich.  D.D.,  First 
5886  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Smith,  D.D..  Central  1929 

1889  Rev.  Wm.  Simonton,  D.D.,  Piney  Creek  19.32 

et  als  .  1935 

1892  Rev.  Samuc:  McLanahan.  D.D., 

Lafayette  Souare  19:38 

1895  Rev.  Henry  Branch.  D.D..  Ellicott  City  1941 

1898  Rev.  E.  H.  ilobbins,  D.D.,  Fulton  Ave.  1944 


Rev.  Frank  E.  Williams,  Northminster 
Rev.  James  E.  Moffatt,  D.D.,  Cumberland 
Rev.  Thomas  F.  Dixon.  D.D.,  Frederick 
Rev.  J.  Wynne  Jones,  D.D., 

Abbott  Memorial 
Rev.  DeWitt  M.  Benham.  Ph.D.,  Central 
Rev.  J.  P.  Campbell,  D.D.,  Faith 
Rev.  Lemuel  E.  Reichard,  Hamilton 
Rev.  John  A.  Nesbitt,  Catonsville 
Rev.  John  W.  Douglas,  D.D.. 

Roland  Park 

Rev.  A.  Brown  Caldwell.  D.D.,  Walbrook 
Rev.  Wm.  S.  Hess,  D.D..  Hajrerstown 
(R.E.i  L.  Irvinjr  Pollitt.  LL.D., 

Brown  Memorial 

Rev.  Bi-uce  H.  McDonald.  Westminster  , 
Rev.  E.  Glenn  Switzer.  D.D.,  Bel  Air 
Kev.  W.  A.  Eisenberper,  Cumberland 
Rev.  J.  Howard  Rraunlein,  RidRely  St. 


Mr.  Braunlein’s  election  last  June  was  unanimous.  It  was  a  popular 
recognition  of  his  worth,  as  well  as  of  his  works  which  have  been  continuous  in 
both  Synod  and  Presbytery.  It  was  a  tribute,  too,  to  a  consecrated  pastorate 
of  over  a  quaiter  of  a  century,  sincessful  in  a  field  where  others  might  have 
failed,  but  wh  re  his  optimism  and  energy  and  devotion  have  built  up  one  of 
the  leading  pa.  ishes  within  the  Presbytery. 


Presbyterian 
Association’s  Budget 


Below  are  listed  contributors  made 
up  to  December  20th,  when  we  went 
to  press,  on  the  Presbyterian  Associa¬ 
tion’s  $10,000—1047  Budget: 


AiitiupuliB 

Ashland 

Abbott  Mem(jrinl 

Ais(|Uilh 

Arlington 

Babcock  Memorial 

Brown  Memorial 

Calvary 

Central 

Crisp  Memorial 

Faith 

First 

Forest  Park 
Govans 

Hamilton 
Hampden 
Hunting:  Ridne 

Knox  . 

i.akeland 
Lijrht  Street 
Madison  Avenue 
Northminster  .  . 
Ridpely  Street 
Roland  Park  . 

Second  . 

Walbrook  ..  .  . 
Waverly 
Westminster 
Barton  .  . 

Bel  Air  ... 

Bethel  ........ 

Catonsville  .  ... 
Chestnut  Grove  .. 

Churchville  . 

Cumberland,  First 

Southminster  . 

Deer  Ci-eek-Harmony 

Dundalk  . 

Ellicott  City  . 

Emmitsburc  . 

Fallston 

Franklinville  . 

Frederick  . 

Granite  . 

Grove  . 

Haperstown 
Havre  de  Grace  .. 

Hiphland  . 

Huphes  Memorial 
Lochearn 

Lonaconins  . . 

Mt.  Paran  . 

North  Bend  ...  ..  . . 

Randal  Istown 
Woods  Memorial  . 

Taneytown  . . 

New  Windsor  . 

Piney  Creek . 

Relay  . 

Sparrows  Point 
McKim  Center 
Port  Deposit 
Towson  .  .....  , 
Miscellaneous 
Refund  ( T.nrhearr  1 


$  10.90 
1.00 

49.60 
10.00 

120.00 

27.00 

756.26 

84.00 

12.60 

92.00 

227.00 

11.00 
5.00 
.  179.00 
10.00 
37.00 


39.00 
15.00 
7.00 
.  49.99 
.  344.26 
.  92.00 
.  14.00 
92.00 
1.00 

6.00 


52.00 


8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

62.00 

25.00 

6.00 


-  119.30 


1.00 

6.00 

1.00 

10.00 

1.50 

1.00 

24.86 


S2.860.76 


Annual  Meeting 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Council 
of  Churches  and  Christian  Education 
of  Maryland  and  Delaware  was  held 
on  November  7th. 

At  least  in  one  particular  this  will 
have  been  a  year  to  be  remembered. 
For  many  years  the  “Council”  has 
hoped  for.  prayed  for,  a  home  of  its 
own.  It  has  been  realized  and  the 
program  of  the  day  opened  with  a 
dedicatory  service  in  the  new  home, 
14  W.  Madison  Street.  Baltimore.  Both 
in  location  and  housing  adaptability, 
the  house  is  admirally  suited  for  the 
work  of  this  interdenominational 
agency,  which  has  carried  on  since 
1827. 

Dr.  Walter  R.  Cremeans  presided 
at  the  dedicatory  services.  Dr.  J. 
Milton  Rogers,  Superintendent  of  the 
East  Baltimore  District  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Methodist  Conference,  made  the 
address.  Others  participating  were 
Dr.  Richard  M.  Green,  of  the  Penin- 


No  News  Value 

On  Octobei  26th,  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Bf.  timore,  and  probably 
from  adjacent  sections,  held  an  ob¬ 
servance  incltUng  a  great  parade 
which  was  at  once  spectacular  and 
inspiring.  RigMly,  the  press  of  Bal¬ 
timore  the  nt:t  day  gave  it  much 
space.  It  deseived  it. 

On  the  saire  day.  October  2Gth, 
united  Luther  n  bodies  joined  in  a 
great  mass  mi  nting,  at  the  Lyric,  in 
the  afternoon,  which  was  addressed 


In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the 
thirty  thousand  communicant  Pres¬ 
byterians  of  this  area  also  held  a 
celebration,  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church.  They,  too, 
us  had  their  Lutheran  brethren,  were 
celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  a  great  theological  seminary 
made  an  address  that  was  as  inspiring 
as  it  was  educational. 

There  was  no  line  in  next  day’s 
press  about  the  Lutheran  or  Pres¬ 
byterian  meetings.  Possibly  the  Balti- 


sula  Methodist  Conference,  Rev,  H. 
Fairfield  Butt,  III,  of  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Maryland,  and  Dr.  Ward 
D.  Yerby,  President  of  the  Ministerial 
Conference  of  Baltimore.  Mr.  Robert 
Garrett,  who  was  so  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  securing  the  building,  made 
the  presentation  address  and  it  was 
accepted  by  Rev.  John  L.  Deaton, 
D.D..  President  of  the  Council.  The 
cost  of  the  building  was  around 
$50,000. 

The  dedicatory  services  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  lunch-business  meeting  at 


by  Dr.  Oscar  1  lackwelder,  one  of  the 
Denomination’s  noted  orators  and 
leading  divims.  A  representative 
form  of  govern  inent.  there  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  that  assembly  probably  a 
hundred  thousand  people. 


more  Prcsbvterian  may  evaluate  the 
Protestant  Reformation  more  highly 
than  local  city  editors  think  it  de¬ 
serves — -oi'  the  death  of  Robert  E. 
Speer,  noted  everywhere  but  in  the 
Baltimore  press. 


the  Emerson  at  12:30  which  was  at¬ 
tended  by  some  four  hundred  people 
from  throughout  Maryland  and  Dela¬ 
ware.  President  Deaton  presided.  Dr. 
Deaton  was  elected  President  for  the 
ensuing  year — a  third  term.  Vice- 
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pri*si(li‘nts  olcctod  weri.*:  Rev.  Paul 
M.  Rohiusou,  HaKerslowii ;  Dr.  H.  P. 
Fox,  Wilmington;  Rev.  John  Jackson 
Hrown,  Salisbury;  Rev.  .Ashury  Smith. 
Haltimore;  Dr.  Miles  Connor,  Balti¬ 
more;  Mrs.  Bruce  H.  McDonaUl,  Haiti- 
more;  aiul  Miss  Lillian  K.  Black.  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Schulthois  was  re-elected 
Secretary  and  Mr.  John  H.  Hessey, 
Treasurer.  Mi.  Garrett  made  the  re¬ 
port  for  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Hessey, 
who  was  absent.  President  Deaton 
made  a  forceful  presentation  of  the 
year’s  accomplishments.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  in  an  addiess  by  Dr.  Stewart 
W.  Herman.  Jr.,  a  member  of  the  st.iff 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

Reformation  Sunday 

Something:  more  is  needed  than  a 
^leat  voice,  hehiml  which  is  jier- 
sonality  of  a  great  spirit;  more  is 
needed  than  well-trained  voices  of  a 
great  choir;  more  than  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  a  great  cathedral;  to  create 
memorable  service.  But  when  these 
have  the  inspiration  of  a  memorable 
anniversary  in  Christendom,  then 
these  auxiliaries  well  speak  with  the 
tongues  of  men  and  angels.  The 
Reformation  marked  perhaps  the  most 
meaningful  movement  that  had  taken 
place  in  Christ’s  Church  since  the 
days  of  the  Christian  Fathers;  and  the 
Protestant  world,  especially  the  Re¬ 
formed  and  Lutheran  bodies  of  it. 
woLild  be  remiss  did  they  not  make 
it  the  occasion  of  thansksgiving  and 
praise. 

Our  Presbyterian  family  marked 
the  occasion  this  year  by  a  service 
in  First  Church,  on  the  evening  of 
October  26th.  A  few  churches  could 
not  participate,  without  the  question¬ 
able  judgment  of  breaking  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  tliGir  evening  services.  But 
there  was  a  large  congregation,  which 
went  home  inspired  by  a  great  address 
by  a  great  speaker,  Rev.  Dr.  Ben  R. 
Lacy,  Jr.,  president  of  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  Richmond.  The  most 
and  best  we  can  say  of  it  is,  that  we 
hope  it  will  be  printed  and  that  a- 
copy  may  find  its  way  into  every  Pres¬ 
byterian  family  of  the  constituencies 
in  this  area  of  the  Presbyterian,  U.S.. 
U.S.A.  and  United  Churches,  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  meeting. 

The  usual  colorful  procession  imme¬ 
diately  preceded  the  beginning  of  the 
service  in  the  church,  with  appro.xi- 
mately  two  hundred  Ruling  and 
Teaching  Elders  marching  into  the 
church,  followed  by  a  great  united 
choir. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Gardner,  Jr.,  pastor  of  the 
Church,  the  Vice-Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly,  U.S.A.,  properly 
presided.  Dr.  Harris  E.  Kirk,  of 
Franklin  Street,  led  the  great  audi¬ 
ence  into  a  worshipful  attitude,  by 
his  “call  to  worship.”  The  President 
of  the  Ruling  Elders  Association,  Mr. 
George  W.  Eser,  led  the  Elders  and 
congregation  in  the  recital  of  the 
Apostles’  Creed.  Rev.  John  F.  Arneal, 
pastor  of  the  First  United  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  read  the  Scriptures, 
and  he  was  followed  by  Rev.  Gordon 
Conning,  Ph.D.,  minister  of  Dickey- 
ville  Presbyterian  Church,  who  made 
the  prayer.  Dr.  Lacy’s  topic  was, 
"Our  Reformation  Heritage”  and.  we 
repeat,  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  Presbyterian  family. 

It  seems  well  that  all  gather  to¬ 
gether  at  one  time,  in  one  place.  They 
did  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  And  the 
thoughtful  must  have  seen  in  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  that  great  audience  poten¬ 
tialities  capable  of  making,  if  it 
would,  this  City  what  we  would  have 
it  be.  Let  us  come  together  once  a 
year,  on  Reformation  Sunday. 


People  &  T/iiinfs 

IC.oiUiMiii'il  /rom  1) 

“Ye  shall  keep  my  Sabbaths  and 

reverence  my  sanctuary.”  (Lev.  XIX; 

30). 

“A  Sabbath  well  spent  brings  a  week 
of  content. 

And  strength  for  the  toils  of  the 
morrow; 

But  a  Sabbath  profaned  whatso’er 
may  be  gained. 

Is  a  certain  forerunner  of  sorrow." 


Mr.  Henry  Heaps  will  return  to 
finish  his  college  work,  interrupted  by 
the  war  during  these  past  several 
years.  He  goes  to  Maryville.  He 
should  be  a  real  addition  to  the  student 
life  of  this  fine  institution. 

At  its  December.  1891,  meeting. 
Pre.sbytery  adopted  this  resolution: 
“Resolved,  That  any  person  who 
votes  to  license  the  saloon  and 
thus  to  legalize  and  protect  it 
becomes  thereby  a  partaker  with 
the  saloon-keeper  in  the  evil  and 
guilt  of  the  business  and  should 
be  dealt  with  accordingly.” 

Brown’s  Memorial’s  Church  Bulletin 
tells  us  their  Annual  Bazaar  in 
November  netted  them  over  $1,500. 
November  seems  to  have  been  a  month 
for  church  suppers,  all  denomina¬ 
tions.  Perhaps  others  not  heard  from 
may  have  fared  financially  much 
better  than  Brown  Memorial. 


The  first  issue  of  Preshifterian  Life 
will  make  its  appearance  February 
14th.  It  will  appear  fortnightly.  A 
distinguished  staff  of  editors  will 
start  the  paper  on  its  way  which  all 
hope  will  be, more  successful  than  have 
been  its  eight  Denominational  prede¬ 
cessors.  Started  under  much  more 
favorable  auspices  than  was  any  pre¬ 
decessor,  a  successful  enterprise  is 
anticipated. 

General  McArthur  comments:  “For 
the  first  time,  Japan  is  led  by  a  Chris¬ 
tian  .  .  .  this  reflects  the  complete  re¬ 
ligious  tolerance  which  now  dominates 
the  Japanese  mind  and  the  complete 
religious  freedom  which  exists 
throughout  the  land.” 

Dr.  Frank  H,  Mann,  a  ruling  elder 
in  the  Wye  Church,  N.  Y.,  is  General 
Secretary  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  which  is  one  of  Presbyterians’ 
benevolence  supported  agencies.  At 
the  meeting  of  its  advisory  committee 
on  December  3rd  he  reported  to  its  47 
denominational  agencies  that  General 
MacArthur  had  appealed  for  more 
copies  of  the  Scriptures — that  there 
was  an  "insatiable  demand”  for  them 
in  Japan.  General  MacArthur’s  cable 
added: 

“The  contribution  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  is  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  spiritual  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  Japan,  and  is  appreciated 
greatly.  The  demand  for  Bibles, 
Testaments  and  Gospels  is  insa¬ 
tiable  and  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  Japanese  publishers  to  sat¬ 
isfy.  Large  numbers  of  Japanese 
Scriptures  were  lost  during  the 
war,  and,  in  addition,  there  is  a 
great  demand  by  millions  of 
Japanese  who  have  become  in¬ 
terested  in  Christian  principles, 
following  the  establishment  of 
freedom  of  religion  in  Japan. 

Dr.  Walter  R.  Cremeans  and  Rev. 
George  J.  Riester  attended  the  staff 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  National  Mis¬ 
sions,  held  in  Asheville  the  third  week 
in  November.  The  General  Presbyter 
is  a  member  of  the  staff;  while  Mr. 
Riester  is  the  chairman  of  Synod’s 
Committee  on  National  Missions. 


Lucy  Laurel  is  the  rante  of  the 
little  stranger  who  eui  »e  into  the 
Groendyk  manse  on  No\'ember  29th. 
The  entire  Sparrows  I*oipt  Congrega¬ 
tion  insist  she  remain,  and  it  lias 
been  so  determineil.  'I'he  topic  of  Mr. 
Groendyk’s  sermon  the  following  day 
was,  “The  Birth  of  Hope  ”  He  insists 
it  was  selecteil  before  the  advent  of 
the  little  stranger;  but  «in  editor  has 
a  right  to  his  own  personal  opinion. 


Rev.  Ray  J.  Harmelink,  D.D..  has 
been  elected  by  the  Board  of  Chris- 
tain  Education,  Assistant  General 
Seci’etary.  On  the  staff  of  the  Board 
for  several  years,  and  before  that 
.secretary  of  Christian  Education  of 
the  Board’s  Pittsburgh  area,  he  brings 
to  Dr.  Paul  Payne’s  assistance  a 
wealth  of  valuable  experience. 


Watch  for  a  report  on  January  12th 
from  the  Committee  on  Separation  of 
Church  and  State,  the  body,  of  which 
Dr.  John  H.  Mackay,  President  of 
Princeton  Seminary,  is  vice-president, 
organizeil  for  the  expnss  purpose  of 
"maintaining  the  Ame'i'can  principle 
of  separation  of  Chuioh  and  State 
upon  which  the  Federal  Constitution 
guarantees  religious  liberty  to  all 
the  people  of  this  republic.” 


Dr.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  former 
pastor  of  the  Madison  A  enue  Church, 
New  York,  recently  --tired  after 
years  as  president  of  Union  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  and  Mod  rator  of  the 
155th  General  Assembl  .  spoke  to  a 
large  congregation  in  Br  wn  Memorial 
Church  on  the  morning  of  November 
30th.  Dr.  Coffin  was  Re  toration  Sun¬ 
day  speaker  in  Clevi-taiul  on  October 
26th  when  the  pres  tells  us  10,000 
people  listened  to  him,  Among  other 
things,  he  told  the  j;reat  concourse 
that  “the  Protestant  Heritage  must  be 
maintained  if  democracy  and  liberty 
are  to  continue  in  our  land.” 


The  departure  for  other  fields  of 
Rev,  William  H.  Kepler  and  Rev. 
Andrew  E.  Newcomer,  leaves  not  only 
the  Catonsville  and  Aisquith  Churches 
the  poorer;  but  they  wil'  be  seriously 
missed  by  Presbytery.  Mr.  Kepler 
entered  the  Presbytery  seven  years 
ago  last  June.  Mr.  New.  .mer  has  not 
been  here  so  long,  but  h-  has  likewise 
endeared  himself  to  tl  3  hearts  of 
many  people.  Mr.  Kej  er  leaves  a 
vacancy  in  the  chairm:  ship  of  the 
Committee  on  National  lissions,  Mr. 
Newcomer  makes  vacant  ihe  head  of 
the  committee  on  Yo'  ng  People’s 
work.  Mr.  Kepler  goes  to  he  pastorate 
of  the  Northminster  Church;  while 
Mr.  Newcomer  goes  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  Presbyterian  chu  oh  at  State 
College.  Pa. 


We  wonder  if  there  is  my  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  name,  “Th  Wranglers 
Club”,  of  Philadelphia,  its  lembership 
made  up  of  representati  •  ministers 
of  various  denomination  Our  good 
friend,  Rev.  Charles  Anderson, 
D.D..  managing  director  of  our  De¬ 
partment  of  History  of  he  General 
Assembly,  recently  was  elected  its 
president  for  the  ensuin;  year. 

Mr.  Guy  Holliday,  prej  dent  of  the 
Title  Guarantee  &  Trus  Company, 
will  be  the  chairman  of  -he  Council 
of  Churches  and  Christian  Education’s 
campaign  committee  whi^  \  will,  late 
this  month,  put  on  a  c  mpaign  to 
raise  its  budget  for  the  C'  rrent  year. 


In  a  sense,  perhaps  one  installation 
is  as  meaningful  as  anoth  r. 

But  when  the  church  1  as  a  back¬ 
ground  of  209  years;  wher  its  organi¬ 
zation  and  George  Whitefit'd’s  preach¬ 
ing  to  thousands  on  an  ad  aceiit  farm 
are  linked  in  time;w'hen  its  ministerial 


rostvi  over  the  years  included  Dr.  I 
William  Finney  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  the  brilliant  Paxton  who  went 
on  to  a  great  New  York  Church  and 
pulpit  fame,  an  historian  Dr.  KielTer, 
and  for  over  a  (juarter  of  a  century 
Dr.  J.  Edward  Giant;  then  both  in 
deference  to  age  aiul  accomplishment, 
there  is  rea.sitn  for  pause.  Also,  when 
that  church  is  located  in  Maryland’s 
most  outstanding  I’resbyterian  Coun¬ 
ty.  a  short  distance  down  the  road, 
.vledical  Hall  where  lived  America's 
.*ir.<L  licensed  physician,  with  Edwin 
Booth’s  home  nearliy,  the  church  be¬ 
comes  a  part  of  one  of  Maryland’s 
nu.si  historical  neighborhoods. 

So  it  was  there,  in  the  Churchville 
Church,  that  Rev.  Robert  E.  Hansen 
was  installed  Sunday  evening.  Decem¬ 
ber  14.  And  it  seemed  api)ropriate 
that  most  of  the  Presbyterian  mini 
sters  of  the  Harford  County  churche. 
should  have  had  some  part  in  the  in¬ 
stallation.  The  Call  to  Worship.  Rev. 
.\ilan  G.  Moore,  Grove;  Scripture 
Reading,  pastor-emeritus.  Dr.  J.  Ed¬ 
ward  Grant;  acting  for  the  Moderator, 
Dr.  E.  Glenn  Switzer,  Bel  Air;  the 
Constitutional  questions;  Charge  to 
the  Congregation,  Dr.  John  Clark 
Finney,  a  native  of  the  County  and  a 
son  of  the  Church,  pastor  of  the  Ger¬ 
mantown  Church  and  Moderator  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  While 
the  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev. 
John  T.  Galloway,  of  the  Roland  Park 
Church,  whose  assistant  Mr.  Hansen 
was  last  year;  and  the  charge  to  the 
pastor  was  given  by  a  former  Prince- 
-on  mentor  of  Mr.  Hansen,  Dr.  Hen 
Gehman. 

The  “Church  and  Economic  Life 
Confeience”  was  something  new  in 
Baltimore  and  Maryland.  Held  in 
the  various  halls  and  auditoriums 
of  F-manuel  Protestant  Epiccopal 
Church,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Council  of  Churches  and  Christian 
Education,  it  covered  in  its  addresses 
and  panel  discussions  a  broad  field 
touching  Christian  principles  in  action 
in  every  day  life. 

The  Conference  opened  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  December  2nd,  continued 
through  the  3rd,  and  closed  at  noon  on 
the  4th. 

Two  masterful  acldiesses  were  made 
on  the  opening  evening,  by  Rev.  T. 
Guthrie  Speers,  D.D..  and  Charles  P. 
Taft,  LL.D.  Mr.  Taft  is  President 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America.  Dr.  Speers  is 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Social 
Education  and  Action  of  the  Pres- 
J)ytcrian  Church.  U.S.A.  Mr.  Richard 
Cleveland  presided  at  this  opening 
session.  Much  might  be  said  in  favor 
of  putting  these  two  addresses  in  the 
first  meeting,  which  gave  a  climax  to 
the  Conference  and  made  what  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  nature  of  an  anti-climax, 
in  that  they  gave  “lead”  for  the 
Conference  to  follow  in  its  later  ses- 
sion.s.  However,  taken  as  a  whole,  as 
an  initial  one  of  the  kind,  the  Con¬ 
ference  certainly  left  the  hope  that  it 
may  be  followed  by  an  annual  one  in 
similar  character. 

It  was  a  rather  noteworthy  circum¬ 
stance,  that  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
opening  meeting  was  the  son  of  a 
former  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  he  introduced  as  one  of  the 
speakers  a  son  of  another  President 
of  the  United  States — a  Princeton 
man  introduces  a  Yale  man.  In  a 
less  serious  vein,  their  opening  whims¬ 
ical  quips  were  thoroughly  enjoyed 
by  the  large  audience  present.  In 
every  day  life,  Mr.  Cleveland,  as  we 
all  know,  is  a  practicing  attorney  in 
Baltimore,  while  Mr.  Taft  is  one  in 
Cincinnati. 


The  Council  of  Churches  and  Chris¬ 


tian  Education  has  added  another  to 
it.s  .staff  who  will  be  "the  director  of 
church  world  service  program.”  Mrs. 
Bruce  H.  McDonald,  I’resident  of  the 
Maryland  Council  of  Church  Women, 
will  become  director  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment. 


The  Baltimore  i’KE.sBYTra(iAN  pre¬ 
viously  has  called  to  the  attention 
of  its  readers  a  section  of  the  current 
year’s  Plan  Book,  which  deals  with 
the  Denomination’s  Sunday  School 
curriculum  which  will  go  into  use 
next  October.  Eveir,-  Sunday  School 
teacher  and  officer  should  have  a 
copy  of  the  Plan  Book  and  read  the 
section  in  question. 

Early  in  January,  the  Board  of 
Christian  Education  will  begin  to  im¬ 
plement  the  General  Assembly’s  decla¬ 
ration,  "The  Church  must  teach,  or 
Die.”  These  conferences  will  be  taken 
to  every  section  of  the  country,  before 
next  October.  Ministers  and  all  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  immediate  use  of 
the  curriculum  are  urged  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  when 
it  is  presented  in  their  particular 
section.  The  Board  of  Christian  Edu¬ 
cation  informs  us,  "The  Synod  Brief¬ 
ing  Conference  in  your  area  will  be 
held  January  6th  at  Baltimore.” 


The  National  Council  of  Presby¬ 
terian  Men,  whose  set  up  was  provided 
for  by  the  last  General  Assembly,  will 
meet  in  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago, 
February  12th. 

It  will  be  the  first  national  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  kind  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  U.S.A.  Among  leaders  who 
will  be  present  will  be  Moderator  Roe, 
Dr.  Charles  J.  Turck,  Dr.  John  H. 
Mackay,  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dusen  and 
Dr.  Louis  H.  Evans  under  whose 
Moderatorship  the  movement  for  the 
Conferom’p  wa^  By  elec¬ 

tion  of  Presbytery,  Ruling  Elder 
Steward  J.  Cort  is  to  represent  this 
Pi'esbytery. 


With  appropriate  ceremonies,  the 
Kenwood  Pr|sbyterian  Church,  U.S., 
on  October  2oth  laid  the  corner  stone 
of  what  presently  will  be  a  com¬ 
modious  and  architecturally  beautiful 
new  church  building.  This  congrega¬ 
tion,  under  the  energetic  and  con¬ 
secrated  leadership  of  Rev.  Robert  L. 
Riddle,  has  been  consistently  growing 
until  the  time  came  when  larger  and 
better  adapted  housing  became  im¬ 
perative.  In  the  rapidly  growing 
Fullerton-Raspeburg  area,  the  Church 
is  helping  to  meet  the  community’s 
religious  needs. 


While  his  many  friends  within  the 
Presbyterian  Church  as  well  as  in 
business  circles  will  rejoice  in  his 
promotion  to  a  vice-presidency  of  the 
great  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation, 
regret  will  come  that  Mr.  Stewart 
J.  Cort’s  new  duties  will  take  him 
from  Baltimore.  A  few^  years  ago 
expansion  of  the  Sparrows  Point  plant 
necessitated  the  razing  of  the  General 
Manager’s  own  residence  after  w’hich 
he  moved  to  the  Homeland  area,  trans¬ 
ferring  his  long  membership  on  the 
Sparrows  Point  Church  Session  to 
a  similar  service  on  Second’s  Session 
soon  after  placing  his  membership 
there.  A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Cort 
served  the  Presbyterian  Social  Union 
of  Maryland  as  its  President.  Rec¬ 
ently,  he  also  was  President  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  Both  he  and  Mrs.  Cort 
will  be  greatly  missed  in  Presbyterian 
circles. 


Rev.  Harry  D.  Southard  announced 
to  Presbytery  at  its  meeting  on  De¬ 
cember  9th  that  Hughes  Memorial 
had  purchased  in  Edgemere  several 
lots  comprising  a  future  relocation 
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site  100'  X  300’.  The  total  cost  of 
the  land  was  $4,500.00  on  which 
$1,500.00  has  been  paid  and  the 
balance  provided  for  by  individual 
pledges  on  the  jiart  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  The  Presbytery  found  contagious 
Col.  Southard’s  and  his  congregation’s 
enthusiasm  about  the  enterprise. 


Mr.  Robert  Garrett  is  such  an  out¬ 
standing  citizen,  both  in  civic  and 
religious  life  of  the  community,  that, 
the  most  modest  of  men  that  he  is, 
the  press  will  not  leave  his  name  out 
because  it  makes  news.  Says  the  Sal- 
tiniore  Sun  of  November  6th: 
“Robert  Garrett,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Recreation  and  Parks, 
has  been  given  the  R.  Tait  Mac¬ 
kenzie  Award  for  outstanding 
work  in  health,  physical  educa¬ 
tion  and  recreation,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  yesterday. 

“It  is  the  first  time  a  lay  worker 
in  the  field  has  been  so  honored. 
“The  award,  made  by  the  Mary¬ 
land  Association  for  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recrea¬ 
tion,  was  established  by  the 
American  Association  of  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recrea¬ 
tion  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  who  was  a  physical  edu¬ 
cation  director  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.” 


The  National 

Pvesbytecian  Church 
The  elaborate  and  impressive  ser¬ 
vices  on  October  19th,  1947,  dedicating 
the  Covenant-First  Church  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  the  status  of  the  “National 
Presbyterian  Church”  mty  raise,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  lay  mind,  why  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  catalogued  apart  or 
with  functions  other  than  those  ob¬ 
taining  in  all  other  Presbyterian 
Churches. 

In  a  current  issue  of  one  of  our 
church  papers,  the  minister  of  the 
Church  says  “it  is  to  be  a  national 
symbol  testifying  to  the  undergirding 
influence  of  our  Church  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  national  life.”  If  that  is 
to  be  its  significance,  then  it  has  gone 
rather  far  afield  from  its  initial  in¬ 
ception.  However,  Dr.  Edward  L.  R- 
Elson,  the  pastor,  goes  on  to  say  “It 
can  be  a  representative  Church  U.S.A. 
in  the  Nation’s  Capital”;  “and  can 
provide  an  authentic  voice  for  the 
General  Assembly  in  the  Nation’s 
Capital”;  that  “It  can  symbolize  the 
inseparable  relationship  between  true 
religion  and  noble  patriotism”;  and 
“It  can  be  a  readily  available  organism 
alerted  at  all  times  to  render  on  behalf 
of  our  General  Assembly  services 
which  today  are  undreamed  of  but 
tomorrow  may  become  dynamic  in¬ 
fluences  in  our  National  Life.” 

In  1800,  Washington  had  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  14,083,  and  we  are  told  that 
three  years  later  the  subject  of  a  na¬ 
tional  church  was  mentioned  to  the 
General  Assembly.  However,  no  offi¬ 
cial  action  was  taken  until  in  1847.  At 
that  time  the  population  (1840)  was 
43,712.  The  influx  of  transients— 
legislative,  judiciary,  diplomatic  and 
all  the  rest — was  so  out  of  proportion 
to  Washington’s  fixed  population  that 
the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  the 
District,  which  belonged  (except  those 
of  the  New  School  of  which  the  First 
was  one)  to  the  Presbytery  of  Balti¬ 
more,  felt  that  they  coulcLnot  of  them¬ 


selves  cope  with  the  situation.  The 
PresbyU  ry  of  Baltimore  sent  this 
overture  to  the  General  Assembly, 
meeting  in  Richmond: 

"Resolved,  that  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  would  affirm  its  estimate 
of  the  importance  of  the  erection 
of  a  house  of  worship  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  especially  for  the 
better  accommodation  of  those 
who  resort  there  from  all  parts 
of  our  country,  as  legislators, 
officers  of  Government  and  visi¬ 
tors. 

Resolved,  that  the  Church  Esten- 
tion  Committee  for  the  City  of 
Washington,  appointed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  and  ap¬ 
proved  and  enlarged  by  the  As¬ 
sembly,  be  directed  to  appoint 
a  suitable  agent  or  agents  forth¬ 
with  to  raise  a  sum  not  less  than 
■  fifty  thousand  dollars,  for  the 
erection  of  such  a  house  of  wor¬ 
ship. 

Resolved,  that  this  committee 
above  mentioned  be  requested  to 
purchase  a  most  eligible  site  for 
a  church,  and  commence  its  erec¬ 
tion  as  soon  as  in  their  judgment 
it  is  expedient”. 

The  Asiembly’s  action: 

"Resolved,  that  this  whole  pro¬ 
ject,  together  with  agencies  neces¬ 
sary  for  its  successful  prosecution, 
are  earnestly  recommended  to  the 
sympathies  and  support  of  all  our 
churches.” 

In  1837  separation  of  the  Church 
into  the  Old  and  New  Schools  had 
weakened  the  Presbytery  of  Balti¬ 
more,  as  it  did  others  along  the 
border  line  of  separation.  In  what  is 
today  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  it 
had  little  effect,  all  churches  but  one 
adhering  to  the  Old  School.  Rut  it 
was  not  so  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
area,  where  the  division  was  more 
marked.  And  although  a  full-time 
executive  was  immediately  employed 
to  start  the  work  of  raising  the 
$50,000,  after  working  a  year  or  so 
he  had  raised  little  more  than  enough 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Association  will  be  held 
on  January  30th,  1948,  at  4  P.  M.. 
in  the  Assembly  Room  of  Brown 
Memorial  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  meeting  will  hear  reports  from 
the  officers  of  the  Association,  elect 
a  Board  of  Managers,  and  transact 
any  other  business  it  may  elect  to 
take  up  in  the  interest  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  All  who  contribute  towards 
the  Association’s  work  are  mem¬ 
bers,  ministers,  ex-officio,  and  are 
urged  to  be  present.  This  is  your 
official  notice. 


to  meet  his  salary  and  expenses.  From 
1791  until  1846,  the  ten-mile  square 
bounds  of  the  District,  set  up  by  the 
genius  of  the  French  landscape  en¬ 
gineer  under  the  direction  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Jefferson,  contained  Alex¬ 
andria  within  the  District.  After 
1846,  Alexandria  came  within  the 
bounds  of  the  state  of  Virginia.  In 
1853  it  asked  to  be  detached  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Winchester,  Synod  of 
Virginia.  Then,  in  1858  the  Synod 
of  Baltimore  erected  the  Presbytery 
of  the  Potomac,  for  its  Old  School 
churches  in  the  District  and  Mont- 
gomer  :  and  Prince  Georges  counties 
of  which  School  Alexandria  also  had 
been.  Then  the  Civil  War  came,  and 
the  movement  to  build  such  a  church 
was  o  t  of  the  picture  until  the  80’s. 
Since  then,  off  and  on,  it  has  come 
up  for  Assembly  consideration.  As- 
.semblv  taking  a  complaisant  rather 
than  an  enthusiastic  attitude. 

The  assemblage,  October  19,  last  in 
size  and  in  character,  was  as  “im¬ 
pressive”  as  was  the  program.  Be¬ 


sides  the  Pre'ident.  there  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  cabinet,  the  judiciary,  the 
diplomatic  corps,  distinguished  church 
men,  thousands.  President  Truman 
unveiled  the  tablet  which  marks  the 
establishment  of  the  “National  Pres¬ 
byterian  Ghui’ch”.  “There  never  was 
a  time,”  said  the  President,  “in  the 
history  of  the  country  when  we  needed 
more  the  hacking  of  these  people  who 
believe  in  th''  Golden  Rule  ami  who 
believe  in  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel 
of  ('hrist.” 

The  Moderator  of  the  General  .As¬ 
sembly  spoke.  The  fact  that  consider¬ 
able  agitation  was  going  on  in  Wash¬ 
ington  about  the  segregation  of  white 
and  Negro  ».uildren  in  its  public 
schools  and  at  the  very  time  of  the 
meeting  the  D.  C.  Branch,  National 
Association,  for  advancement  of 
Colored  People,  of  which  Mr.  LaRue 
had  been  counsel,  was  having  a  rather 
fervid  meeting,  may  or  may  not  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  his  taking 
this  tack: 

“I  know  that  our  present  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Negro  is  cruelly  un- 
Christian,  and  I  deplore  the  fact, 
as  do  most  Christians,  that  the 
worst  spots  m  the  world  for  race 
prejudice  are  British  South  Africa 
and  the  United  States  of  America. 

Dr.  William  B.  Pugh,  Stated  Clerk 
of  the  General  Assembly,  also  was  on 
the  program  >f  speakers.  He  called 
for  a  leGurge  ce  of  the  spiritual  and 
pollctical  her<'  sm  of  the  Presbyterian 
pioneers,  “le;  levs  in  the  marvelous 
making  of  /  merica,  carrying  light 
and  order  fai  out  oo  the  prairie  and 
across  the  mountains.” 

And  so  cam  *  into  being,  in  exactly 
100  years  and  6  months,  the  “National 
Prusbyterian  Church,”  for  whatever 
super-functions  i'  may  assume  or  that 
the  General  Ass  mbly  may  impose. 

Does  a  Pr'-sbyterian  Church  count 
its  age  from  the  time  it  started  a 
work  or  even  organized  itself  into  a 
congregatior,  or  from  the  time  it 
was  organized  by  Presbytery  and 
oidered  enrolled  on  its  roster?  The 
editor  took  the  latter  view.  Said  Dr. 
Charles  A.  i^nderson,  Secretary  and 
Manager  of  ihe  Department  of  His¬ 
tory:  “I  thirk  you  are  right,  that  a 
church  shoul  l|  register  its  life  from 
the  date  P)  sbytery  organized  it.” 
Dr.  William  Pugh,  Stated  Clerk  of 
the  Geneial  .ssembly.  also  agreed  in 
this  view.  Says  a  Washington  histor¬ 
ian  of  the  last  century,  making  the 
address  at  a  centenary  observance  by 
‘  Presbyterian.^  Washington  in  1895: 
“The  next  church  in  the  order  of 
its  organization  is  the  First,  and, 
strictly  speaking,  so  far  as  efforts 
were  made  in  gathering  together 
the  scattei  d  Presbyterians  in  the 
then  emb  '0  city,  it  may  justly 
claim  the  'itle.  Its  organization, 
however,  ^as  not  effected  until 
Septembe  15, 1812.  In  1795,  how¬ 
ever.  it  ai  >ears  from  the  records 
of  the  Pi  sbytery  of  Baltimore, 
that,  actii  ■■  under  the  direction  of 
the  Gener  I  Assembly,  it  commis¬ 
sioned  Ri  .  John  Brackenridge, 
one  of  its  members,  to  labor  in 
the  city  of  Washington.” 

The  Brid  e  Street  (Georgetown) 
Church  w  3  organized  in  “the  latter 
iiart  of  17f  h”  But  at  that  time  it 
was  outside  the  District. 

The  F  St:  (et  Church  was  organized 
in  1803.  H  iwever,  it  was  organized 
by  the  t  ssociate  Reformed  de¬ 
nomination  which  later  (1823)  was 
nerged  int(  the  Presbytery  of  Balti¬ 
more.  In  ]859  it.  with  the  Second 
Presbyteria  i  Church  which  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  B.'ltimore  oi'ganized  in  1820. 
were  merge  I  into  one  and  became  the 
New  Yorl  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church. 


Deaths 

Robert  E.  Speer,  D.D. 

Dr.  Speer  died  in  the  Bryn  Mawr 
Hospital  on  November  22nd. 

Many  things  will  have  been  said 
and  written  about  him.  Many  things 
are  being  said  and  written  about  him. 

In  the  years  to  come,  many  things 
will  be  said  and  written  about  him. 
They  will  tell  you  that  he  graduated 
from  ^rinceton  in  1889  and  imme¬ 
diately  following  his  graduation  pur¬ 
sued  a'  two-year  course  in  Princeton 
Seminary. 

He  elected  not  to  be  oidair.ed  to  the 
Christian  Ministry,  believing  he  could 
the  better  accomplish  the  special  work 
he  had  chosen.  He  became  a  Ruling 
Elder. 

They  will  tell  you  he  had  many 
honorary  degrees  conferred  on  him. 
They  will  recite  that  two  years  after 
his  Princeton  graduation*  he  was 
elected  a  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  retiring  only  when 
he  reached  retirement  age  in  1937 — 
46  years  a  Secretary!  They  will  add 
that  when  his  secretarial  careei  began, 
the  Board  had  $300,000  invested  in 
the  Foreign  P'ield.  and  in  1937  it  had 
many  million.s  —  hospitals,  colleges 
and  universities,  missionary  stations 
in  sixteen  foreign  countries.  They 
will  say  that  he  was  one  of  only  three 
Presbyterian  laymen  on  whom  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  has 
been  conferred.  Thousands  whose 
temples  are  now  touched  by  the  frosts 
of  years  will  recall  his  incomparable 
leadership  in  the  Student  Volunteer 
Movement  of  the  90’s  and  later.  The 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America  will  refer  with  pride  to 
him  as  a  former  President.  There 
was  no  other  nomination  when  his 
name  was  presented  to  the  1927  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  for  the  Moderatorship. 

The  editor  will  cherish  a  number  of 
personal  incidents  that  always  will 
enlist  his  gratitude.  Perhaps  only  he 
is  left,  who  heard  this  comment,  and 
it  may  be  tne  one  comment  that  will 


not  be  said  in  the  volumes  that  may 
be  written.  A  Presbytery-wide  meeting 
was  being  held.  The  meeting  was  in 
First  Church  and  Dr.  Speer  was  the 
principal  speaker.  The  agreeable  task 
of  introducing  him  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Dr.  Alfred  H.  Barr,  pastor  of  the 
Church.  The  occasion  was  shortly 
after  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
conferred,  in  1910,  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
on  Dr.  Speer.  We  believe  we  can  recall 
Dr.  Barr’s  exact  words: 

“I  was  in  Edinburgh  and  present 
on  the  occaiion  when  the  speaker 
of  todny  was  being  honored  by 
the  University  of  that  great  City 
and  Land.  The  University  was 
conferring  the  honorary  degrees 
on  a  distinguished  group  from  all 
over  the  world.  As  was  their 
custom,  the  students  ‘razzed’  each 
one  as  he  came  forward  to  receive 
his  citation.  When  the  name  of 
this  slender  American  was  called, 
a  dead  silence  fell  upon  the  stu¬ 
dent  group.  Only  the  sound  of 
traffic  on  a  distant  street  was 
heard.  It  was  the  eloquent  tribute 
of  the  student  body  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  another  country,  to  one 
whom  they  regarded  as  doing 
most  for  the  student  life  of  the 
world’.” 

Robert  E.  Speer,  dead! 

“There  is  no  death!  the  stars  go  down 
To  rise  upon  some  other  shore. 

And  bright  in  Heaven’s  jeweled  crown 
They  shine  for  ever  more.” 


Mrs.  Aaron  J.  Kligerman 
Rev.  Aaron  J.  Kligerman  has  the 
sympathy  of  his  many  friends  in  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Kligerman,  which  took 
place  on  November  1st.  Funeral  ser¬ 
vices  were  held  in  the  Arlington 
Church  the  following  Monday,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  T.  Roland 
Philips.  D.D.,  assisted  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Christian-Jewish  Alliance 
and  Rev.  Robert  L.  Riddle  of  the 
Kenwood  Church. 
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Robert  E.  Speer 


This  page  was  to  have  been  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer.  His  sudden  pass¬ 
ing  at  the  age  of  eighty  deprives  the  readers  of 
Presbyterian  Life  of  a  message  from  the 
greatest  Presbyterian  of  our  time.  Lacking  a 
message  from  him  let  us  make  a  message  of  him. 

I  first  saw  Dr.  Speer  in  1910.  It  was  the 
year  of  the  World  Missionary  Conference  in 
Edinburgh.  He  came  from  Edinburgh  to  Aber¬ 
deen,  where  I  was  a  student  in  arts,  to  deliver 
the  Duff  Lectures  on  Missions.  I  thought  as  I 
listened  to  him  speak  that  he  was  the  greatest 
man  I  had  ever  seen.  After  nearly  forty  years, 
during  which  circumstances  brought  me  into 
the  most  intimate  relationship  with  the  man 
who,  under  God,  was  destined  to  shape  my 
life  more  than  any  other  human  being,  I  have 
had  no  occasion  to  alter  my  youthful  judg¬ 
ment.  Robert  E.  Speer  was  the  greatest  per¬ 
sonality  I  have  ever  known. 

He  was  incomparably  great  as  a  man.  To 
hear  him  open  up  a  basic  theme  with  his 
penetrating  analytical  mind,  his  massive  struc¬ 
tural  power,  his  limitless  illustrative  resources, 
his  sonorous  impressive  voice,  was  a  liberal 
education.  For  no  public  speaker  of  his  genera¬ 
tion  was  better  read  than  he.  Nor  could  any 
hold  an  audience  more  in  thrall.  His  talks 
were  enriched  by  vast  fields  of  knowledge 
which  he  made  tributary  to  the  driving  pas¬ 
sion  of  his  life. 

His  will  was  strong  as  his  intellect  was  clear 
and  his  culture  rich.  He  took  calmly  in  his' 
stride,  with  buoyant  zest  and  unruffled  deter¬ 
mination,  difficulties  that  would  sour  or  dis¬ 
may  most  other  men.  A  year  before  his  death, 
he  left  Princeton  late  one  evening,  having 


stayed  until  the  end  of  a  meeting  at  which  he 
presided,  declining,  though  urged,  to  accept 
hospitality  for  the  night.  He  took  a  chance  on 
securing  a  hotel  room  in  New  York.  Failing 
to  find  lodging,  he  sat  quietly  all  night  read¬ 
ing,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Station  waiting  room, 
then  took  the  early  morning  train  for  his  home 
in  Lakeville,  Connecticut.  Only  quite  casually 
did  one  come  to  learn  later  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  For  Dr.  Speer  the  incident  was  no  more 
than  routine. 

Robert  E.  Speer  was  great  as  a  Christian 
missionary  statesman.  Speer  the  Christian  was 
a  Pauline  figure  among  his  contemporaries,  a 
man  who  loved  Jesus  Christ  with  a  glowing, 
radiant  passion.  Christ  was  the  center  of  his 
virile  faith,  the  Saviour  and  Lord  of  his  life, 
the  companion  of  his  way,  the  pattern  of  his 
behavior,  the  goal  of  his  ardent  longing.  The 
new  life  in  Christ  was  the  ultimate  reality  in 
which  he  believed.  Christ’s  missionary  cause 
was  the  supreme  loyalty  to  which  he  dedicated 
his  days  and  years.  Christ’s  followers  were  his 
friends,  whatever  their  name  or  sign. 

At  home  he  communicated  his  ardent  zeal 
for  missions  to  youth,  and  enlisted  more  men 
and  women  for  Christ’s  service  than  any  man 
in  the  last  hundred  years.  Abroad  his  states¬ 
manlike  vision  and  administrative  gifts  laid 
the  foundations  of  churches  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  that  have  since  come  of  age. 

Today  life  is  lonelier  because  Robert  E. 
Speer  is  gone.  But  our  heritage  of  faith  is 
richer  because  he  dwells  in  memory.  And 
on  the  dust  of  the  King’s  highway  are  the 
prints  of  crusading  feet  that  summon  us  to 
follow  in  their  trail. 


President,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


Moderator  Wilbur  La  Roe,  Jr,  {page  it) 


The  Whole  Bunch  of  Graces 


During  a  visit  to  China,  I  once  spent  a  day 
travelling  on  a  freight  car  with  Robert  E. 
Speer.  That  day  is  not  easily  forgotten.  The 
train  moved  slowly,  and  at  every  stop  Chinese 
men  and  women  and  babies  continued  to  fill 
the  car  until  there  was  no  room  to  move.  It  is 
impossible  to  recall  our  winding  conversation 
in  the  crowded  car,  but  I  do  remember  we 
spent  time  gathering  from  memory  the  verses 
dealing  with  the  virtues  and  graces,  which 
hang  in  bunches  among  the  richness  of  the 
New  Testament.  Such  clusters  as  these:  “The 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long- 
suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meek¬ 
ness,  temperance.”  {Gal.  5:22,  23)  And,  “The 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  in  all  goodness  and  right¬ 
eousness  and  truth.”  {Ephesians  5;p)  We 
gathered  quite  a  collection  of  verses  and,  in 
addition,  this  story: 

At  a  theological  seminary  one  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  offered  this  prayer:  “O  Lord,  give  us 
the  grace  of  patience.  0  Lord,  give  us  the 
grace  of  kindness.  O  Lord,  give  us  the  grace 
of  meekness.  O  Lord,  give  us  the  grace  of  joy. 
Yes,  Lord,  give  us  the  whole  bunch  of  graces.” 
The  professor  was  right:  grace  never  comes 
singly;  grace  comes  in  rich  clusters,  weighted 
with  the  generosity  of  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

The  Apostle  Paul  was  always  gathering 
“graces”  into  clusters.  He  praised  the  Chris¬ 
tians  at  Corinth  to  the  sky  for  their  many 
graces;  they  knew  how  to  speak  for  Christ, 
they  knew  what  they  believed,  they  were 
buoyantly  enthusiastic,  they  possessed  the 
grace  of  love.  Paul  gathered  all  their  graces 
into  a  cluster  and  asked  them  to  add  one  more 
when  he  said,  “As  ye  abound  in  every  thing, 


in  faith,  and  utterance,  and  knowledge,  and 
in  all  diligence,  and  in  your  love  to  us,  see 
that  ye  abound  in  this  grace  also.”  (//  Cor. 
8:7) 

What  was  this  neglected  grace  about  which 
Paul  spoke?  He  was  talking  about  generosity. 
He  was  pleading  for  the  completion  of  a 
money-raising  project  which  was  started  the 
previous  year. 

To  speak  of  “money”  as  a  grace  arrests 
attention.  “Money”  is  a  banker’s  word,  but 
“grace”  is  an  artist’s  word.  The  word  grace 
is  difficult  to  translate.  Perhaps  our  word 
charm  comes  as  near  to  it  as  anything.  Paul 
was  saying  to  the  Christians  of  Corinth,  “See 
that  ye  add  this  charming,  lovely  thing  to  all 
those  lovely  graces  of  the  Spirit  which  you 
already  possess.”  Their  cluster  of  graces  had 
not  come  to  its  fullness  of  beauty  until  this 
grace  of  generosity  was  added. 

“Grace  is  more  beautiful  than  beauty,”  says 
one  of  our  wise  men.  We  remember  also  the 
words,  “Ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that,  though  He  was  rich,  yet  for  your 
sakes  He  became  poor,  that  ye  through  His 
poverty  might  be  rich.”  {II  Cor.  5;p)  We 
know  the  charm  of  Jesus’  life.  His  self-giving, 
His  voluntary  poverty.  All  His  earthly  posses¬ 
sions  were  divided  at  the  cross  among  the  four 
soldiers  who  kept  vigil — even  the  garment  that 
was  woven  without  seam  was  gamlded  away. 
On  the  cross  He  gave  Himself.  It  was  this  out¬ 
pouring  of  life  in  love  and  sacrifice  that  char¬ 
acterized  the  life  of  Jesus. 

If  we  are  to  be  Christlike,  we  must  possess 
this  grace,  this  thing  of  beauty,  this  gener¬ 
osity  of  Spirit  which  gives,  and  gives,  and 
gives. 


Hugh  Thomson  Kerr,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Past  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
Pastor  Emeritus.  Shady  Side  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Garden  of  Getbsemane,  scene  of  the  agony  of  Jesus,  stands  in  a  hollow  of  the  rolling  hills  surrounding  Jerusalem. 


Personal  pilgrimages  add  significance  lo  observance  of  Easter  and  Holy  Week, 


Editor’s  Note:  The  Presbyterian  Church 
lost  one  of  its  great  leaders  last  fall  in  the 
death  of  Robert  E.  Speer.  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  1927,  he  served  for  many 
years  as  executive  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions.  His  sentiments  concerning 
the  meaning  of  Easter  have  been  woven  to¬ 
gether  by  Dr.  Harrison  Ray  Anderson,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois,  as  a  Lenten  devotional  article. 

This  easter  will  be  the  first  for  many 
readers  that  the  voice  of  Dr.  Robert  E. 
Speer  will  not  be  heard  in  the  course  of 
the  Lenten  observance.  He  was  to  return 
this  year  to  the  Fourth  Church  of  Chi¬ 
cago  as  the  preacher  during  Holy  Week. 
Chicago  looked  forward  to  his  coming. 

Instead  of  writing  myself,  it  seemed 
more  fitting  to  gather  together  a  few  of 
the  many  paragraphs  about  Easter  that  are 
found  in  his  writings.  In  this  way,  he 
being  dead  will  still  be  speaking. 

Two  Easter  experiences  which  greatly 
influenced  him  are  recorded  in  his  books. 


The  first  is  from  The  Meaning  of  Christ 
to  Me  (Revell) : 

“Some  years  ago  I  spent  the  Easter  sea¬ 
son  with  friends  among  the  Moravians  in 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania.  Beginning  on 
Wednesday  we  met  together  in  the  lovely 
old  church  and  read  the  connected  story 
of  the  last  days  of  Jesus’  life,  the  read¬ 
ings  interspersed  with  the  glorious  Bach 
music. 

“All  the  shadows  of  the  Crucifixion 
came  upon  us  as  we  watched  our  Savior 
die  upon  His  Cross.  But  the  Easter  Dawn 
was  to  come,  and  early  that  Lord's  Day 
morning  while  it  was  yet  dark  we  were 
wakened  by  the  trombones  from  the 
Church  belfry  and  by  the  sound  of  the 
huriy’ing  footsteps  on  the  streets. 

“When  we  came  with  the  others  into 
the  church  we  found  it  filled  with  the  folk 
sitting  in  the  expectant  silence — broken 
when  the  ministers  in  white  came  through 
the  door  before  us  and  the  senior  minister 
paused  in  the  doorway  and  cried  to  us, 


‘Christ  is  risen,’  and  we  answered  him 
back,  ‘Yea,  Christ  is  risen.’ 

“Then  we  all  passed  out  into  the  old 
cemetery  beside  the  church  and  standing 
in  a  great  cross  between  the  four  quarters 
of  the  graveyard  we  sang  the  great  Easter 
hymns  until  the  sun  came  up  over  the 
eastern  hills  beyond  the  river. 

“I  recall  the  experience  because  behind 
us  in  the  quarter  of  the  cemetery  where 
the  little  boys  were  buried,  the  men, 
women,  and  little  girls  having  each  their 
quarter  too,  we  noted  a  simple  stone  bear¬ 
ing  this  inscription: 

How  does  our  Saviour  look? 

Right  clean,  was  his  reply. 

“No  one  knows  the  historv'^  of  this  stone 
or  the  authentic  meaning  of  its  inscription. 
Was  the  little  lad  so  near  the  Land  Be¬ 
yond  that  through  the  fading  veil  he 
seemed  to  see  the  Risen  Lord,  and  did 
someone  ask  him  what  he  saw  and  get  the 
answer:  ‘One  Right  Clean'?  It  might 
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have  been  so,  for  clean  is  the  Resurrection 
Life  and  those  who  rise  with  Christ,  what¬ 
ever  their  outer  garments,  are  called  to 
walk  by  the  principle  of  a  new  and  clean 
life,  ‘whiter  than  snow.’  ” 

Along  Historic  Streets 

The  second  excerpt  is  from  this  same 
book: 

“There  were  few,  if  indeed  there  were 
any,  of  the  delegates  to  the  International 
Missionary  Council  in  Jerusalem  in  1928, 
to  whom  that  Holy  Week  and  Easter  Day 
did  not  bring  a  new  sense  of  the  place  of 
the  Resurrection  in  Christian  faith  and  its 
meaning  in  Christian  experience. 

“On  Maundy  Thursday  evening  we  had 
all  gone  to  the  little  Anglican  Church  of 
St.  George,  by  the  Jaffa  Gate,  near  the 
great  breach  in  the  wall  through  which 
Allenby  and  his  army  came  in  when  they 
entered  Jerusalem  in  World  War  I. 

“There  we  sat  down  together  in  the 
Communion  Supper  of  our  Lord,  men  and 
women  of  all  lands  and  races  and  branches 
of  the  one  Church  of  Christ.  After  the 
supper  we  passed  out  in  a  long  company 
through  the  deserted  streets  of  the  city, 
through  David  Street  past  the  silent ' 
bazaars  to  the  Via  Dolorosa,  past  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the' 
Church  of  St.  Anne,  over  the  pavement  of 
Herod’s  Judgment  Hall,  past  the  Pool  of 
Bethesda  and  out  through  St.  Stephen’s 
Gate  and  across  the  Brook  Kidron  to  the 
slope  of  Olivet  and  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane. 

“There  we  sat  down  together  under  the 
old,  gnarled  olive  trees  to  keep  such  watch 
together  as  those  sleepy  and  weary  disci¬ 
ples  failed  to  keep,  while  the  rain  clouds 
scudded  across  the  sky  and  we  prayed  to¬ 
gether  in  many  tongues  but  wdth  one 
heart,  and  cuddled  close  together  to  keep 
off  the  chill  wind. 

“In  thought  and  memory  we  followed 
Jesus  that  night  as  He  was  harried  from 
court  to  court,  and  the  next  day  we  walked 
with  the  great  company  of  the  pilgrims 
from  many  lands  by  all  the  Seven  Sta¬ 
tions  of  the  Cross  and  lived  through,  as 
well  as  love  and  imagination  could,  the 
Supreme  Tragedy,  until  they  had  laid  Him 
in  His  grave.  So  it  was  all  over. 

Now  He  is  dead,  far  hence  He  lies 
In  that  lone  Syrian  town, 

And  on  His  grave  with  shining  eyes 
The  silent  stars  look  down. 

“All  the  pathos  and  disappointment  of 
those  first  disciples  we  could  in  a  measure 
feel.  ‘We  trusted,’  the  two  disciples  said, 
‘we  trusted  that  it  had  been  He  which 
should  have  redeemed  Israel.’  And  now 
all  that  was  past. 

“What  a  day  that  Saturday  between 
Good  Friday  and  Easter  must  have  been. 
And  then  after  that,  and  the  doubt  and 
darkness  of  it,  comes  the  jubilant  dawn  of 
the  Easter  Sabbath. 

“What  it  must  have  been  to  that  little 


company  we  can  feel  in  the  glorious  and 
tingling  joy  of  Peter’s  long-after  rem¬ 
iniscence: 

“  ‘Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  according  to  His 
great  mercy  begat  us  again  unto  a  living 
hope  by  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
from  the  dead.’  (/  Peter  /  .-j) 

“We  felt  just  that  in  Jerusalem  on  our 
Easter  Day  at  the  great  Conference.  We 
had  gone  early  in  the  morning,  some  to  the 
so-called  Tomb  in  the  Garden  near  Gor¬ 
don’s  Calvary  and  some  to  the  ancient 
Tomb  of  the  Kings  with  the  great  stone 
rolled  from  the  grave  just  as  it  must  have 
been  that  far-off  day.  There  we  had  read 
the  story  of  the  first  Easter  and  then  made 
our  way  up  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  the 
German  Hospice  and  were  sitting  together 
in  memory  and  expectation  of  Christ  in 
the  meeting  hall. 

“As  we  sat,  it  seemed  that  any  moment 
the  door  might  have  flown  open  and  Peter 
and  John  burst  in  with  their  amazing 
news:  ‘He  is  risen.  We  have  been  at  the 
tomb.  The  door  is  open.  He  is  not  there. 
The  garments  that  wrapped  Him  are  l)’ing 
in  the  chr>’salis  that  contained  Him,  but 
He  is  risen.  He  may  be  here  at  any  mo¬ 
ment.  Anything  can  happen  now  with 
Jesus  Back,  conqueror  of  death.’  ” 

Dr.  Speer  loved  to  quote  Harnack  {The 
Expansion  of  Christianity  in  the  First 
Three  Centuries)  as  judging  “that  the 


Robert  E.  Speer 


four  great  notes  in  the  early  preaching  of 
Christianity  across  the  ancient  world 
were  God  the  Father  and  Creator,  Jesus 
the  Savior  and  Redeemer,  purity  and  the 
Resurrection.” 

In  at  least  three  of  his  books  Dr.  Speer 
related  a  story  which  was  dear  to  his 
heart  and  often  in  his  preaching  {Christian 
Realities)  (Revell) : 

“There  is  a  lovely  Scotch  book  which 
appeared  some  years  ago,  entitled  Men  of 
the  Knotted  Heart. 

“It  is  the  story  of  two  Scotchmen  who 


lived  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  and 
in  the  same  town  for  between  thirty  and 
forty  years,  and  whose  hearts  were  knit 
together  in  the  friendship  that  gave  the 
book  its  title.  One  was  named  Strothers, 
and  the  other  was  named  Grant.  They 
were  two  of  the  most  unique  men  in  Scot¬ 
land.  James  Denny  used  to  say  that 
Strothers  was  the  most  remarkable  man 
in  the  Scotland  of  his  generation.  He  even 
refused  an  honorary  degree  from  Glasgow 
University!  He  was  content  with  a  small 
church  and  a  great  life. 

“They  were  members  of  the  same  club, 
and  they  had  an  engagement  to  meet  there 
each  Monday;  and  each  Monday  when 
they  came,  friends  would  notice  Grant 
pause  at  the  door,  stop  with  his  hands 
on  the  knob  and  say  something  to  himself. 
They  could  see  his  lips  move,  and  they 
wondered  what  it  was  that  every  Monday 
he  said  before  he  allowed  himself  to  go 
through  that  door. 

“C/tri'sf  is  Risen” 

“One  day  a  friend  asked  Strothers  about 
it.  ‘Did  you  ever  notice  this  habit  of 
Grant's  of  stopping  at  the  door  to  say 
something  every  Monday  before  he  comes 
in?’ 

“  ‘Ves,’  said  Strothers,  ‘I  have  noticed 
it.’ 

“  ‘Well,  have  you  any  idea  what  it  is  he 
says?’ 

“  ‘Yes,’  said  Strothers,  ‘I  know  what  he 
says.  He  says,  “Christ  is  risen,  Christ  is 
risen.”  ’ 

“That  was  his  way  of  keeping  his  daily 
life  under  the  knowledge  that  there  was 
One  moving  round  about  him,  moving  \Wth 
him.  One  ready  to  move  upon  him  and:  in 
him.  And  that  is  the  last  word.  That,  is 
why  I  believe  that  we  sacrifice  Christianity 
if  we  break  it  from  history,  and  why  we 
impoverish  it  hopelessly  if  we  detach  it 
from  the  living  Christ.  The  Resurrection 
was  the  great  Christian  fact  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  There  would  be  no  Christianity  in 
the  world  today  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
Resurrection  and  men’s  faith  in  the  Res¬ 
urrection;  and  it  is  the  great  principle  by 
which  we  have  got  to  live  our  lives  now.” 

Dr.  Speer  closed  his  great  chapter  on 
“The  Resurrection”  in  his  Some  Living 
Issues  (Revell)  with  these  words: 

“The  morning  is  ever  breaking  for  those 
who  know  the  meaning  of  Easter  day.  ‘I 
am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,  saith 
the  Lord’  (John  11:25).  ‘Behold,  I  make 
all  things  new’  {Rev.  21:5).  Not  by  the 
sign  of  a  cross  on  waving  banners  borne  in 
war,  may  we  conquer,  but  by  the  sign  of  a 
cross  which  witnessed  to  life  laid  down  in 
love,  and  by  the  sign  of  an  open  grave, 
and  the  presence  of  a  Living  Savior. 

“From  the  grave  where  they  laid  the  Son 
of  God  the  stone  is  rolled  away  and  hope 
is  born  and  new  life  is  come.  Christ  is 
risen!  Alleluia,  Alleluia!” 

(Reprinted  by  permission  of  Fleming  H .  Revell, 
New  York,  N.  Y.) 
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THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY- 
SIXTH  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT 


OMMENCEMENT  activities  began  on  Sunday  afternoon,  June  the  sixth, 


with  the  Baccalaureate  Service.  President  Mackay  preached  the  sermon, 
on  the  theme  “Life  Belongs  to  God,”  taking  as  his  text  Isaiah  43:1.  The 
stirring  message  was  followed  by  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

It  was  not  until  Monday  that  the  alumni  invaded  the  campus  in  great 
numbers.  The  attendance,  however,  was  not  quite  as  large  as  in  recent  years. 
There  were  several  reasons  for  this.  Some  alumni  found  it  difficult  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  new  Commencement  date,  the  first  week  of  June  rather 
than  the  third  week  in  May.  Many  had  just  attended  the  General  Assembly 
in  Seattle,  and  were  hurrying  home,  while  still  others  were  in  attendance  at 
the  college  commencement  of  a  son  or  of  a  daughter. 

After  the  club  and  class  reunion  luncheons  in  which  the  class  of  1898 
figured  most  prominently  with  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  the  alumni  gathered 
in  Miller  Chapel  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
sons  of  Princeton  Seminary,  the  late  Robert  E.  Speer.  The  Reverend  Peter 
K.  Emmons,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  presided;  the  Reverend 
Frank  S.  Niles,  a  member  of  the  Board,  offered  the  prayer,  and  the  Reverend 
Alexander  Mackie,  President  of  the  Alumni  Association,  read  the  first 
eighteen  verses  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle  of  the  Philippians.  At 
the  request  of  Mrs.  Speer,  who  was  present  at  the  Service,  the  following 
hymns  were  sung;  “The  Sands  of  Time  Are  Sinking,”  “He  Who  Would 
Valiant  Be,”  and  “Ten  Thousand  Times  Ten  Thousand.” 

Mr.  John  G.  Buchanan  of  Pittsburgh,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
spoke  on  “Robert  E.  Speer :  the  Man.”  The  Reverend  Charles  R.  Erdman, 
Professor-Emeritus  of  Practical  Theology,  told  of  Dr.  Speer,  “The  In¬ 
terpreter  of  Christ,”  and  President  Mackay  described  for  us  “The 
Missionary  Statesman.”  The  three  addresses  are  published  in  this  issue  of 
the  Bulletin,  together  with  the  Memorial  Minutes  passed  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Seminary. 

At  four-thirty  the  alumni  made  their  way  to  “Springdale”  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Reception.  This  is  always  the  most  enjoyable  occasion  of  the  year, 
when  all  may  greet  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mackay,  and  meet  old  and  new  friends  on 
the  lawn.  The  weatherman  was  gracious,  as  he  usually  is  at  this  event,  and 
nature  was  in  her  Princetonian  glory. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  sat  down  to  dinner  in  the  Whiteley  Gym¬ 
nasium.  Alexander  Mackie  presided.  Dr.  Charles  R.  Erdman  gave  the 
treasurer’s  report  and  led  in  the  singing  of  the  traditional  Seminary  songs, 
and  Dr.  Mackay  presented  the  new  members  of  the  Faculty,  namely :  Emile 
Cailliet,  Philosophy  of  Religion;  George  W.  Fluharty,  Speech;  Paul  Leh- 
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mann,  Applied  Christianity ;  Donald  MacLeod,  Homiletics,  and  Bela  Vasady, 
Theology.  Unfortunately,  the  new  Vice-President,  James  K.  Quay,  was  not 
able  to  be  present  because  of  pressing  engagements  previously  made. 

Dr.  Mackay  then  introduced  Mr.  Charles  G.  Reigner,  President  of  the 
H.  M.  Rowe  Publishing  Company  of  Baltimore,  who  has  made  a  most 
generous  gift  toward  the  furnishing  and  enlarging  of  the  book  holding  of 
the  Reading  Room  of  the  School  of  Christian  Education.  Mr.  Reigner 
responded  to  Dr.  Mackay’s  words  of  appreciation  in  a  way  that  showed  his 

deep  concern  for  education  and  religion. 

The  following  names  were  placed  in  nomination  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  candidates  were  unanimously  elected :  President,^  John  A. 
Visser  ’29,  Detroit,  Michigan;  Vice-President,  Eugene  C.  Blake,  ’32,  Pasa¬ 
dena,  California;  Secretary,  C.  Ralston  Smith,  ’37,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla¬ 
homa;  Treasurer,  Charles  R.  Erdman,  ’91,  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Arthur 
M.  Adams,  ’37,  Albany,  New  York,  and  James  W.  Lowrie,  ’27,  Buffalo, 
New  York,  were  elected  to  membership  on  the  Alumni  Council  for  a  three 

year  period.  ,  -r,  ^  ir 

The  new  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Reverend  Peter  K. 

Emmons,  spoke  with  deep  feeling  as  to  his  sense  of  inadequacy  and  humihty 
in  assuming  the  mantle  of  leadership  from  the  shoulders  of  the  l^te  Dr 
Robert  E.  Speer.  Dr.  Mackay  gave  evidences  that  God  is  weaving  a  web  of 
destiny  around  Princeton  Seminary,  not  only  in  the  life  of  the  denomination 
and  nation,  but  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  around  the  world. 

President  Theodore  Distler,  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  the  speaker 
of  the  evening,  spoke  with  consummate  humor  leading  up  to  his  theme.  The 
Three  R’s,”  stressing  reason,  responsibility  and  religion.  The  alumni  were 
deeply  moved  by  the  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  Dr.  Distler’s  remarks. 

The  Commencement  address  on  Tuesday  morning  was  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  Francis  B.  Sayre,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and  now 
President  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  and  a  United 
States  deleo-ate  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly.  His  address  appears 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  together  with  the  Words  of  Farewell  to  the  New 
Graduates  by  Dr.  Mackay,  and  the  names  of  those  upon  whom  degrees  were 
conferred  and  awards  bestowed.  One  hundred  and  five  degrees  were  conferred 
by  President  Mackay,  five  Masters  of  Religious  Education,  forty-nine 
Bachelors  of  Divinity,  forty-three  Masters  of  Theology,  and  eight  Doctors 
of  Theology.  The  glorious  music  which  has  been  provided  annually  by  the 
Westminster  Choir  College  for  the  past  fifteen  years  was  greatly  missed, 
but  the  Seminary  Choir  composed  of  present  students  and  alumni,  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  David  Hugh  Jones,  rendered  beautiful  selections  not  only 
at  the  Commencement  but  also  at  the  Alumni  Banquet. 


E.H.R. 


ROBERT  E.  SPEER:  THE  MAN 

John  G.  Buchanan 


OD  created  man  in  his  own 

V_Ximage,  in  the  image  of  God 
created  he  him.”  The  best  visible  proof 
of  this  statement  that  has  come  to  many 
of  us  was  the  man  Robert  E.  Speer. 

He  was  born  eighty  years  ago  last 
September,  in  the  little  town  of  Hunt¬ 
ingdon,  named  for  the  great  Countess 
Selina,  the  protectress  of  Methodism, 
in  the  valley  of  “the  beautiful  blue 
Juniata,”  through  which  westward  the 
course  of  the  empire  took  its  way.  His 
father  was  the  most  eminent  lawyer 
in  the  district.  When  he  appeared  in 
court  the  room  was  filled  with  spec¬ 
tators,  and  not  infrequently  Robert 
was  among  them.  The  boy’s  ambition 
was  to  become  a  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  With  what 
distinction  he  would  have  graced  that 
bench  those  of  us  acquainted  with  his 
industry,  his  learning,  his  logical  mind, 
his  eloquence,  his  lucid  style,  well 
know.  But  God  had  in  store  for  him 
an  even  greater  work  than  that  of  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

During  his  childhood  he  acquired  a 
great  love  of  nature  and  a  proficiency 
in  hunting  and  fishing,  which  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  art  remained  his  till 
the  end. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered 
Phillips  Academy  at  Andover  and  at 
once  became  a  leader  in  all  school 
activities.  Two  secret  societies,  un¬ 
recognized  by  the  faculty,  had  plotted 
successfully  to  obtain  all  the  principal 
school  offices.  A  new  society  was 
formed  on  a  democratic  basis,  which 
contained  the  ablest  students  of  the 
school.  Robert  became  a  member  of  it. 


At  an  assembly  of  all  the  students  it 
was  the  young  Robert  Speer,  though 
there  were  men  in  the  society  who  were 
his  seniors  by  two  years,  who  presented 
the  cause  of  democracy  and  so  com¬ 
pletely  routed  the  debater  for  the  old 
societies  that  their  influence  was  gone 
forever. 

In  Princeton  University,  then  The 
College  of  New  Jersey,  his  leadership 
was  marked  from  the  start.  In  the  first 
semester  he  won  the  second  place  in 
scholarship ;  in  each  of  the  other  seven 
semesters  of  his  course  he  led  his  class. 
When  he  graduated  in  1889  with  the 
highest  honors  he  delivered  the  vale¬ 
dictory.  He  excelled  all  other  speakers 
in  the  class,  winning  in  all  contests 
the  first  prizes  for  debate  and  for 
orations.  He  was  the  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Princetonian  and  a  contributor 
to  the  Nassau  Literary  Magazine.  He 
played  on  the  varsity  football  team  in 
his  upperclass  years  and  even,  in  those 
days  before  strict  eligibility  rules,  when 
he  was  a  student  in  this  Seminary.  On 
the  examination  in  metaphysics  his 
paper  was  so  outstanding  that  ex- 
President  James  McCosh  gave  him  a 
grade  of  103  per  cent,  sent  for  him 
and  said :  “Mr.  Speer,  I’ll  make  you  a 
professor  in  my  college.” 

At  the  first  weekly  students’  prayer 
meeting  in  his  freshman  year,  when 
all  who  were  church  members  were 
asked  to  rise,  Speer  alone  kept  his  seat. 
In  connection  with  a  revival  in  that  year 
he  professed  his  faith  in  Christ  and 
joined  the  church.  In  his  sophomore 
year,  at  the  instance  of  John  Forman 
and  Robert  Wilder,  he  volunteered 
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for  service  in  the  foreign  field.  While 
still  a  college  student  he  became  one  of 
the  leading  speakers  for  what  was  later 
known  as  the  Student  Volunteer  Move¬ 
ment.  He  was  also  the  President  of 
the  Philadelphian  Society,  the  college 
Y.M.C.A. 

After  his  graduation  from  college 
he  worked  for  a  year,  largely  in  the 
interest  of  missions,  and  then  entered 
this  Seminary.  Had  he  completed  his 
course,  what  a  great  theologian  the 
church  would  have  had  in  this  man  of 
the  finest  scholarship  in  his  generation 
and  such  great  distinction  as  a  student 
of  philosophy!  Striking  recognition  of 
his  ability  came  to  him  in  his  second 
year  here.  When  only  twenty-four 
years  of  age  he  was  called  to  be  a 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions.  It  was  a  hard  choice  to  make,  to 
leave  the  academic  scene  before  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  studies  in  which  he  so  ex¬ 
celled.  But  Speer  at  twenty-four,  like 
Milton  on  arriving  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  desired  to  use  his  all  as 
ever  in  his  great  Taskmaster’s  eye;  and 
he  accepted  the  appointment. 

It  will  be  the  part  of  Dr.  Mackay  to 
tell  you  of  Speer’s  life  work  as  a  mis¬ 
sion  secretary,  to  be  concluded  only 
at  the  end  of  forty-six  years  of  service, 
not  by  reason  of  weakness  or  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  continue  at  his  post,  but  because 
of  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  which  ends  the  labors  of  its 
servants,  no  matter  how  valuable,  when 
the  days  of  their  years  are  three  score 
years  and  ten.  I  have  no  fear  of  contra¬ 
diction  when  I  say  that  in  the  great 
century  of  Christian  missions  Robert 
E.  Speer  for  forty-six  years  made  the 
greatest  contribution  among  all  the 
great  contributions  of  the  galaxy  of 
missionaries,  whose  labors  surpassed 


those  of  all  their  predecessors  since  the 
days  of  the  Apostles. 

My  own  first  contact  with  Mr.  Speer 
was  when  I  was  a  freshman  in  Prince¬ 
ton  University,  forty-three  years  ago. 
There  were  great  preachers  in  the 
faculty  of  those  days.  Two  of  them  had 
been  Moderators  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly — ex-President  Francis  Landey 
Patton,  described  by  his  distinguished 
pupil.  Dr.  William  L.  McEwan,  as 
“the  primate  among  the  preachers  of 
America,”  and  Henry  van  Dyke,  poet 
and  preacher,  whose  sermons,  like  his 
other  writings,  were  literary  master¬ 
pieces.  But  it  was  not  in  Marquand 
Chapel,  but  in  Murray-Dodge  Hall, 
where  the  Philadelphian  Society  had 
its  mid-week  religious  meetings,  that 
the  young  men  spoke  who  pricked  their 
hearers  in  their  hearts ;  and  foremost 
among  these  preachers  to  youth  was 
Robert  E.  Speer.  Every  year  he  came, 
and  every  year  he  delivered  an  ad¬ 
dress  which  made  his  auditors  better 
Christians. 

So  I  formed  the  habit  of  going  to 
hear  Dr.  Speer  whenever  he  spoke  in 
my  city  or  another  where  I  happened  to 
be,  at  morning  and  evening  church 
services,  at  Sunday  Schools,  at  lectures, 
at  banquets,  at  mass  meetings.  And  al¬ 
ways,  no  matter  who  else  spoke,  Speer 
spoke  best  of  all.  The  finest  sermon  I 
heard  in  the  year  when  he  died  was  his 
sermon  at  the  installation  of  the  pastor 
of  my  church.  The  greatest  missionary 
leader,  he  was  also  the  greatest 
preacher  of  America. 

For  a  number  of  years  before  the 
termination  of  his  service  as  a  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Foreign  Board  I  served  as 
a  member  of  that  Board.  I  sat  and  par¬ 
ticipated  in  its  deliberations  often  when 
the  matter  seemed  too  hard  for  us ;  and 
at  length  Speer  would  speak  and  the 
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answer  to  the  question  would  seem 
clear.  As  a  ready  extempore  debater  I 
have  not  seen  his  equal ;  and  yet  I 
have  heard  not  merely  the  arguments 
of  counsel  in  the  courtroom  but  many 
arguments  of  leaders  in  the  halls  of 
Congress.  If  I  am  capable  of  judging 
his  qualifications  in  nothing  else,  I 
think  that  I  am  on  safe  ground  at  least 
in  saying  that  there  has  been  no  one 
in  the  Gospel  ministry  of  our  time  who 
would  have  made  so  great  a  lawyer  as 
he  would  have  made. 

He  was  an  omnivorous  reader,  the 
owner  of  a  library  of  fourteen  thousand 
volumes.  He  left  scarcely  any  style  of 
writing  unread,  and  his  sermons,  as 
well  as  his  books,  reflect  the  great 
thoughts  of  historians,  philosophers, 
theologians,  and  poets.  Yet  he  “wore 
all  that  weight  of  learning  lightly  like 
a  flower.” 

He  opened  his  mouth  with  wisdom ; 
and  in  his  tongue  was  the  law  of  kind¬ 
ness.  I  never  heard  him  say  an  unkind 
word  to  anyone.  Perhaps  that  goes 
without  saying;  but  what  of  this:  I 
never  heard  him  say  an  unkind  word 
of  anyone. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  wit  and 
humor.  There  are  none  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  sitting  at  annual  dinners 
of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  or  of 
Princeton  Seminary  at  which  he  pre¬ 
sided,  but  will  place  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  light  occasional  speakers.  His 
talk  was  full  of 

“Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles. 
Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles. 


Sport  that  wrinkled  care  derides. 

And  laughter  holding  both  his  sides.” 

He  was  a  selfless  man.  Honors  came 
to  him,  never  were  sought  by  him.  How 
often  have  we  seen  him  here,  when 


others  with  justifiable  pride  wore  the 
academic  robes  befitting  their  earned  or 
honorary  degrees,  dressed  merely  in 
the  cap  and  gown  of  a  student.  I  have 
often  thought,  as  I  looked  on  him  at 
our  Commencement  exercises,  of  the 
inscription  above  the  dais  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  Graduate  College  yonder : 
“Nec  vocemini  magistri:  quia  Magister 
vaster  unus  est,  Christus.” 

He  was  not  only  selfless ;  he  was 
Christlike.  He  went  about  doing  good. 
He  followed  his  Master’s  steps.  Guile 
was  not  found  in  his  mouth.  “When  he 
was  reviled,  he  reviled  not  again ;  when 
he  suffered,  he  threatened  not ;  but 
committed  himself  to  him  that  judgeth 
righteously.”  In  the  East  Liberty  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Pittsburgh,  com¬ 
pleted  in  1935,  are  hundreds  of  figures 
in  stained  glass  of  heroes  and  heroines 
of  the  faith,  from  righteous  Abel  to 
the  founders  and  leaders  of  the  church 
in  America.  Only  one  living  man  was 
included  in  their  number  ;  and  now  that 
he  is  gone,  will  any  doubt  that  our 
pastor  was  right  in  selecting  for  that 
unique  position  Robert  E.  Speer? 

Time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  the 
joys  experienced  by  those  who  had 
the  personal  friendship  of  this  man. 
Among  my  precious  memories  will  al¬ 
ways  be  the  recollection  of  visits  made 
by  him  at  my  house.  His  presence  in 
one’s  home,  as  many  have  said  to  me, 
was  a  benediction.  Like  Moses  when  he 
came  down  from  the  mount,  he  wist  not 
that  his  face  shone. 

His  family  life  was  an  example  to  all 
the  household  of  the  faith.  No  one  could 
have  been  happier  in  his  marriage  and 
in  his  children.  As  he  left  Princeton  to 
serve  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
so  his  wife  left  Bryn  Mawr  before 
graduation  to  be  a  helpmeet  for  him. 
The  Huntingdon  and  Princeton  friends 
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of  Robert  Speer  thought  that  no 
woman  could  be  good  enough  for  him. 
The  Harrisburg  and  Bryn  Mawr 
friends  of  Emma  Bailey  thought  that 
no  man  could  be  good  enough  for  her. 
Both  were  wrong,  as  fifty-four  years  of 
their  life  together  proved.  We  of  the 
Seminary  Board  thank  God  that  when 
our  leader  has  been  taken  from  us,  his 
dear  wife  remains  in  our  unofficial 
family,  a  constant  reminder  of  “the  tie 
that  binds  our  hearts  in  Christian  love.” 

And  what  shall  I  say,  in  closing,  of 
Dr.  Speer’s  relation  to  us  who  shared 
with  him  in  the  oversight  of  this  Semi¬ 
nary?  Was  it  not  providential,  when 
the  Boards  of  the  Seminary  were  rent 
asunder  by  schisms,  that  this  ecumenical 
man,  who  had  served  as  President  of 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America,  who  alone  in  our 
time  had  been  elected  Moderator  of 
our  church  by  acclamation,  should  be 
called  on  to  use  his  prestige  and  his 
ability  to  heal  the  schisms  and  lead  the 
Seminary  to  greater  service  than  it 
had  ever  before  performed?  What  a 
privilege  to  serve  as  Trustees  under 
the  presidency  of  the  greatest  Presby¬ 
terian,  yes  the  greatest  Christian,  of  our 
day !  What  harmony  of  the  members 
of  this  Board  with  him  at  its  head !  In 


all  our  deliberations  and  activities  he 
exhibited  restraint;  yet  he  could  in¬ 
struct  us  and  teach  us  in  the  way  which 
we  should  go;  he  could  guide  us  with 
his  eye. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  October  he  was  with  us  for 
the  last  time.  One  month  before  he 
had  attained  the  age  of  four  score 
years,  apparently  with  his  natural 
force  unabated.  But  he  had  left  a  sick¬ 
bed  to  perform  his  duty,  and  though  he 
presided  at  a  long  meeting  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Committee  the  evening  be¬ 
fore  the  Board  meeting,  he  was  unable, 
on  account  of  bronchitis,  to  conduct  the 
meeting  of  the  Board.  His  private  con¬ 
versation,  at  the  luncheon  at  Spring- 
dale,  was  cheerful  and  animated,  but 
during  the  meeting  for  the  first  time  he 
sat  silent.  Like  his  great  prototype,  the 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  he  was  now 
ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  his 
departure  was  at  hand.  He  had  fought 
a  good  fight,  he  had  finished  his  course, 
he  had  kept  the  faith :  henceforth  there 
is  laid  up  for  him  a  crown  of  righteous¬ 
ness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous 
judge,  shall  give  him  at  that  day:  and 
not  to  him  only,  but  unto  all  them  also 
that  love  his  appearing. 


THE  INTERPRETER  OF  CHRIST 


Charles  R.  Erdman 


Dr.  SPEER’S  interpretation  of 
Christ  was  expressed  by  the  way 
in  which  he  valiantly  and  with  con¬ 
stancy  followed  the  Master.  It  was  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  life  and  character  which 
Mr.  Buchanan  has  portrayed  with  such 
sympathy  and  insight.  It  was  mani¬ 


fested  also  in  the  Christian  statesman¬ 
ship  of  which  President  Mackay  is 
about  to  speak  from  his  own  personal 
knowledge  and  his  participation  in 
world-wide  vision  and  endeavor. 

It  was  also  expressed  in  that  con¬ 
tinuous  series  of  arresting  and  compel- 
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ling  public  addresses  delivered  during 
half  a  century  in  schools  and  colleges 
and  churches  and  assemblies  and  con¬ 
ventions  at  home  and  abroad.  One  of 
the  earliest  of  these  messages  ■was  en¬ 
titled  :  “Remember  Jesus  Christ,”  the 
phrase  taken  from  the  second  letter  of 
Paul  to  Timothy.  It  seemed  that  when¬ 
ever  Dr.  Speer  rose  to  speak  he  had  this 
injunction  in  mind. 

His  interpretation  of  Christ  was  ex¬ 
pressed  further  in  unnumbered  pub¬ 
lished  articles  and  in  more  than  thirty 
printed  volumes.  These  are  on  various 
and  diverse  themes,  but  they  all  reveal 
the  unfailing  desire  to  discover  the 
mind  of  Christ.  Even  when  writing  on 
problems  of  personal  concern  he  en¬ 
titled  his  volume  “Jesus  and  Our 
Human  Problems.”  His  writings  were 
all  expressions  of  the  mind  of  the 
Master. 

His  interpretation  of  Christ  was 
manifested  still  further  in  his  continual 
endeavor  to  promote  the  fellowship 
among  the  various  groups  of  Christians. 
This  was  particularly  evident  during 
his  service  as  President  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America.  He  always  insisted  that  we 
should  not  regard  it  necessary  to  strive 
for  church  union,  but  should  rather 
seek  to  manifest  the  spiritual  union  al¬ 
ready  existing.  He  regarded  the  Church 
as  the  one  united  body  of  Christ  and  he 
urged  upon  the  Church  to  so  express 
this  existing  unity  that  it  might  thereby 
give  testimony  to  the  world  as  to  the 
divine  mission  of  our  Lord. 

To  what  sources  did  Dr.  Speer  turn 
in  his  endeavor  to  interpret  Christ? 
Obviously  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  but  particularly 
to  the  Gospels  and  supremely  to  the 
Gospel  according  to  Saint  John.  He 
regarded  that  version  of  the  Gospel  as 


“the  greatest  book  in  the  world.”  Prob¬ 
ably  when  Christianity  has  been  given 
its  final  interpretation  it  will  be  in  the 
terms  supplied  by  the  “Beloved  Disci¬ 
ple.” 

However,  there  was  another  source 
upon  which  Dr.  Speer  relied.  It  was 
that  of  personal  experience.  He  knew 
Christ  because  of  a  long  and  daily 
companionship.  His  interpretation  was 
not  theoretical ;  it  was  experimental. 
It  is  significant  that  one  of  his  last 
volumes  should  be  entitled  “The  Mean¬ 
ing  of  Christ  to  Me.” 

However,  he  found  the  Master  re¬ 
vealed  further  in  the  lives  of  other 
believers.  One  of  his  greatest  services 
to  the  Church  is  found  in  the  biog¬ 
raphies  which  he  composed.  These  in¬ 
cluded  names  well  known  in  Christian 
circles,  but  also  names  which  otherwise 
might  not  have  been  remembered.  All 
may  be  familiar  with  such  characters 
as  Dr.  Cochran  of  Persia,  Dr.  Ewing  of 
India,  Dr.  Lewis  of  China,  but  pos¬ 
sibly  some  of  us  would  not  have  known 
the  consecrated  life  of  George  Bowen 
of  Bombay,  or  of  Horace  Pitkin  or 
Louise  Andrews  or  Hugh  Beaver  or 
many  others  which  might  be  listed,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  patient  work  and 
affectionate  memoirs  prepared  by  Dr. 
Speer. 

He  interpreted  Christ  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  Church.  In 
its  growth,  its  activities  and  its  achieve¬ 
ments,  he  continually  traced  the  hand 
of  the  Spirit  of  our  living  Lord. 

Who  then  is  the  Christ  as  inter¬ 
preted  by  this  exponent  of  his  char¬ 
acter?  The  answer  is  beyond  all  ques¬ 
tion  or  doubt.  He  is  the  Christ  of  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles ;  the  Christ  of  the 
creeds  of  Christendom ;  the  Christ  of 
the  universal  Church.  Dr.  Speer  was 
convinced  that  thei'e  is  no  other  Christ 
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and  that  no  other  Christ  is  needed.  He 
loved  to  quote  the  lines  of  Christina 
Rossetti  used  by  him  in  his  last  public 
address  and  with  which  he  prefaced 
his  volume  on  “The  Finality  of  Jesus 
Christ.” 

“None  other  Lamb,  none  other  Name, 
None  other  Hope,  in  heaven  or  earth  or 
sea. 

None  other  Hiding  Place  from  sin  and 
shame. 

None  beside  Thee.” 

Possibly  this  interpretation  was  set 
forth  in  the  clearest  and  most  compre¬ 
hensive  way  in  the  Stone  Lectures  de¬ 
livered  here  in  Princeton  and  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  title  of  “The  Finality 
of  Jesus  Christ.”  Here  was  revealed  the 
Man  whose  ideal  character  was 
sketched  by  Dr.  Speer  in  one  of  his 
earliest  books,  “The  Man  Christ  Jesus.” 
Yet  here  was  One  of  whom  we  should 
employ  the  phrase  quoted  by  Dr.  Speer 
from  the  heading  of  a  chapter  by  Hor¬ 
ace  Bushnell,  “The  Character  of  Jesus 


Forbidding  His  Possible  Classification 
with  Man.”  That  is  to  say,  he  was  the 
God-Man,  one  to  whom  we  can  pray, 
one  worthy  of  our  worship.  Yet  he  was 
also  “a  divine  sacrifice  for  sin”  as  well 
as  “an  ensample  for  holy  living.”  He 
was  also  the  risen  and  ascended  Lord 
whose  will  we  must  obey.  He  was  also 
the  coming  King,  and  Dr.  Speer  dwelt 
with  power  and  emotion  upon  the  great 
reality  of  the  return  of  Christ  as  the 
great  hope  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
world.  This  finality  and  sufficiency  of 
our  divine  Saviour  were  expressed  in 
lines  dear  to  Dr.  Speer  taken  from  the 
noble  poem  of  Frederick  W.  H.  Myers 
entitled  St.  Paul. 

“Yea,  through  life,  death,  through  sor¬ 
row  and  through  sinning. 

He  shall  suffice  me,  for  He  hath  suf¬ 
ficed  ; 

Christ  is  the  end,  for  Christ  was  the 
beginning, 

Christ  the  beginning  for  the  end  is 
Christ.” 


THE  MISSIONARY  STATESMAN 

John  A.  Mackay 


IT  is  as  a  missionary  statesman  that 
the  name  of  Robert  E.  Speer  is  en¬ 
graved  forever  in  the  annals  of  the 
Christian  Church.  His  incomparable 
greatness  as  a  man,  the  unique  insight 
which  he  had  into  Christ,  he  made 
tributary  to  what  he  loved  to  call  the 
“missionary  enterprise.” 

Professionally  speaking.  Dr.  Speer 
was  a  Foreign  Missions  Secretary.  For 
forty-six  years  he  held  that  office  in 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 


States  of  America.  During  his  time  in 
that  office,  and  under  his  leadership,  the 
number  of  missionaries  representing 
the  Board  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
reached  the  figure  of  1600.  At  that  time 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  was  the  most  powerful  single 
denominational  Board  in  the  whole 
world. 

There  were  two  things  about  Dr. 
Speer  which  should  make  clear  that  he 
was  supremely  and  above  all  else  a 
missionary  statesman.  In  the  first  place. 
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Christ’s  missionary  cause  zvas  his  mas¬ 
ter  passion.  Following  his  conversion 
when  a  student  in  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity,  he  was  profoundly  influenced 
by  Robert  Wilder,  the  founder  of  the 
Student  Volunteer  Movement.  He  be¬ 
came  immediately  a  leader  in  that 
Movement,  and  his  impact  upon  youth 
in  the  universities  of  this  country  be¬ 
came  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
man,  young  or  old.  It  may  be  said  in 
this  connection  that  as  a  missionary 
leader  Dr.  Speer  influenced  more  men 
and  women  to  become  missionaries 
than  any  person,  I  believe,  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  was 
Christ’s  missionary  cause  that  lured  the 
youthful  Speer  from  our  Seminary 
campus,  while  still  in  his  middle  year 
in  this  institution.  Then  followed  the 
great  forty-six  years  which  carried  him 
across  the  frontiers  of  many  mission 
fields.  He  was  an  indefatigable  traveler. 
Wherever  he  went  he  grasped  the 
human  situation  and  the  missionary 
problems  involved.  He  wrote  profusely 
and  with  deep  insight  about  the  things 
which  he  saw  and  heard. 

Speaking  personally,  it  means  more 
to  me  than  I  find  it  possible  to  express, 
that  it  was  Dr.  Speer’s  book  about 
South  America  which  was  a  decisive 
factor  in  interesting  me  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  mission  field.  Speer  the  Mission¬ 
ary  Statesman  was  profoundly  dis¬ 
satisfied,  in  1910,  when  the  first  great 
ecumenical  gathering,  which  met  in 
Edinburgh  in  that  year,  refused  to  con¬ 
sider  the  validity  of  countries  where 
the  Roman  Church  dominated  as  legiti¬ 
mate  spheres  of  action  for  Protestant 
missionary  activity.  Shortly  thereafter, 
he  visited  the  South  American  countries 
and  wrote,  as  a  result  of  his  six  months’ 
journey,  one  of  the  most  illuminating 
and  incisive  studies  of  that  great  area 


that  had  appeared  to  date.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  was  his 
statesmanlike  insight  into  those  coun¬ 
tries  as  a  legitimate  sphere  of  evan¬ 
gelical  activity  which  led  to  their  in¬ 
corporation  within  the  orbit  of  the 
world-wide  activity  of  the  Christian 
Church.  It  can  be  regarded  as  a  tribute 
to  his  memory  that  the  next  world 
gathering  of  the  International  Mission¬ 
ary  Council,  which  at  one  time  excluded 
representatives  of  the  South  American 
countries,  will  be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
When  we  gather  there,  some  years 
hence,  we  will  remember  that  mission¬ 
ary  statesman  whose  insight  and  reso¬ 
lution,  six  years  after  the  Edinburgh 
Conference  of  1910  had  rejected  Latin 
America  as  an  illicit  sphere  for  evan¬ 
gelical  activity,  promoted  and  presided 
over  a  conference  held  at  Panama  in 
1916,  which  considered  the  religious 
problems  of  that  great  area. 

In  the  course  of  his  many  journeys, 
Speer,  the  Board  Secretary,'  amazed  all 
who  heard  him.  Those  of  us  who  give 
our  lives  to  administration  tend  to  be¬ 
come  notoriously  dry  and  appallingly 
monotonous,  because  administrative 
activity  is  so  absorbing,  and  can  be  so 
deadening.  Whether  it  be  true  or  not 
that  Dr.  Speer  had  to  force  himself  to 
be  an  administrator,  he  was  the  greatest 
and  most  gifted  and  most  meticulous  of 
administrative  officers.  When  he  went 
through  China  on  a  famous  visit,  he 
never  repeated,  we  are  told,  a  single 
address.  Why?  His  vast  reading  and 
the  assimilation  of  the  material  he 
studied,  made  it  possible  for  him  to  be 
fresh  with  geyser-like  freshness,  fresh 
with  all  the  beauty  and  variety  of  wild 
nature,  as  he  came  to  love  it  in  boy¬ 
hood  days  in  a  Pennsylvania  valley. 
This  man  was  the  most  widely  and  in¬ 
telligently  read  man  in  the  Christian 
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Church.  How  did  he  do  it?  In  all  sorts 
of  situations,  at  moments  when  others 
were  beguiling  time  in  less  profitable 
pursuits,  in  some  secluded  nook  in  a 
steamship,  sitting  on  a  seat  or  standing 
on  the  platforms  of  railroad  stations, 
sometimes  sitting  it  out  all  night  when 
no  train  was  available  until  the  next 
day,  Robert  E.  Speer  mastered  books 
of  the  greatest  variety,  so  that  his  mind 
was  literally  a  well  of  living  water. 

The  second  thing  that  may  be  said 
about  Dr.  Speer  as  a  missionary  states¬ 
man  is  this :  His  administrative  concern 
embraced  both  principles  and  persons. 
As  a  supreme  administrator  he  had  a 
penetrating  grasp  of  the  principles  in¬ 
volved  in  the  cause  that  he  served.  He 
had  an  equally  sympathetic  interest  in 
the  men  and  women  who  served  that 
cause.  I  recall  that  it  was  his  grasp  of 
missionary  principles,  and  the  impres¬ 
sive,  logical,  architectonic  way,  in 
which,  with  that  deep  sonorous  voice  of 
his,  he  presented  the  great  issues  in  the 
missionary  enterprise,  that  held  me  en¬ 
thralled  in  1910,  when,  as  a  student  in 
Aberdeen  University,  I  heard  him  for 
the  first  time.  I  felt  then,  and  there  has 
been  no  change  in  my  opinion  since 
then,  that  I  was  listening  to  the  great¬ 
est  man  I  had  ever  seen. 

No  one  in  the  last  missionary  genera¬ 
tion  succeeded  as  Dr.  Speer  did  in  for¬ 
mulating  the  ultimate  issues  and  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  in  this  great  enterprise. 
It  was  his  clear  insight  into  these  prin¬ 
ciples  that  led  him  fifteen  years  or  so 
ago  to  take  issue  with  that  famous  in¬ 
quiry  known  as  “Re-thinking  Missions 
— A  Layman’s  Inquiry  After  One 
Hundred  Years.”  Dr.  Speer  wrote  a 
critique  of  that  report  entitled  “Re¬ 
thinking  Missions  Examined — An  at¬ 
tempt  at  a  Just  Review  of  the  Report 
of  the  Appraisal  Commission  of  the 


Layman’s  Foreign  Missions  Inquiry.” 
There  was  one  issue  in  particular 
which  he  met  head-on.  That  report, 
strangely  enough,  although  written  on 
the  edge,  so  to  speak,  of  the  rumbling 
volcano  which  was  to  burst  forth  and 
disrupt  contemporary  society,  did  not 
suggest  anywhere  that  Communism 
was  becoming  a  major  issue.  No  men¬ 
tion  was  made  of  the  cataclysm  that 
was  to  break  forth.  There  was  no  sense 
in  that  report  of  the  on-coming  tragedy. 
It  went  on  record  rather  as  believing 
that  all  religions  had  something  to  ofifer 
to  an  eventual  religious  synthesis,  and 
that  now  it  was  time  to  look  forward 
to  “The  New  Testament  of  every  ex¬ 
isting  faith.”  Christianity  was,  of 
course,  the  highest  religion  to  date, 
but  beyond  Christianity,  when  merged 
and  fused  with  what  was  best  in  the 
other  religions,  the  “New  Testament 
of  every  existing  faith”  would  be  writ¬ 
ten.  Dr.  Speer  saw  the  issue  and  re¬ 
pudiated  the  doctrine.  He  did  so  vio¬ 
lently,  in  a  notable  piece  of  polemic,  in 
which,  as  in  everything  else,  he  was 
nothing  but  a  Christian  gentleman. 
What  happened  shortly  afterwards? 
The  greatest  revolutionary  era  in  the 
world’s  history  began,  and  some  of 
those  religions  which  were  supposed  to 
flower  and  to  contribute  to  “The  New 
Testament  of  every  existing  faith”  are 
in  full  and  complete  disintegration. 

Dr.  Speer’s  unqualified,  unswerving 
loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  insight 
into  Christ  and  the  Christian  mission¬ 
ary  movement,  shaped  his  thought, 
made  his  heart  strong  and  his  mind 
luminous,  and  his  words  flaming.  But 
his  grasp  of  principles  never  made  him 
impersonal.  Some  of  the  finest  and 
most  touching  missionary  biographies 
of  recent  years  have  come  from  his 
pen.  Not  only  so,  his  letters  to  mis- 
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sionaries  are  incomparable  Pauline 
epistles  of  modern  times.  These  were 
written  to  many  men  and  women  who 
otherwise  would  remain  anonymous 
and  obscure.  Who  were  Appelles  and 
Aristobulus,  Tryphaena  and  Tryphosa? 
They  are  known  only  because  Paul 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Romans.  And 
when  Speer’s  missionary  letters,  which 
I  believe  will  constitute  one  of  the  clas¬ 
sical  series  of  letters,  are  published, 
there  will  appear  there  anonymous 
people,  simple  people  living  on  the 
world’s  frontiers  who  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  in  the  Christian  Church,  like 
their  counterparts  in  the  old  Christian 
Church  at  Rome,  because  Robert  E. 
Speer  wrote  to  them.  For  his  letters, 
when  he  wrote  administratively,  were 
full  of  things  personal,  of  things  of 


human  interest  written  with  literary 
charm,  which  make  them  a  treasure  for 
study. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
this  man  was  the  most  truly  Pauline 
figure  of  his  generation.  It  is  surely 
nothing  casual  that  his  favorite  poem 
should  be  that  great  masterpiece, 
Myers’  St.  Paul,  from  which  Dr.  Erd- 
man  has  quoted  the  last  verse  and  I 
will  quote  the  first : 

“Christ,  I  am  Christ’s  ;  and  let  the  name 
suffice  thee. 

Ay,  for  me,  too.  He  greatly  hath 
sufficed. 

Lo,  with  no  winning  words  I  would 
entice  thee. 

Paul  has  no  honour  and  no  friend  but 
Christ.” 


ROBERT  E.  SPEER  MEMORIAL  MINUTE 

The  Board  of  Trustees 


WITH  profound  sorrow  and  a  sense 
of  irreparable  loss,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  makes  record  of  the  death  of 
its  beloved  and  esteemed  President, 
Robert  Elliott  Speer,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Litt.D.  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania, 
on  November  23rd,  1947.  Each  individ¬ 
ual  member  has  lost  the  earthly  fellow¬ 
ship  of  a  cherished  personal  friend. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Semi¬ 
nary  have  lost  a  truly  great  and  trusted 
leader. 

The  Board  would  express  to  Mrs. 
Speer  and  the  other  members  of  the 
family  its  prayerful  sympathy  in  their 
bereavement  and  its  gratitude  to  Al¬ 
mighty  God  for  His  assurance  in  Christ 
Jesus  of  eternal  life  and  everlasting 
fellowship  in  His  heavenly  home. 


Dr.  Speer  was  born  in  Huntingdon, 
Pennsylvania,  on  September  loth,  1867. 
After  studying  in  public  and  private 
schools  in  Huntingdon,  he  graduated 
from  Phillips  Academy  in  Andover, 
Massachusetts,  in  1885,  and  in  1889 
from  Princeton  University,  then  still 
called  The  College  of  New  Jersey. 

While  in  College  he  came  under  the 
influence  of,  and  became  one  of  the 
leaders  in,  the  Missionary  Movement 
among  students,  and  was  led  to  dedicate 
his  life  to  the  world  mission  of  the 
church.  In  1890,  he  entered  The  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  at  Princeton,  but  in 
1891,  early  in  his  second  year,  he  was 
called  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.S.A.  to  become  one  of  its  Executive 
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Secretaries.  Thus,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  began  a  career 
in  World  Evangelism  and  Kingdom 
Statesmanship  which  has  been  written 
large  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  of  our  time. 

This  call  to  the  service  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  prevented  him 
from  completing  his  theological  course 
and  graduating  from  the  Seminary. 
Nevertheless,  he  never  lost  interest 
either  in  theology  or  in  the  work  of  the 
Seminary.  His  brilliant  mind,  stored 
with  rich  treasures  acquired  by  inde¬ 
fatigable  study,  made  him  one  of  the 
world’s  truly  great  theological  thinkers 
and  preachers. 

His  keen  incisive  intellect,  his  broad 
cultural  experience,  his  uncompromis¬ 
ing  integrity,  his  spiritual  fervency, 
and  his  triumphant  faith  made  him  a 
veritable  God-appointed  apostle  to  a 
generation  of  students  baffled  and  con¬ 
fused  by  a  struggle  between  material¬ 
istic  sophistry  and  ecclesiastical  dog¬ 
matism. 

At  the  same  time  his  prophetic  vision 
and  administrative  genius  made  him 
one  of  the  Church’s  greatest  missionary 
statesmen.  For  forty-six  years  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  lead  in  the  work  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  until  he  was 
elected  as  Secretary-Emeritus  in  1938. 
He  was  also  called  to  many  other  posi¬ 
tions  of  leadership  both  in  his  own 
denomination  and  in  the  life  of  the 
ecumenical  church.  In  1910  he  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Cooperation  in  Latin  America  and  in 
that  capacity  had  a  large  part  in  focus¬ 
sing  the  attention  of  united  Protes¬ 
tantism  upon  the  spiritual  needs  of 
Central  and  South  America. 

In  1927  he  was  elected  by  acclama¬ 
tion  as  Moderator  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 


the  U.S.A.,  the  second  person  ever  to 
occupy  that  office  who  was  not  an 
ordained  clergyman.  In  1920  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Federal  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 
In  the  truest  sense  Robert  E.  Speer 
was  a  global  Christian. 

His  retirement  from  active  service 
on  the  executive  staff  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  did  not  mean  any 
diminution  of  his  energy  or  activity  in 
his  Lord’s  service.  Rather  it  meant  re¬ 
leasing  him  from  administrative  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  a  broader  service  in 
evangelism  through  the  written  and 
spoken  word.  All  the  stored  up  riches 
of  a  lifetime  of  study  in  the  Scriptures 
and  in  the  whole  wide  realm  of  human 
literature,  illuminated  and  inspired  by  a 
cultivated  intimacy  with  his  beloved 
and  adored  Saviour,  were  shared,  in 
humble  self-giving  friendliness,  with 
an  ever-enlarging  circle  of  eager  listen¬ 
ers  and  readers.  Thus  perhaps  the  clos¬ 
ing  years  of  his  earthly  service  were  the 
most  fruitful  and  blessed  of  all  his  life. 

Dr.  Speer’s  service  to  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  was  marked  by 
that  same  spirit  of  self-giving  devotion 
and  dauntless  faith  which  he  demon¬ 
strated  in  every  activity  to  which  he  was 
called  by  the  Lord  of  his  life. 

In  1914  he  was  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Seminary  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  serve  in  that  capacity  until 
that  Board  was  discontinued  by  action 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  1929.  In 
that  year,  as  the  Seminary  was  reorgan¬ 
ized  under  a  single  Board  of  Trustees, 
he  was  immediately  elected  to  its  mem¬ 
bership.  He  brought  to  the  work  of  this 
board  the  wealth  of  his  experience,  ad¬ 
ministrative  wisdom  and  spiritual  lead¬ 
ership.  In  1935  he  was  elected  as  its 
Vice-President,  succeeding  Mr.  Thom¬ 
as  W.  Synnott.  Two  years  later,  in 
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1937,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Dr. 
William  L.  McEwan  as  President  and 
by  the  unanimous  and  insistent  choice 
of  his  fellow  members,  continued  in 
that  office  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  carried  his  truly  Pauline  mis¬ 
sionary  motivation,  vision  and  states¬ 
manship  into  the  work  of  the  Board 
and  of  the  Seminary  as  he  did  into 
every  task  which  he  undertook.  To 
serve  under  his  leadership  has  been  a 
constant  inspiration  and  challenge  to 
ever-enlarging  achievement  in  Christ’s 
Kingdom  Enterprise. 

His  call  to  higher  service  has  brought 
a  sense  of  loneliness  and  loss  in  the 
fellowship  of  earth.  But  it  has  also 
brought  heaven  nearer  and  inspired  a 


IS 

new  sense  of  confidence  and  comfort 

in  the  “communion  of  saints.” 

“Great  Heart  is  dead,  they  say — 

What  is  death  to  such  a  one  as  Great 
Heart  ? 

One  sigh,  perchance,  for  work  un¬ 
finished  here — 

Then  a  swift  passing  to  a  mightier 
sphere. 

New  joys,  perfected  powers,  the  vision 
clear. 

And  all  the  amplitude  of  heaven  to 
work 

The  work  he  held  so  dear. 

A  soul  so  fiery  sweet  can  never  die 

But  lives  and  loves  to  all  eternity.” 


ROBERT  E.  SPEER  MEMORIAL  MINUTE 

The  Seminary  Faculty 


Nothing  that  has  happened  in 
recent  years  has  so  affected  the 
Princeton  Seminary  community  as  the 
passing  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
Alumni  and  the  President  of  its  Board 
of  Trustees,  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  who 
died  in  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania,  on 
November  23,  1947,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age. 

From  his  early  youth  as  a  student  in 
Princeton  University  to  the  end  of  his 
long  life,  Dr.  Speer  was  in  a  peculiar 
sense  a  Princetonian.  In  the  University 
he  had  one  of  the  most  brilliant  careers 
of  any  student  in  the  long  history  of 
that  institution.  In  the  classroom,  on 
the  playing  fields,  and  in  the  halls  of 
debate  he  was  outstanding.  It  was 
during  his  Princeton  days  that  he  was 
converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ  and 
that  he  decided  to  give  his  life  to 


Christ’s  missionary  service.  Called 
from  his  studies  in  this  Seminary,  while 
a  student  in  his  Middler  year,  to  be  a 
Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions,  he  returned  some 
years  later  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors.  It  was  his  wisdom,  more 
than  that  of  anyone  else,  that  piloted 
Princeton  Seminary,  some  twenty  years 
ago,  to  a  constructive  solution  of  a 
serious  internal  problem.  Becoming  a 
Trustee  of  the  reconstituted  governing 
Board  of  the  Seminary,  he  was  subse¬ 
quently  elected  its  President,  and  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life  this  presidency 
was  the  only  public  office  which  he  was 
willing  to  hold. 

Dr.  Speer  was  one  of  the  greatest 
Americans  of  his  generation.  Some 
would  say  of  him,  taking  him  all  in  all, 
that  he  was  incomparably  the  greatest 
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man  they  had  ever  known.  Intellectually 
he  was  a  giant.  Culturally  he  was  one 
of  the  best  read  men  of  his  time.  The 
penetrating  power  of  his  mind,  his 
marvelously  retentive  memory,  his 
architectonic  gift  to  rear  massive  struc¬ 
tures  of  thought,  his  logical  powers  as 
of  a  great  jurist  in  making  an  irrefu¬ 
table  case  for  the  cause  he  was  pro¬ 
moting,  marked  him  as  a  prince  among 
his  peers.  His  strength  of  will  was  in¬ 
domitable  and  was  matched  only  by  his 
strength  of  body.  Once  only  in  his 
public  life  of  more  than  half  a  century 
was  he  laid  aside  by  sickness.  His  ad¬ 
ministrative  gifts  were  quite  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  were  characterized  by  an 
orderliness,  a  precision,  and  an  unusual 
faculty  for  details.  While  often  re¬ 
served  and  austere  in  outward  de¬ 
meanor  among  strangers  and  at  public 
gatherings,  he  could  on  occasion  and  in 
more  intimate  circles  bubble  over  with 
humor  and  even  become  boisterous  in 
his  mirth.  In  the  closing  years  of  his 
life  in  his  country  home  at  Lakeville, 
Connecticut,  his  love  of  nature  ex¬ 
pressed  itself.  Much  of  his  time  was 
divided  between  gardening  and  book 
binding,  and  in  identifying  himself  with 
the  life  of  the  local  community.  To  the 
end  he  maintained  his  friendships,  and 
his  letters  when  edited  will  constitute, 
undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  unusual 
epistolary  collections  of  modern  times. 

The  inspiration  of  Dr.  Speer’s  life 
was  Jesus  Christ.  From  the  time  of  his 
conversion  as  a  University  student 
Christ  was  the  heart  of  his  heart,  the 
master  light  of  all  his  seeing,  and  the 
object  of  his  unstinted  devotion.  His 
great  intellectual  gifts  were  chiefly 
devoted  to  interpreting  some  aspect  of 
Christ.  During  all  the  days  of  his 
years  he  lived  to  serve  Christ  and 
Christ’s  missionary  cause.  Myers’  St. 


Paul  was  his  favorite  poem.  Its  first 
and  last  couplets  express  Speer’s  burn¬ 
ing  love  for  Christ. 

“Christ,  I  am  Christ’s,  and  let  the  name 
suffice  thee. 

Ay,  for  me,  too,  he  greatly  hath  sufficed. 

Christ  is  the  end,  for  Christ  was  the 
beginning, 

Christ  the  beginning  for  the  end  is 
Christ.” 

Among  Dr.  Speer’s  books  we  catch 
the  titles,  “Remember  Jesus  Christ,” 
“The  Man  Jesus  Christ,”  “The  Finality 
of  Jesus  Christ.”  Because  of  his 
supreme  devotion  to  Christ  he  was 
committed  to  the  missionary  cause.  He 
lived  that  the  name  of  Christ,  the  world 
Saviour,  might  be  made  known  across 
all  the  frontiers  of  the  globe.  It  was  the 
spirit  of  Christ  that  made  him,  through¬ 
out  his  life,  an  apostle  of  Christian 
unity.  It  was  the  love  of  Christ  that 
made  him  a  flaming  evangelist,  under 
whose  ministry  more  young  men  were 
turned  to  Christ  and  to  missionary 
service  than  under  the  ministry  of  any 
person  who  addressed  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  students  in  the  last  fifty  years. 
It  was  because  of  Christ’s  influence 
upon  his  life  that  he  was  never  known 
to  complain  of  any  hardship  he  had  to 
suffer  or  any  indignity  that  he  received. 
He  counted  it  a  joy  and  an  honor  to 
bear  in  his  own  life  the  wounds  of  the 
Lord  Jesus. 

All  Dr.  Speer’s  gifts  of  heart  and 
mind  appeared  and  were  transfigured 
in  his  work  as  a  missionary  statesman. 
He  and  his  life-long  friend.  Dr.  John 
R.  Mott,  will  stand  out  as  the  two 
greatest  statesmen  in  the  modern  mis¬ 
sionary  era.  During  his  forty-six  years 
as  a  Board  Secretary,  Dr.  Speer  had 
occasion  to  travel  widely  in  the  Orient 
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and  Occident.  After  each  period  of  mis¬ 
sionary  visitation  some  outstanding  re¬ 
port  or  book  would  come  from  his  pen. 
In  the  great  ecumenical  gatherings  of 
the  modern  epoch  he  played  a  prom¬ 
inent  part.  He  was  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Christian  Mes¬ 
sage  at  the  Edinburgh  Conference  of 
1910  and  occupied  the  same  position  at 
the  enlarged  meeting  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Missionary  Council  at  Jerusalem 
in  1928.  Heading  up  the  movement 
which  emphasized  the  need  of  missions 
in  the  Latin  American  world,  he  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  Panama  Congress  on 
Christian  Work  in  1916  and  at  its  suc¬ 
cessor  in  Montevideo  in  1925.  Due 
largely  to  Dr.  Speer’s  prestige  and  his 
fervent  apostolate  in  presenting  the 
needs  of  Latin  America  as  a  mission 
field  for  the  Protestant  Churches,  this 
great  area  of  the  world  stands  now 
within  the  orbit  of  evangelical  concern 
and  already  several  national  Christian 


councils  in  Latin  America  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  International  Missionary 
Council. 

The  Faculty  of  Princeton  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  wishes  to  express  its 
deep  sorrow  at  the  decease  of  one  of 
the  Seminary’s  greatest  sons  and  lead¬ 
ers.  It  would  extend  its  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Speer,  to  her  two  daughters.  Miss 
Margaret  Speer  of  the  Shipley  School, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania,  and  to 
Mrs.  Barbour  of  Bristol,  England  ;  and 
to  her  son,  Mr.  William  Speer  of  Rut¬ 
gers  University.  In  praying  for  God’s 
holiest  and  richest  benediction  upon  tbe 
widow,  children,  and  grandchildren, 
the  Faculty  would  pledge  itself  to  them 
and  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  that  it  shall  continue  to  serve 
the  tradition  which  Dr.  Speer  so  dearly 
loved,  striving  to  make  this  institution 
with  which  he  was  connected  during 
his  long  life  a  place  worthy  of  his  mem¬ 
ory  and  of  the  Lord  whom  he  adored. 


SCHOOL  OF  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION 


The  School  of  Christian  Education 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  Seminary, 
hence  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
or  its  academic  equivalent,  is  required 
for  entrance.  The  three  year  course 
leads  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Education,  M.R.E.  (Prin.). 
There  is  a  great  demand  for  the  men 
and  women  who  complete  the  course. 


as  teachers  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
schools  and  colleges,  directors  of  re¬ 
ligious  education,  assistant  ministers, 
missionary  educators  at  home  and 
abroad. 

For  further  information  address: 
Edward  Howell  Roberts,  Dean, 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
Princeton,  N.J. 
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needs  and  well-being  of  other  person¬ 
alities  contain  the  seeds  of  their  own 
destruction  and  will  in  time  dissolve 
under  the  pressure  of  His  persistent 
will.  Social  orders  based  upon  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  others,  upon  class  war¬ 
fare,  upon  intolerance,  will  surely  go  to 
pieces.  International  policies  and  activi¬ 
ties  which  ignore  moral  law  and  are 
built  upon  nothing  but  material  force 
will  crack  and  bring  ruin  to  all  they 
touch  under  the  relentless  operation  of 
His  moral  law.  God  cannot  be  frus¬ 
trated. 

Christianity  is  not  a  beautiful  dream. 
It  is  not  merely  a  hauntingly  lovely 
poem  of  a  fearless  revolutionary  who 
lived  1900  years  ago.  It  is  not  a  way  of 
escape.  It  is  an  intensely  practical  way 
of  life  for  here  and  now.  It  is  a  unique 
and  God-given  revelation  of  the  only 
possible  foundation  upon  which  a 
human  society  can  be  built  that  will 
satisfy  the  eternal  demands  of  the 
human  heart  and  thus  prove  stable  and 
permanent. 

The  Fearful  Responsibility 

Do  you  catch  something  of  the  fear¬ 
ful  responsibility  laid  upon  you,  going 
out  to  translate  Christianity  to  the  men 
and  women  of  your  generation? 

You  will  be  told  that  the  task  of  the 
Christian  minister  is  not  to  meddle  in 
political  issues  but  to  preach  Jesus 
Christ  to  individual  lives — to  bring 
home  to  men  and  women,  buffeted  and 
baffled  by  life,  some  understanding  of 
the  extraordinary  power  of  Christ  to 
heal  and  to  enrich  and  to  emancipate 
individual  lives.  It  will  be  said  to  you 
that  Christ  is  well  enough  for  churches 
on  Sundays.  But  when  it  comes,  for 
instance,  to  deciding  how  to  work  out  a 
practical  solution  of  the  problem  of 


Palestine  or  how  to  determine  the  in¬ 
finitely  complex  issues  which  make  up 
United  States  foreign  policy  or  what 
part  the  United  Nations  should  play  in 
the  maintenance  of  world  order — is 
Christianity  really  applicable?  What 
has  Christ  to  do  with  these  ? 

And  if  we  are  honest  with  ourselves 
often  the  question  must  arise  in  our 
own  minds:  What  can  Christ  have  to 
do  with  the  public  issues  of  our  day? 
What  can  that  solitary  Man  of  long 
ago,  never  in  contact  with  the  world 
leaders  of  His  day,  living  His  simple 
life  in  a  small  unimportant  country, 
almost  unnoticed  by  contemporary 
historians — what  can  He  have  to  do 
with  the  issues  of  burning  national 
and  international  importance  in  our 
driving,  mechanized  world  of  today  ? 

The  answer  seems  to  me  very  clear. 
Nations  are  not  mystical  entities.  Na¬ 
tions  are  people.  A  changed  world 
means  changed  people.  And  the  only 
humanly  possible  way  to  change  people 
is  through  some  power  outside  of  them¬ 
selves. 

We  cannot  fence  Christianity  in  as  if 
it  were  applicable  to  our  private  lives 
but  had  nothing  to  do  with  our  public 
and  national  issues.  If  what  Christ 
said  was  true.  His  teachings  are  just 
as  applicable  to  nations  as  to  men.  If 
this  be  in  very  truth  God’s  world,  the 
inexorable  moral  laws  of  the  universe 
must  bear  with  exactly  the  same  force 
upon  nations  as  upon  men. 

May  I  illustrate  by  a  very  concrete 
example  what  I  have  in  mind?  For  the 
past  year  at  Lake  Success  we  have 
been  struggling  with  the  profound  diffi¬ 
culties  and  discouragements  which  at¬ 
tend  the  many-sided  work  of  the 
United  Nations.  What  has  Christ  to  do 
with  the  United  Nations? 
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Our  Number  One  Problem 

I  suppose  it  is  clear  that  peace  is  to¬ 
day  our  Number  One  problem.  In  the 
last  analysis  either  our  civilization  must 
eliminate  war  or  war  will  eliminate  our 
civilization.  The  choice  between  the 
pagan  way  of  war  or  a  peace  built 
upon  justice  and  Christian  brother¬ 
hood  will  in  all  probability  determine 
within  the  next  decade  or  two  the  fate 
of  Western  civilization.  War  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  settle  human  destinies  by  the 
sword  of  man  rather  than  by  the  mind 
of  God.  War  ignores  moral  law.  War  is 
based  upon  material  force  as  the  su¬ 
preme  power  in  the  world.  Surely  no 
one  can  doubt  that  if  we  would  follow 
Christ  we  must  find  more  constructive 
and  practical  methods  for  settling  inter¬ 
national  conflicts  and  determining 
world  issues  than  war. 

The  experiences  of  the  last  thirty 
years  have  taught  us  that  a  stable  peace 
cannot  be  built  upon  mere  desire.  Good¬ 
will  alone,  or  even  the  firm  resolve  to 
abstain  from  fighting,  is  not  sufficient. 
After  the  First  World  War  the  peoples 
of  the  world  were  firmly  resolved  not 
to  fight  again.  That  did  not  prevent 
war.  Neither  are  mere  peace  treaties 
and  conventions  sufficient,  or  a  League 
of  Nations  or  even  a  United  Nations. 
Important  and  necessary  as  these  are, 
we  must  go  deeper.  In  a  shrunken 
world  such  as  that  in  which  we  live 
today,  where  every  nation’s  activities 
and  policies  affect  vitally — often  cru¬ 
cially — the  lives  and  living  standards 
of  other  peoples,  perhaps  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  a  peace  that  will  last 
must  be  based  upon  justice  and  law  and 
brotherhood.  Such  a  peace  manifestly 
depends  upon  the  development  of  com¬ 
mon  moral  and  legal  and  spiritual  stand¬ 
ards  of  international  action.  Stable 


peace,  like  stable  government,  presup¬ 
poses  homogeneity  of  fundamental 
ideas.  A  mere  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  by 
which  all  nations  solemnly  renounce 
war  will  prove  an  utter  futility. 

Such  common  standards  do  not  today 
exist.  They  will  gradually  emerge 
through  either  of  two  different  ways — 
through  the  imposition  of  fixed  stand¬ 
ards  by  victorious  and  conquering 
armies  or  else  through  appeal  to  reason 
brought  about  through  the  give  and 
take  of  discussion,  growing  understand¬ 
ing  and  ultimate  agreement.  If  the  first 
method  is  pursued,  the  chances  are  that 
the  atomic  bomb  will  prove  the  end  of 
Western  civilization,  and  the  forward 
march  of  human  progress  will  await  the 
development  of  new  barbarians  who 
possess  greater  ingenuity  for  peace 
than  our  civilization  does.  In  that  event 
nothing  we  say  or  do  matters  very 
much. 

But  Christ,  we  can  be  very  sure, 
would  choose  the  second  way.  And  I 
have  faith  to  believe  that  this  is  the  way 
which  will  ultimately  prevail.  Our 
Western  civilization  has  in  it  very 
much  that  is  precious.  I  cannot  believe 
it  is  God’s  will  that  it  be  smashed,  un¬ 
less — unless.  Unless  we  lose  all  sight 
of  God,  and  forget  our  moral  standards 
and  allow  spiritual  values  to  be  drowned 
and  choked  by  material  ones.  Thus  we 
can  lose  all  sense  of  direction,  and  sully 
our  civilization  with  evil.  If  against 
God’s  deep  desire  this  should  come 
about,  our  Western  civilization  can  be 
smashed — either  by  ourselves  or  by 
others.  That  can  happen  if  those  who 
believe  that  Christ  is  the  answer  today 
remain  silent  and  lethargic  in  the  face 
of  the  world’s  unparalleled  need. 

Surely  the  course  which  Christ  would 
choose  for  us  today  would  be  through 
reasonable  discussion  and  common  un- 
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derstanding  to  learn,  East  and  West, 
North  and  South,  rich  and  poor,  white 
and  black  and  brown  and  yellow,  inde¬ 
pendent  states  and  non-self-governing 
territories,  to  build  up  common  moral 
and  social  and  spiritual  standards  and 
understandings.  Out  of  these  must  in 
time  emerge  common  legal  standards, 
and  a  core  of  common  values  accepted 
by  mankind  at  large  to  light  the  way  of 
a  good  life.  And  thus  the  New  Day, 
the  lasting  world  peace,  will  come. 

The  Town  Meeting  of  the  World 

The  place  of  the  United  Nations  in 
this  immense  task  is  clear.  Through  it 
the  second  process  is  already  constantly 
at  work.  The  United  Nations,  is,  first 
and  foremost,  the  town  meeting  of  the 
world.  It  is  the  common  gathering 
place,  where  men  and  peoples  of  every 
shade  of  opinion  and  of  every  differing 
race  and  culture  may  be  heard  and 
where  the  moral  judgment  and  verdict 
of  mankind  may  be  crystallized.  Thus, 
and  only  thus,  can  conflicting  standards 
and  viewpoints  be  reconciled.  And  only 
through  this  great,  salutary  process  of 
reconciliation — which,  it  seems  to  me, 
links  closely  with  the  mind  of  Christ — 
and  through  the  organized  forces  rest¬ 
ing  upon  it  can  the  lasting  peace  of  the 
world  be  built. 

Many  families  have  wayward  and 
wilful  children  who  create  problems 
at  times.  The  Family  of  Nations,  too, 
has  wayward  and  wilful  children.  In 
the  case  of  children  and  nations  alike, 
force,  though  sometimes  necessary, 
generally  aggravates  and  seldom  solves. 
Solutions  more  generally  come  through 
sympathetic  understanding  and  tactful 
suggestion.  And  this,  in  the  case  of  na¬ 
tions,  can  best  be  done  around  a  con¬ 
ference  table. 

You  would  have  been  deeply  im¬ 


pressed,  had  you  sat  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  General  Assembly,  as  I  have  been 
doing,  and  watched  the  Assembly  at 
work.  Here  are  gathered  peoples  from 
every  part  of  the  world,  exchanging 
ideas  in  the  effort  to  find  solutions  for 
the  world  problems  which  have  come 
boiling  to  the  surface  in  our  volcanic 
and  trouble-wrenched  world — Pales¬ 
tine,  Korea,  Indonesia,  Greece,  and 
dozens  more  besides.  Solutions  were 
not  found  for  all  of  these.  What  of 
that?  The  far-reaching  problems  are 
deep-rooted  and  will  take  extended  time 
to  solve.  The  important  and  the  excit¬ 
ing  fact  is  that  the  vast  majority  of 
nations  are  today  honestly  trying  to 
solve  these  world  problems,  not  with 
armed  forces,  but  through  the  confer¬ 
ence  method — ^by  reason  and  on  the 
basis  of  justice.  That  is  a  tremendous 
fact.  In  the  long  sweep  of  time,  it  is 
almost  new  in  international  history. 

And  even  more  important  than  find¬ 
ing  immediate  solutions  is  the  fact  that 
representatives  of  different  nations  and 
of  widely  varying  cultures  and  races 
and  religions  are  together  learning  the 
profoundly  difficult  art  of  international 
cooperation,  coming  to  understand  and 
appreciate  each  other’s  viewpoints, 
learning  to  give  up  and  sacrifice  im¬ 
mediate  interests  and  values  for  larger 
ultimate  objectives. 

If  we  believe,  as  Christ  believed  with 
all  His  soul,  that  God  is  really  at  work 
in  the  world,  that  this  in  very  truth  is 
His  world,  then,  it  seems  manifest, 
the  United  Nations  is  an  instrument 
for  the  doing  of  His  work.  The  sup¬ 
porting  and  strengthening  of  the 
United  Nations  is  in  this  sense,  as  I  see 
it,  part  of  the  building  of  His  King¬ 
dom. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  current  criti¬ 
cisms  of  the  United  Nations.  In  view 
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of  its  deadlocks,  its  frustrations  and 
its  failures,  there  seems  to  be  a  growing 
feeling  on  the  part  of  many  that  since 
our  honest  efforts  along  the  pathway 
of  collaboration  have  failed  the  only 
alternative  left  to  us  now  is  to  prepare 
for  another  world  war. 

Against  such  defeatism  and  utter 
pessimism,  I  strongly  protest.  War,  the 
stark  enemy  of  the  human  race,  is  not 
inevitable.  We  cannot  blame  God  or 
destiny  or  pure  chance  for  recurring 
war.  War  is  of  mankind’s  own  makinsf. 
It  is  the  result  of  his  unintelligent  and 
often  immoral  conduct,  and  of  nothing 
else.  God  does  not  will  war. 

I  do  not  mean  that  certain  men  with 
full  power  of  choice  deliberately  will 
and  choose  war.  I  do  mean  that  war 
rests  upon  fundamental  bases  of  greed 
and  self-interest  on  the  part  of  certain 
sections  and  groups  and  upon  the 
apathy  and  unintelligent  failure  to 
build  sound  bases  for  peace  on  the  part 
of  people  generally.  I  mean  that  be¬ 
cause  war  is  of  man’s  own  making,  the 
fatal  recurring  sequence  of  war  and 
peace  and  war  can  be  broken. 

The  New  World  Order 

There  is  no  reason  on  earth  why  we 
cannot  make  our  civilization  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  further  and  as  yet  unguessed 
human  progress.  But  it  is  equally  clear 
that  to  do  so  we  must  turn  to  the  task 
of  building  new  and  sounder  founda¬ 
tions  for  world  order. 

The  new  World  Order  is  not  to  be 
gained  through  merely  negative  action 
— through  suppression  of  international 
law-breakers,  or  through  general  dis¬ 
armament,  or  even  through  the  mere 
cessation  of  fighting  or  of  war.  The 
new  World  Order  can  be  built  only 
upon  very  positive  achievements,  such 
as  heightened  and  universally  accepted 


moral  standards,  applicable  to  nations 
as  well  as  to  individuals,  such  as 
strengthened  respect  throughout  the 
world  for  fundamental  human  rights, 
such  as  a  comprehensively  planned  and 
integrated  program  for  the  economic 
development  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  world,  such  as  sound  and  healthy 
practices  in  the  realm  of  international 
trade  and  commerce,  based  upon  equality 
of  treatment  and  lowered  trade  barriers, 
such  as  a  closely-knit  and  effectively 
functioning  international  organization 
of  the  peace-loving  nations  of  the 
world.  All  of  these  are  necessary 
foundations,  and  each  depends  upon 
an  immense  amount  of  virile  work  and 
constructive  thinking — upon  clearing 
away  the  vast  accumulated  debris  of 
Nineteenth  Century  thinking  based  on 
bygone  conditions  and  outlived  philoso¬ 
phies.  The  rampant  nationalism  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  must  give  way 
to  Twentieth  Century  broad  humani- 
tarianism — a  genuine  concern  for  the 
individual  welfare  of  men  and  women 
all  over  the  world — if  we  and  our  civi¬ 
lization  are  to  survive. 

The  building  of  foundations  such  as 
these  depends  upon  work  on  many 
fronts  by  many  types  of  men — sci¬ 
entists,  economists,  diplomatists,  states¬ 
men  and  a  host  of  others.  Such  work  is 
vitally  necessary  for  survival.  But  un¬ 
derlying  all  this  is  a  still  deeper  need — 
a  common  sense  of  direction  in  the 
minds  of  the  workers  such  as  only  a 
common  spiritual  objective  can  give. 
That  means  a  sense  of  the  reality  of 
God.  And  Christianity,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  is  the  only  practical  way  to  achieve 
it.  Without  a  common  sense  of  direc¬ 
tion  the  work  of  some  will  cancel  the 
work  of  others  and  all  must  end  in 
futility. 
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Our  Only  Hope 

The  point  I  want  to  stress  is  that,  in 
the  last  analysis,  Christianity  alone  has 
the  power  to  save  the  civilization  we 
know  from  extermination.  Scientists 
and  technicians  cannot  save  us.  Their 
work,  necessary  as  it  is,  has  resulted  in 
intensifying  the  deadliness  of  war. 
Economists  cannot  save  us.  Their  work 
in  organizing  and  making  possible  in¬ 
creased  production  in  the  world  has 
only  served  to  make  war  more  gigantic 
and  worldwide  and  hence  to  intensify 
its  consequent  disruption  and  suffer¬ 
ing.  Diplomatists  and  statesmen  can¬ 
not  save  us.  They  can  often  reconcile 
differences  of  viewpoint  and  sometimes 
work  out  formulas  which  prevent 
actual  conflict;  but  if  peoples  have  no 
common  sense  of  ultimate  values  their 
efforts  must  prove  futile.  Unless  the 
leaders  themselves  in  their  various 
spheres  of  work  have  a  common  sense 
of  spiritual  direction,  only  catastrophe 
can  result.  And  unless  the  great  rank 
and  file  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
have  common  spiritual  values  upon 
which  the  leaders  can  build,  again  only 
catastrophe  can  result.  Only  a  more 
virile  Christianity  permeating  the  world 
can  save.  And  that  is  your  task. 

By  Christianity  I  do  not  mean  sec¬ 
tarian  doctrine.  I  do  not  mean  ec- 
clesiasticism  or  narrow  theological 
dogmas.  I  mean  the  vivid,  yeasty  funda¬ 
mentals  taught  by  Jesus  Christ. 

Such  teachings  possess  world¬ 
shaking  power.  Again  and  again  they 
have  upset  kingdoms  and  changed  the 
course  of  empires.  They  have  gener¬ 
ated  more  irresistible  power  than  any 
other  force  in  history.  Great  armies,  in¬ 
comparable  arrays  of  material  strength, 
have  not  been  able  to  withstand  them. 
Still  today,  twenty  centuries  after 


Christ’s  death.  His  unforgettable  words 
ring  across  the  world  with  resurgent, 
revitalizing  power. 

What  were,  these  revolutionary, 
world-shaking  ideas  ?  Underlying  every¬ 
thing  else  was  Christ’s  unswerving  and 
rock-foundation  sureness  that  this 
world  in  which  we  live  is  God’s  world. 
From  that  flow  four  fundamentals 
which  seem  to  me  to  sum  up  the  very 
heart  of  Christ’s  thought  and  teaching. 

First.  Absolute  and  serene  knowledge 
that  so  long  as  we  follow  God  the 
future  cannot  harm  us.  God  cannot  be 
frustrated;  and  if  this  be  in  very  truth 
His  world,  in  it  no  evil  can  ultimately 
triumph.  To  put  heart  and  courage  into 
us  nothing  could  equal  that  faith. 

Second.  The  impregnability  of  moral 
law.  If  this  be  God’s  world,  it  must  be 
based  upon  moral  law ;  and  God’s  inex¬ 
orable  moral  law  can  be  no  more  evaded 
or  outwitted  than  His  physical  law. 
Whatever  forces  violate  moral  law 
contain  the  seeds  of  their  own  destruc¬ 
tion  and  will  generate  counter  forces 
which  in  time  will  overthrow  them. 

Third.  The  absolute  supremacy  of 
the  power  of  love  and  goodness.  Christ 
utterly  believed  and  proved  with  His 
life  that  love  is  more  potent  because  of 
the  power  which  it  can  generate  than 
any  possible  array  of  mere  physical 
force. 

Fourth.  The  brotherhood  of  all  men. 
If  God  did  create  the  world,  all  men 
are  His  creatures.  If  God  is,  as  Christ 
declared,  a  supremely  loving  God,  He 
cares  infinitely  for  each  one  of  His 
creatures.  Human  brotherhood,  sacri¬ 
ficial  giving  in  the  service  of  others, 
genuine  international  cooperation,  are 
the  only  possible  bases  upon  which  an 
enduring  human  society  can  be  built. 
The  Kingdom  of  God  is  reality ;  and  its 
building  is  going  forward  to  a  sure 
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conclusion  whatever  men  may  do. 

That  was  Christ’s  faith ;  and  it  rested 
not  upon  the  impractical  dream  of  a 
mystic  but  upon  a  realistic  and  pro¬ 
found  understanding  of  the  human 
heart. 

Have  we  any  right  to  think  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  terms  of  world  salvation?  I 
hope,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so, 
you  may  some  day  have  an  opportunity 
to  visit  Lake  Success.  You  will  be  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  sharp  contrasts  there  of 
race  and  color  and  creed.  You  will  see 
Buddhists  and  Hindus  and  Moham¬ 
medans  and  others  quite  untouched  by 
any  religion  working  shoulder  to  shoul¬ 
der  with  Greek  Catholics  and  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  and  Jews. 
Amid  such  a  welter  of  conflicting  faiths 
can  we  hope  ever  to  achieve  common 
moral  standards  throughout  the  world  ? 

Emphatically,  yes.  Fundamental 
goodness  and  evil  in  terms  of  human 
behavior  are  essentially  the  same  the 
world  over.  Every  religion  at  its  best 
alike  teaches  the  ideal  of  justice,  of 
good  faith,  of  human  charity. 

But  Christianity  goes  beyond  all  this. 
Its  teaching  of  the  fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  consequent  brotherhood  of  man 
— its  unyielding  emphasis  upon  the 
breakdown  of  every  racial  and  national 
and  social  barrier  which  separates  man 
from  man — gives  it  a  universality  of 
outlook  which  makes  it  unique  in  its 
world-embracing  appeal.  Christianity 
transcends  time  and  space.  The  great 
timeless  principles  taught  by  Christ 
have  a  matchless  appeal  to  the  op¬ 
pressed  and  the  suffering  everywhere 
and  a  unifying  power  possessed  by  no 
other  faith.  But  if  Christianity  is  to  win 
its  way  across  the  world  it  must  be  salt¬ 
ier,  less  localized  and  more  like  Christ. 
Just  as  America  today  with  its  demo¬ 
cratic  and  humanitarian  ideals,  its  in¬ 


telligent  manpower  and  its  unparalleled 
wealth  must  assume  world  leadership  in 
the  political  field  if  our  civilization  is 
to  be  saved  from  shipwreck,  so  the 
strong  forces  of  Christianity  must  no 
less  assume  world  leadership  in  the 
spiritual  field  if  mankind  is  to  be  saved. 
And  the  practical  way  to  such  an 
achievement  is  to  make  America  more 
truly  Christian. 

The  Parting  of  the  Ways 

Do  you  remember  Marc  Connelly’s 
superb  play  of  some  twenty  years  ago, 
Green  Pastures!  God,  visiting  the  earth 
to  check  up  on  the  development  of  man, 
His  creature  whom  He  had  created  and 
cherished,  feels  sick  at  heart  as  He  en¬ 
counters,  time  and  again,  man’s  com¬ 
plete  absorption  in  his  own  shallow 
and  shabby  concerns  and  his  utter  dis¬ 
regard  of  God.  God  singles  out,  now 
Noah,  now  some  tiny  group  of  faithful 
followers,  and  rests  upon  them  the 
dreadful  responsibility  of  helping  to 
win  mankind  back  to  God. 

Sometimes  the  present  situation  of 
the  world  reminds  me  of  that  play. 

We  stand  today  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  the  present  “cold  war”  is 
only  a  second  brief  interlude  in  a  fifty- 
or  hundred-years  war  which  began  in 
1914  and  which  will  make  Western 
civilization  but  a  memory  and  usher  in 
a  new  Dark  Ages  of  savagery  until  in 
the  distant  future  some  new  young 
civilization  will  evolve.  This  is  not  only 
possible  but  likely,  if  Americans  re¬ 
main  indifferent  or  apathetic.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  have  the  will  to  do 
so,  there  is  still  time  to  struggle  out  of 
the  vortex  of  destruction  and  make  of 
our  civilization  the  instrument  of  divine 
progress.  Can  the  vicious  circle  of  re- 
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curring  war  and  peace  and  war  be 
broken  ? 

Who  and  what  will  decide?  So  far 
as  I  can  see  there  is  only  one  possible 
means  of  escape.  That  is  the  way  that 
Christ  pointed  out  1900  years  ago. 

In  these  solemn  days  when  forces 
are  being  shaped  which  within  a  decade 
or  two  will  bring  either  new  advances 
in  human  destiny  or  the  utter  ruin  of 
Western  civilization,  the  issue  depends 
in  the  last  analysis  not  upon  decisions 
taken  in  Washington.  It  depends  upon 
which  course  the  millions  and  millions 
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of  individual  men  and  women  in  the 
factory  and  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
mine  and  in  the  home  will  follow.  If 
men  and  women  can  turn  back  to  God 
and  take  the  hand  of  Christ  and  learn 
of  Him,  there  is  nothing  to  fear. 

You  men  of  Princeton  Seminary 
are  now  enlisting  on  a  very  great  mis¬ 
sion.  If  your  work  be  well  done,  you 
can  have  a  momentous  part  in  the 
awesome  decision.  I  bid  you  be  very 
proud — and  very  humble.  God  waits 
with  hope. 


THE  ENDLESS  JOURNEY  STARTS 

John  A.  Mackay 


Members  of  the  Graduating  Group : 

T  falls  to  me,  in  the  name  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  of  the  Faculty  and  of  your 
fellow  students  here  and  already  gone, 
to  address  to  you  the  traditional  words 
of  farewell. 

For  some  months  past  my  mind  has 
been  haunted  by  a  line  of  poetry  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  contemporary  poet,  the  words 
of  which  run  thus :  “O  here  and  now 
our  endless  journey  starts.”  The 
author  is  W.  H.  Auden  and  the  line  I 
have  quoted  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem  when  they 
came  and  saw  the  Child  in  the  manger. 

These  haunting  words  have  a  deep 
significance  for  you  and  for  me.  Let 
me,  in  a  very  few  minutes,  translate 
to  you  what  they  have  signified  for  me 
personally. 

Remember,  to  begin  with,  that  real 
life  starts  from  Jesus  Christ.  For  us 
Christians,  truth  is  not  something  that 
we  pursue  endlessly  like  a  bird.  It  is 


something  from  which  we  start.  It  is 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Truth.  It  is  not  that 
we  understand  all  that  this  Truth 
means,  but  it  grips  us  in  such  a  way 
that  we  know  that  it  is  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  life.  And  so  our  interest  in  truth, 
henceforth  to  the  end  of  the  road,  will 
consist  in  understanding  Jesus  Christ, 
the  personal  truth,  and  in  translating 
into  life,  our  own  lives  and  the  lives 
of  others,  its  inner  meaning  and  impli¬ 
cations. 

But  let  us  never  forget  that  we  can 
never  truly  represent  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Truth,  unless  our  lives  become  in  a  very 
real  and  reverent  sense  the  incarnation 
of  that  Truth.  We  start  from  Light. 
The  luster  in  our  eyes,  the  torch  in  our 
hand,  both  illuminated  by  Christ,  will 
serve  us  to  understand  life  and  to  apply 
Christian  principles  to  life.  Our  whole 
life  must  be  aflame.  Our  hearts  must 
burn  and  our  lips  break  into  singing, 
and  our  chief  witness,  our  most  de¬ 
cisive  witness  to  our  generation,  in 
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every  sphere  where  providence  may 
lead  us,  shall  be  by  our  life  to  remind 
men  of  His  life.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  what  our  generation  awaits, 
if  those  glorious  Christian  ideals  set 
forth  in  the  vibrant  address  of  our 
Commencement  speaker  are  to  be  ful¬ 
filled,  is  men  and  women  who  are  fully 
Christian,  not  simply  in  their  thinking 
but  in  their  living,  who  are  moving  out 
into  life  with  the  light  and  the  love  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

This  line  has  meant  something  more 
to  me.  It  says :  Maintain  throughout 
life  the  sense  of  pilgrimage.  To  dis¬ 
cover  Christ  is  not  merely  the  end  of  a 
quest.  It  is  rather  the  beginning  of  a 
journey.  Our  generation  with  its  hosts 
of  uprooted  people,  with  its  multitude 
of  wayfaring  men  and  women,  under¬ 
stands  this  word  “pilgrimage.”  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  always  understood  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  pilgrimage.  A  sense  of  pilgrim¬ 
age  is  the  core  of  the  Christian  way  of 
life.  May  I  ask  you  not  to  make  posi¬ 
tion  the  end  of  your  course  as  you 
move  out.  Positions  will  come  to  you, 
but  do  not  think  of  them  as  pedestals 
or  as  places  of  prestige.  Think  only  of 
a  position  as  a  place  to  perform  a  task. 
In  your  spirits  be  steadfastly  moving 
on,  with  a  consuming  concern  to  be  on 
pilgrimage,  doing  Christ’s  will,  ful¬ 
filling  what  you  found  when  you  began 
from  here. 

Lovely  things  also  will  come  to  you, 
many  things  that  you  will  cherish,  that 
you  will  be  proud  to  have.  Remember 
this.  Do  not  use  them  for  ostentation 
but  only  for  inspiration.  Look  at  them. 
Cherish  them.  Get  out  of  them  what 
they  can  tell  you  or  give  you.  Then  lay 
them  aside  and  move  on.  Miguel  de 
Unamuno,  one  of  the  greatest  of  mod¬ 
ern  writers,  in  what  I  believe  is  the 
most  vibrant  piece  of  contemporary 


prose,  says,  if  I  may  paraphrase  his 
words :  You  pilgrims,  you  crusaders  on 
life’s  road,  if  you  find  a  flower  bloom¬ 
ing  by  the  wayside,  pluck  it  and  take  it 
along  with  you.  If  you  use  it  to  inspire 
you  for  the  pilgrimage,  for  the  great 
crusade,  good  and  well.  But  if  any 
pilgrim  should  use  that  flower  for 
ostentation,  throw  him  out  and  let  the 
cavalcade  move  on. 

Like  so  much  that  Unamuno  wrote 
this  sentiment  of  his  may  be  perhaps  a 
little  extreme.  But  the  great  Spaniard 
is  basically  right.  Whatever  comes  to 
us  that  we  deeply  cherish,  let  us  use  it 
to  inspire  us,  but  not  to  make  a  show  of 
it.  Then  let  us  move  on  to  other  things, 
to  other  tasks,  to  other  fields,  to  other 
endeavors. 

Finally,  as  you  start  from  Christ  and 
move  out  on  your  pilgrim  way,  never 
cease  to  be  persons.  What  is  a  person  ? 
In  its  deepest  Christian  significance  a 
person  is  one  who  responds  to  God. 
One  becomes  a  person  when  one  hears 
the  Word  of  God  and  does  it.  A  person 
takes  to  the  road  as  a  pilgrim  not  know¬ 
ing  whither  he  goes,  but  knowing  that 
God  knows.  A  true  person,  one  who 
lives  day  by  day  by  the  Word  of  God, 
who  listens  for  God’s  command  and 
does  God’s  will,  fulfills  the  answer  to 
that  most  basic  of  all  questions :  “What 
is  the  chief  end  of  man?”  “Man’s  chief 
end  is  to  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  him 
forever.”  To  glorify  God,  what  does 
that  mean?  To  make  God  visible  in  life, 
in  both  thought  and  behavior,  to  the 
end  of  the  road.  And  so  for  you,  and 
for  me,  and  for  all  who  call  Jesus  Lord, 
Auden’s  line  has  meaning.  “O  here  and 
now  our  endless  journey  starts.” 

As  we  go  on  pilgrimage  together, 
taking  different  roads,  never  meeting 
perchance  as  a  group  all  in  one  place 
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again,  may  we  find  in  this  living  Truth  age  and  for  strength  from  now  to  the 
what  we  need  for  light  and  for  life.  ^  journey’s  end 

May  we  discover  in  the  Christ  of  the  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
pilgrim  way  all  that  we  lack  for  cour-  be  with  you  all. 
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OUTLINES  OF  A  CHRISTIAN  POSITIVISM 

Emile  Cailliet 


The  word  “positivism”  in  our  title 
is  used  for  want  of  a  better  one. 
Its  immediate  reference  is  to  certitude, 
or  the  claim  of  certitude,  in  knowledge. 
Thus  we  call  “positive”  that  which  may 
be  directly  affirmed.  Now  there  does 
not  exist  a  current  and  well-informed 
view  of  life  and  knowledge  which  may 
be  affirmed  and  referred  to  as  the 
philosophy  of  the  Reformed  Faith; 
and  something  ought  to  be  done  about 
it. 

A  recent  book  of  high  quality,  widely 
used  on  the  American  campus  under 
the  title  Types  of  Religious  Philosophy, 
follows  up  a  splendid  fifty-three  page 
presentation  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
philosophy  of  religion  with  a  miserable 
twenty-seven  page  caricature  of  what 
is  called  “Protestant  Fundamentalism.” 
The  author  of  the  latter  is  not,  mind 
you,  a  Roman  Catholic.  Neither  do  I 
use  the  word  “caricature”  to  indict  his 
treatment  of  Protestant  fundamental¬ 
ism.  Clearly  the  cause  of  such  a  lament¬ 
able  situation  lies  right  at  our  door. 
Are  we  willing  to  lose  the  best  of  our 
enlightened  youth  to  a  scientific  agnosti¬ 
cism  or  to  Roman  Catholicism  ?  Denun¬ 
ciation  will  simply  not  do.  Shouting 
from  the  pulpit  will  not  do.  And,  as  a 
college  student  once  put  the  matter  in 
a  deserted  chapel,  “It  is  not  enough  to 
ring  the  bell.” 

In  this  connection.  Reinhold  Niebuhr 
makes  it  clear  that  a  program  of  re¬ 
ligious  reorientation  of  our  higher  edu¬ 
cation  must  come  out  of  the  religious 
community  and  its  institutions.  He  lays 
down  the  principle  that  “the  primary 
responsibility  for  resolving  the  contra¬ 


diction  between  religious  obscurantism 
and  religious  defeatism  rests  upon 
them.” 

We  agree.  Let  us  then  proceed  with 
the  business  at  hand. 

I. 

Going  straight  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter,  it  is  obvious  that  the  secret  of 
the  sway  of  science  over  this  world  of 
men  and  affairs,  and  its  thinking,  is 
essentially  this:  science  knows  how  to 
do  things  so  as  to  get  results.  It  works. 

Let  us  see  how  this  is  done.  A  good 
way  of  doing  it  is  to  consider  the  case 
of  a  science  which  matters  very  much 
to  each  of  us,  that  of  medicine.  No  bet¬ 
ter  guide  in  this  field  could  be  found 
than  the  founder  of  experimental  medi¬ 
cine,  Claude  Bernard,  through  whose 
impetus  a  scientific  medicine  came  into 
its  own  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  scientific  concept  of  medicine 
had  been  held  back  in  his  day  by  end¬ 
less  controversies  between  “vitalists” 
and  anti-vitalists  so-called,  the  bone 
of  contention  being  that  science  ended 
where  the  consideration  of  life  began. 
At  this  point,  it  was  felt,  a  “vital 
principle”  intervened,  which  caused  all 
possible  predictions  to  go  astray,  thus 
rendering  further  experimentation 
fruitless.  Just  as  a  walking  man  dis¬ 
posed  of  Parmenides’  and  Zeno’s  denial 
of  the  possibility  of  movement,  the 
vitalist  controversy  was  simply  ignored 
by  Claude  Bernard,  who  thereupon 
proceeded  with  what  proved  to  be  an 
extremely  successful  series  of  experi¬ 
mentations  in  biology.  The  vicious  circle 
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had  been  broken,  the  rule  of  clever  but 
empty  dialectics  had  come  to  an  end. 

It  would  be  an  understatement  to 
say  that  such  dialectics  had  their  day. 
They  had  been  anybody’s  sport  for 
centuries,  the  only  limitation  to  such 
feats  of  logic  being  the  amount  of 
imagination  of  the  talker  in  question, 
also  the  fact  that  as  a  rule,  such  dialec¬ 
tics  were  practised  in  Latin — a  good 
way,  doubtless,  of  hiding  their  empti¬ 
ness.  In  one  of  his  comedies  Moliere 
shows  such  an  impressive  confabula¬ 
tion  broken  up  with  the  doctors  leaving 
all  together.  To  a  questioner  wondering 
where  they  were  going,  one  of  them 
answered  solemnly  that  they  were  going 
to  see  a  man  who  had  died  the  day 
before.  This  of  course  made  the  ques¬ 
tioner  wonder  still  more,  until  his  query 
was  silenced  by  the  doctoral  pronounce¬ 
ment  that  they  were  going  to  see  this 
dead  man  in  order  to  find  out  what 
should  have  been  done  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  death. 

When  we  pause  and  think  about  this 
comical  answer  we  realize  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  truth  involved  in  it. 
The  trouble  with  these  seventeenth 
century  doctors  was  that  they  were  un¬ 
able  to  provide  for  a  given  situation  be¬ 
cause  they  were  unable  to  foresee  such 
a  one ;  and  they  were  unable  to  foresee 
it  because  they  did  not  know  enough. 
So  they  ventured  all  sorts  of  explana¬ 
tions  in  the  form  of  gratuitous  systems. 
Claude  Bernard  was  right,  then,  to  see 
that  such  systems  led  nobody  anywhere. 
A  survey  of  eighteenth  century  litera¬ 
ture  in  philosophy  would  uncover  the 
growing  awareness  of  this  fact  in  a 
number  of  works  written  on,  or  rather, 
against  such  systems.  The  case  of  medi¬ 
cine  is  but  an  illustration  of  what  was 
true  in  every  branch  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge.  Far  from  being  an  indictment. 


such  an  admission  amounts  to  render¬ 
ing  justice  to  necessary  preliminary  ef¬ 
forts  at  investigation. 

II. 

To  sum  up,  scientific  theories  pa¬ 
tiently  and  critically  worked  out  to  a 
point  where  they  may  even  be  expressed 
with  mathematical  precision,  rule  over 
a  certain  realm  of  reality  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  other  theories.  Their  limita¬ 
tions  and  imperfections,  as  universally 
acknowledged  in  the  world  of  science, 
give  the  status  of  their  actual  scope. 

That  this  is  not  the  case  as  yet 
among  the  laity  for  many  an  ethical 
theory”  so-called,  is  only  too  obvious 
to  the  moral  scientist.  He  sees  such 
“theories”  as  contradict  one  another  to 
the  point  of  cancellation,  actually  end 
in  advocating  the  same  practice  at  a 
given  time,  in  a  given  society.  Another 
surprising  feature  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  as  a  rule  the  authors  of  such 
“theories,”  who  walk  together  although 
disagreeing  even  in  their  silence,  hardly 
ever  admit  to  difficulties  or  limitations 
in  their  ready-made  solutions.  For,  as 
a  rule,  each  one  provides  from  the  out¬ 
set  answers  to  all  the  problems  in¬ 
volved,  a  fact  which  should  immediately 
put  the  wary  on  their  guard.  As  Archi¬ 
bald  MacLeish  would  say,  they  know 
all  the  answers,  but  they  have  not  as  yet 
asked  the  questions. 

Is  it  not  evident  that  in  such  cases 
the  so-called  theory”  is  but  a  mere 
afterthought,  a  rationalization  of  actual 
practice,  at  best  a  dialectical  feat?  The 
public  at  large,  as  well  as  its  leaders, 
are  aware  of  this,  the  scientist  further 
argues;  they  will  allow  theorists  to 
speculate  to  their  heart’s  content,  in 
the  awareness  that  the  clever  oppo¬ 
nents  will  fall  in  line,  like  everyone  else, 
when  the  time  comes  to  do  so.  What  we 
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have  in  mind  for  the  present,  the  scien¬ 
tific  outlook,  is  the  kind  of  practice 
which  may  be  observed  in  what  Bunyan 
called  the  “village  morality.”  This  vil¬ 
lage  remains  quite  typical  of  the  world 
at  large. 

Each  and  every  society  at  a  given 
time  actually  has  a  moral  code,  or  bet¬ 
ter,  a  pattern  of  moral  codes  which  may 
direct  its  individual  members  to  strange 
forms  of  behavior.  The  senseless  taboos 
you  and  I  are  unable  to  sweep  aside  in 
the  realm  of  fashion,  thus  are  seen  to 
give  the  measure  of  our  slavery.  It 
must  have  been  in  this  connection  that 
George  Eliot  once  remarked,  “We  are 
all  born  in  moral  stupidity.” 

Now  such  patterns  of  collective  be¬ 
havior  are  observable  facts.  It  is 
therefore  the  contention  of  the  moral 
scientist  that  they  are  subject  to  scien¬ 
tific  investigation.  In  this  vein  we 
should  welcome,  for  instance,  the  con¬ 
cern  of  the  research  worker  bent  on 
the  solution  of  problems  such  as  those 
related  to  production  and  distribution, 
the  function  of  labor  leaders,  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  relief  and  charity,  and  others. 
As  soon  as  a  solution  is  attempted,  how¬ 
ever,  the  “brain-trust”  so-called  realize 
that  they  have  hardly  begun  a  formula¬ 
tion  of  the  same.  They  find  themselves 
unable  to  provide,  and,  or  so  the  scien¬ 
tists  think,  the  result  is  that  the  “grapes 
of  wrath”  reach  maturity.  To  the  re¬ 
search  worker,  an  inability  to  provide 
appears  once  more  to  be  a  symptom  of 
an  inability  to  foresee,  of  a  lack  of 
adequate  knowledge.  Therefore  it  is 
that  wild  theories,  unheard-of  utopias, 
solve  nothing.  The  science  of  tomorrow 
will  have  to  go  into  such  problems,  our 
scholars  conclude. 

An  important  remark  is  called  for  at 
this  point.  Human  motivation  has  thus 
far  been  taken  for  granted,  as  perfectly 


normal  and  legitimate.  The  reason  for 
this  is  obvious.  Such  motivation  re¬ 
ferred  solely  to  basic  concerns  we  may 
be  said  to  share  with  frogs  in  a  pond. 
Intelligence  then  was  applied  to  the 
mere  safeguarding  of  life  and  health, 
and  beyond  that,  merely  to  the  satisfy¬ 
ing  of  urges  and  motives  natural  to 
man  as  a  tool-using,  food-preparing, 
weeping  or  laughing  animal. 

Yet,  pausing  too  long  on  such  ele¬ 
mentary  aspects  with  reference  to  our 
animal  nature  may  prove  unfair  even 
to  animals,  for  there  is  seen  to  be  in 
man  what  Professor  C.  H.  Dodd  has 
called  that  “ingrained  wrongness,”  an 
almost  uncanny  propensity  to  wicked¬ 
ness,  which  is  unknown  to  animals. 

How  much  of  a  guide,  then,  can 
science  be  in  these  circumstances  ?  This, 
we  readily  discern,  is  not  a  mere 
vitalist-antivitalist  sort  of  issue.  We  are 
dealing  with  stark  realities,  and  hard 
facts. 

III. 

As  soon  as  this  all-important  issue  is 
brought  to  a  head,  we  become  aware 
of  the  true  scope  and  impact  of  an  un¬ 
assuming  science.  What  strikes  us  im¬ 
mediately  is  a  constant  emphasis  on 
depersonalization  on  the  part  of  any 
individual  scientist.  What  is  mostly 
found  to  be  responsible  for  phenomena 
is  the  scale  of  observation.  It  is  for 
such  reasons  that  the  human  recording 
set  is  now  being  rapidly  replaced  by 
mechanical  devices.  Yet  these  same 
instruments,  in  their  turn,  prove  to  be 
limited  by  their  own  sensibility. 

The  scientist  is  perforce  engaged  in 
a  form  of  cold-blooded  detective  work, 
even  if  personal  feelings,  motives,  or 
values  are  likely  to  be  involved  in  the 
primary  concern.  He  is  a  sort  of  Sher¬ 
lock  Holmes  aiming  at  a  transcription 
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likely  to  fit  the  facts.  Thus  our  research 
worker  will  beware  of  any  irruption  of 
emotionalism.  His  task  in  the  presence 
of  nature,  according  to  a  parable  of 
Einstein,  is  very  much  like  that  of  a 
man  who  had  been  given  a  closed  watch 
which  he  could  never  open.  His  busi¬ 
ness  would  then  amount  to  figuring 
out  the  workings  of  that  watch. 

The  scientist’s  pragmatic  notion  of 
causality  becomes  a  mere  heuristic 
principle  which  he  introduces  at  any 
point  of  his  investigation  until  a  work¬ 
ing  theory  be  formulated,  namely  one 
which  may  allow  for  a  minimum  of 
prediction.  Once  the  script  obtained 
begins  to  make  sense,  everyone  con¬ 
cerned  is  given  a  chance  to  discuss  it 
and  to  criticize  it.  Fresh  information 
having  been  brought  forward,  a  recon¬ 
sideration  takes  place  until  nobody  can 
any  longer  find  fault  with  the  out¬ 
come,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

Scientific  truth,  then,  is  what  re¬ 
mains  at  the  end  of  the  last  cross- 
examination.  Very  much  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  battle  of  Corneille’s  hero 
against  the  Moors,  the  battle  ends  be¬ 
cause  there  are  no  warriors  left  on 
the  battlefield — shall  we  say,  until  the 
next  “last  war”  ?  Accordingly,  such 
truth  amounts  to  a  depersonalization 
through  socialization  of  thought.  As 
such  it  may  have  little  to  do  with  the 
deep  reality  of  the  things  that  are.  What 
we  call  scientific  knowledge  now  turns 
out  to  be  a  sort  of  temporary  script,  a 
series  of  clues  about  that  which  is,  and 
the  manner  of  its  being  what  it  is. 
Such  knowledge  is  best  expressed  in 
mathematical  language,  as  already 
noted. 

But  then,  to  expect  from  a  purely 
objective  elaboration  of  the  kind  we 
have  suggested,  any  decisive  axiology, 
and,  still  more,  to  expect  affirmations 


or  negations  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
supernatural  being,  nay,  reasons  why 
there  should  be  any  supernatural  form 
of  existence  at  all,  is  to  expect  from  the 
scientist  the  very  things  he  cannot  pro¬ 
duce.  It  is  only  in  legends  that  a  good 
fairy  will  emerge  from  a  dusty  scien¬ 
tific  treatise  and  proceed  to  dance  on 
the  printed  page ! 

Such  a  situation  is  at  least  gratifying 
in  one  of  its  implications,  namely,  that 
one  fails  to  see  how,  in  these  circum¬ 
stances,  any  real  conflict  could  arise 
between  a  sober  science  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith.  The  plain  fact  is  that  I 
have  as  yet  been  unable  to  detect  any 
serious  point  of  disagreement  between 
the  two.  We  may  safely  leave  alone 
such  pseudo-scientists  as  indulge  in  un¬ 
warranted  speculations  irksome  to  the 
Christian  message,  be  it  only  because 
it  does  not  pay  to  advertise  one’s  op¬ 
ponents,  especially  when  they  are  un¬ 
worthy  of  public  recognition.  The 
Christian  philosopher  has,  therefore, 
every  reason  to  accompany  his  scien¬ 
tific  friend  all  the  way,  or  at  least  fol¬ 
low  him  with  his  sympathy.  Such  an 
enlightened  attitude  on  his  part  will 
indirectly  pave  the  way  for  mutual 
respect  and  understanding.  And  so 
the  Christian  philosopher  will  be  more 
likely  to  get  a  hearing  later  on  when 
proceeding  to  read  the  scientist’s  tran¬ 
scription  in  the  light  of  revelation. 

However  important  such  corollaries, 
there  comes  out  of  our  consideration  of 
the  true  scope  and  impact  of  an  un¬ 
assuming  lay  science  another  con¬ 
clusion,  the  importance  of  which  could 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  Precisely  be¬ 
cause  science  is  impersonal,  colorless, 
and  neutral  by  nature,  precisely  because 
as  an  essentially  pragmatic  transcrip¬ 
tion  of  available  clues,  science  may  well 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
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deeper  reality  of  the  things  that  are,  it 
can  hardly  be  thought  of  as  a  guide  in 
the  realm  of  true  motives  and  values. 
When  argument  is  taken,  for  example, 
from  George  Eliot’s  contention  that 
“we  are  all  born  in  moral  stupidity,” 
to  prove  that  what  we  need  is  more 
research  and  statistics,  it  becomes  ob¬ 
vious  that  this  is  at  best  a  small  portion 
of  the  truth.  There  are,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  whole  areas  of  human  behavior 
which  have  been  thoroughly  investi¬ 
gated  and  where,  as  a  result,  the  “how” 
is  fully  known.  Yet,  could  it  be  said 
that,  ipso  facto,  human  behavior  is 
being  straightened  out  in  such  areas? 
To  begin  with  trivial  illustrations,  is  it 
true  that  we  men  dress  intelligently? 
is  it  true  that  doctors  do  not  smoke? 
that  a  tremendous  advance  in  our  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  of  human  adjustment 
prevents  divorce?  that  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  and  statistically  supported 
methods  of  progressive  education  ipso 
facto  produce  moral  fiber? 

The  deeper  truth  about  this  whole 
matter,  if  it  be  the  truth  we  want,  is 
written  in  letters  of  fire  and  blood  all 
over  the  pages  of  history.  Let  us  be 
positive  about  this  also.  Can  any  one 
study  the  annals  of  our  civilization 
without  being  driven  back  upon  human 
nature,  back  to  what  the  Bible  calls  a 
“lost”  humanity  in  need  of  redemption? 
True  enough,  Calvin  considered  politics 
as  an  earthly  discipline.  As  such,  he 
added,  however,  they  have  little  to  do 
with  the  intelligence  of  things  divine — 
namely,  “the  rule  and  reason  of  true 
justice,  and  the  mysteries  of  the 
heavenly  Kingdom.”  And  so,  the  best 
this  great  humanist  of  the  Renaissance 
could  say  about  political  science,  was 
that  in  such  a  realm  as  that  of  the 
government  of  men,  human  under¬ 
standing  does  not  labor  entirely  in  vain. 


In  the  words  of  my  late  friend. 
Hartley  Burr  Alexander,  “truth  is  of 
faith  fulfilled,  faith  is  in  truth  antici¬ 
pated,  and  of  both  our  intelligible  life 
is  the  expression.”  Such  is  the  divine 
order.  Allow  truth  and  the  faith  to  be 
divorced,  and  see  our  best  patterns  of 
humanism  become  the  motives  of  an 
infernal  sabbath,  not  unlike  Dies  Irae 
in  the  last  movement  of  the  Fantastic 
Symphony  by  Berlioz.  In  Italy  during 
the  Renaissance,  in  England  during  the 
Restoration,  in  France  under  Robes¬ 
pierre,  in  Germany  under  Hitler  and 
his  Gestapo,  nay,  in  the  midst  of  a 
sinister  caricature  of  medical  research 
at  Buchenwald,  cold-blooded  calcula¬ 
tion,  brutal  selfishness,  that  untrans¬ 
latable  thing  called  Schadenfreude,  will 
come  and  crouch  at  the  door,  as  it  had 
already  done  in  the  days  of  Tiberius. 
And  unto  thee,  O  man,  shall  be  its 
desire,  in  a  kind  of  parody  of  conjugal 
relations,  dreadfully  suggested  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis. 

Let  a  merely  academic  knowledge 
ignore  such  roots  and  such  depths,  and 
miss  the  mark.  If  lack  of  power  be  the 
test  of  truth  in  theories,  as  our  scien¬ 
tists  proclaim,  then  let  us  ponder,  as 
enlightened  humanists  stare  at  this 
present-day  world  of  ours,  aghast  and 
powerless.  Neither  can  they  explain 
away  its  worse  features  in  terms  of 
glandular  deficiency.  The  practitioners 
of  scientifically  secularized  psychology, 
ethics,  history,  government  or  eco¬ 
nomics,  by  being  unaware  of  their 
heritage,  living  and  thinking  in  un¬ 
grateful  ignorance  of  it,  are  most  likely 
to  play  into  the  hands  of  their  worst 
enemies. 

A  Christian  positivism,  then,  would 
be  careful  to  draw  a  counterpart  to  the 
picture,  just  given,  of  a  life  and  knowl¬ 
edge  divorced  from  our  heritage.  Thus 
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we  see  great  battles  for  liberty  won  by 
men  whose  faith  is  grounded  in  Holy 
Writ.  William  Wilberforce  leads  the 
crusade  to  emancipate  Negro  slaves  in 
the  British  empire ;  his  successor,  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  in  Parliament  success¬ 
fully  champions  the  cause  of  factory 
workers  in  industrial  England.  The 
tradition  of  the  American  philosophy 
of  government  goes  back  to  the  Pil¬ 
grims  of  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island.  Roger  Williams  it  was 
who  asserted  the  necessity  of  liberty 
of  conscience  and  the  equality  of 
opinions  before  the  law.  Men  to  whom 
“God  alone  is  Lord  of  conscience” 
were  well  prepared  to  become  staunch 
supporters  of  a  free  Church  and  of  a 
free  state.  In  Pennsylvania  especially, 
they  were  among  the  foremost  to  advo¬ 
cate  American  independence.  If  in¬ 
deed  we  mean  to  understand  documents 
such  as  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  the  Constitution,  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  we  must  realize  that  while  they 
reveal  strong  rationalistic  trends,  they 
are  essentially  Christian  documents. 
The  very  psychology  of  the  American 
founders  is  derived  from  deep-seated 
religious  convictions.  Even  men  like 
Franklin  and  Jefferson,  who  particu¬ 
larly  liked  to  assume  a  rationalistic 
attitude,  will  fight  oppression  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  To  them  “rebellion 
against  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God.” 
To  them  the  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth  was  the  Giver — and  remains  the 
Guarantor — of  the  rights  of  man. 

Far  from  being  an  impractical, 
dreamy  star-gazer,  therefore,  the 
Christian  philosopher  proves  to  be  the 
true  realist  in  this  world  of  men  and 
affairs.  His  realism,  moreover,  is  of 
the  utilitarian  sort,  intent  first  and 
foremost  on  self-preservation.  Using 
Scripture  as  a  constant  frame  of  refer¬ 


ence,  he  approaches  the  study  of  na¬ 
ture,  of  history,  and  especially  of  man, 
in  the  awareness  that  there  is  more  in¬ 
volved  in  the  whole  inquiry,  and  far 
more  at  stake,  than  a  mere  transcript 
of  useful  clues. 

IV. 

What  has  happened  in  modern  times 
now  becomes  clear.  A  great  deal  of 
damage  has  been  done  to  the  Aristote¬ 
lian  notion  of  causality,  in  both  science 
and  theology,  from  Galileo,  through 
Hume,  down  to  Heisenberg  and  Max 
Planck  in  our  day.  This  situation  has 
been  complicated  by  the  compromising 
character  of  an  incomplete,  then  back¬ 
sliding  Reformation  only  too  eager  to 
come  to  terms  with  rationalistic  ways 
of  thinking.  Construction  costs,  such  as 
the  fagade  of  scholastic  clarity  involved, 
are  truly  prohibitive.  One  is  also  left  to 
wonder  how  it  could  be  possible  for  as¬ 
surances  which  owe  so  much  to  human 
infirmity,  to  provide  security  unchal¬ 
lenged.  If  Christians  were  thus  able  to 
enjoy  perfect  peace  of  mind,  would 
they  ever  turn  to  seek  the  same  in  the 
seclusion  of  a  monastery,  in  meri¬ 
torious  works  or  mortification?  Let  us 
rather  learn  from  Pascal,  as  “a  capital 
truth  of  our  religion,”  that  there  are 
“times  when  we  must  trouble  this 
possession  of  error  that  the  evil  call 
peace.” 

A  climax  was  reached  in  the  meta¬ 
physical  realm  with  Kant,  whose  antin¬ 
omies  may  be  seen  as  a  perfect  expres¬ 
sion  of  scientific  neutrality.  To  my 
knowledge,  such  a  finished  form  of  ob¬ 
jectivity  had  been  exhibited  only  once 
before,  namely  by  that  star-gazer  of 
old  who,  according  to  legend,  fell  into 
a  well.  He  had  simply  forgotten  his 
own  existence. 
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Yet  the  truth  has  strange  ways  of  re¬ 
asserting  itself.  Kant’s  posthumous 
notes  published  in  1920  by  Erich 
Adickes  would  tend  to  show  that  the 
great  German  rationalist  henceforth 
was  groping  for  a  genuinely  Biblical 
notion  of  righteousness.  We  find  al¬ 
ready  under  his  pen  the  equivalent  of 
Matthew  Arnold’s  awareness  of  “the 
Eternal  not  ourselves  who  makes  for 
righteousness,”  except  that  it  remained 
hard  for  Kant  to  consider  God  out¬ 
wardly.  This  Being  was  in  him,  Im¬ 
manuel  Kant,  though  distinct  from 
him.  He  felt  inwardly  directed,  as 
through  a  causal  efficacy  not  dependent 
upon  the  law  of  nature  in  space  and 
time.  At  one  point  even,  he  almost 
echoed  Saint  Patrick’s  famous  hymn 
by  experiencing  “God  in  me,  about  me, 
and  over  me.”  Truly  he  was  not  far 
from  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Seen  in  this  light  the  life-work  of 
Kant  would  seem  to  point  to  a  most 
significant  fact.  For  the  last  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  some  of  the  most  highly 
cultured  men,  dominated  by  an  earnest 
concern  for  truth,  have  submitted  re¬ 
ligion  to  the  harshest  criticism.  They 
have  finally  struck  the  rock  roughly  at 
the  point  where  God,  once  more 
thought  of  in  the  light  of  Scripture,  is 
identified  with  the  Power-not-our- 
selves,  who  makes  for  righteousness, 
and  sends  the  blessed  ones  back  to 
their  fellow  men  “with  a  richness  not 
of  the  common  earth.”  It  would  be  hard 
to  overestimate  the  positive  value  of 
such  a  conclusion. 

The  most  frequently  quoted  text  of 
the  prophets  from  Matthew  Arnold  to 
Professor  Erwin  R.  Goodenough  of 
Yale  University  in  our  own  day,  is 
Micah’s  beautiful  assertion ;  “He  hath 
shown  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good :  and 
what  does  the  Lord  require  of  thee. 


but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and 
to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?”  It  is 
by  attending  to  righteousness  in  actual 
faith  and  practice  that  we  become  aware 
of  this  enduring  Power,  as  of  a  reality 
verifiable  in  the  light  of  Scripture. 

Such  a  reality,  then,  is  first  and 
foremost  a  kind  of  truth  that  must  be 
done,  according  to  a  Hebrew  phrase 
which  would  put  a  philosopher  like 
Hegel  quite  on  edge.  If  any  man  will 
do  the  divine  will,  he  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine.  Thus  any  further  progress  in 
truth  is  conditioned  by  an  attitude 
which  John  A.  Mackay  has  character¬ 
ized  as  quite  incompatible  with  a  purely 
theoretical  mode  of  existence. 

This  basic  incompatibility  finds  its 
most  striking  expression  in  Kierke¬ 
gaard’s  Either/Or.  As  we  know,  the 
Danish  Pascal  finally  parted  ways  with 
a  purely  esthetic  enjoyment  of  life,  for 
a  lone  venturing  forth  far  upon  the 
deep,  with  seventy  thousand  fathoms 
of  water  under  him,  in  the  firm  assur¬ 
ance  that  he  should  be  supported,  then 
be  met  in  the  fullness  of  time.  As  in  the 
case  of  Isaac,  this  venture  of  faith  even 
implied  a  temporary,  awe-inspiring 
suspension  of  the  “ethical”  until  he  had 
been  found  by  the  truth. 

Such  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
strangeness  of  a  Biblical  pattern  of 
thought,  and  of  the  tremendous  value 
of  some  of  its  most  objectionable 
aspects,  decidedly  implies  a  turning 
away  from  the  System  and  a  resulting 
awareness  of  the  reality  of  the  things 
that  are,  so  that  one  may  truly  exist, 
stand  out — ex-stare.  Heidegger  sug¬ 
gests  the  same  experience  as  the  fact 
of  Da-sein,  In-der-W elt-sein  which 
Walter  Lowrie  pertinently  translated 
“thereness,”  “the  fact  of  being  in  the 
world.”  And  so  our  Hebrew-Christian 
notion  of  truth,  of  that  which  is  truth 
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for  me,  proves  to  be,  in  the  last  analysis, 
existential. 

It  should  be  made  clear  at  this  point 
that  no  intellectual  anarchy  is  involved 
in  the  case.  This  is  merely  a  re-admis¬ 
sion  of  the  most  obvious  fact — namely, 
that  truth  is  being  refracted  in  every 
individual  soul,  that  no  two  persons 
will  perceive  the  same  truth  in  exactly 
the  same  way.  We  become  aware  of  a 
homo-standardisation  of  our  experi¬ 
ence,  which  causes  us  to  measure  the 
world  in  which  we  live  in  terms  of  our¬ 
selves.  This  awareness  of  the  vital 
symbolism  which  generates  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  very  pattern  of  our  think¬ 
ing,  should  cause  us  to  pause  on  this 
all-important  subject,  had  we  time  to 
do  so.  Be  it  sufficient  to  remark  that 
we  make  our  apprehension  of  reality 
both  a  mirror  and  a  reflection  of  our¬ 
selves.  In  fact  we  actually  expand  our 
own  nature  as  we  assimilate  its  en¬ 
vironment.  Thus  we  find  the  inner  self 
not  only  reflected  in  our  world-picture, 
but  coloring  it  and  colored  by  it. 

When  natural  man,  therefore,  pro¬ 
jects  his  whole  being  into  immensity  so 
that  he  may  wrench  away  the  secret  of 
the  universe,  as  used  to  do  the  magi¬ 
cians  of  old,  the  outcome  is  in  part  an 
idol-making  process.  Not  only  is  such 
a  process  likely  to  miss  the  divine 
mark ;  it  may  also  produce  mere 
fancies,  or  even  monstrous  conceptions, 
which  a  candid  science  will  proceed  to 
expose  in  the  terms  we  know. 

Let,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  be  in 
Christ,  that  is,  not  only  redeemed,  but 
progressively  enlightened  and  delivered 
from  blindness  of  heart.  As  he  pro¬ 
jects  himself  into  God’s  creation,  he 
does  it  henceforth  through  an  inner 
Christ  taking  control  more  and  more, 
focussing  the  vision  and  purifying  it. 
Thus  is  a  true  knowledge  of  God 


restored  to  man.  Only  once  the  Christ 
is  fully  enthroned  in  a  fully  sur¬ 
rendered  soul,  does  the  vision  become 
as  clear  as  it  can  be  on  this  side  of  the 
veil,  where  we  see  as  through  a  glass, 
darkly. 

Thus,  in  the  light  of  a  guarded  use 
of  analogy,  the  principle,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  end,  of  Christian  philosophy, 
may  be  seen  to  rest  on  the  cornerstone 
of  what  Robert  E.  Speer  has  magnifi¬ 
cently  called  “the  finality  of  Jesus 
Christ.”  We  may  well  imagine  what 
such  a  culmination  means  in  the  case 
of  well-equipped  disciples  having  at 
their  command,  together  with  the  best 
resources  of  scholarship,  the  data  made 
available  by  a  lay  science. 

Call  to  mind  now  the  dramatic  scene 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  di¬ 
vines  when  the  incomparable  definition 
of  God  was  literally  conceived  in 
prayer,  wrought  out  in  a  spirit  of  utter 
loyalty  to  Scripture.  “O  God,  who  art 
a  Spirit  infinite,  eternal,  and  unchange¬ 
able,  in  Thy  being,  wisdom,  power, 
holiness,  justice,  goodness  and  truth. . . 
Thus  was  the  living  God  disclosing 
his  very  essence  and  majesty  in  the 
matchless  invocation  uttered  by  a  fully 
dedicated  Christian  scholar.  No  better 
confirmation  could  be  found  of  the 
ultimate  validity  of  a  scripturally  in¬ 
spired  and  scholarly  approach  to  our 
knowledge  of  God  than  the  one  freely 
given  by  the  living  God  himself. 

Precisely  because  such  an  approach 
is  so  thoroughly  Scriptural,  the  objec¬ 
tion  may  be  raised  that  this  very 
method  involves  a  certain  confusion 
and  duplication  between  theology  and 
Christian  philosophy. 

But  then,  this  objection  would  ad¬ 
mittedly  proceed  from  a  scholastic 
conception  of  the  whole  matter,  a  con- 
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ception  which  our  argument  previously 
dismissed.  It  may  therefore  be  ignored. 

Yet,  nodding  approval  to  such  dis¬ 
missal  implies  that  a  new  responsibility 
has  now  been  thrust  upon  us,  namely 
that  of  formulating  a  new  status  where¬ 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  both  theology 
and  Christian  philosophy  may  be 
clearly  mapped  out.  This  new  status  we 
see  forthwith  implied  in  a  careful  dis¬ 
tinction  between  talents  bestowed,  be¬ 
tween  calls  heard  and  followed,  and  in 
a  corresponding  division  of  social  labor 
as  will  be  outlined  in  our  conclusion. 

V. 

In  its  essentially  pragmatic  search 
for  clues,  science  proceeds  upon 
axioms,  principles,  and  assumptions, 
which  prove  to  be  postulates  of  thought 
beyond  ultimate  verification.  So,  in  a 
way,  our  Christian  thinking  bent  on 
religious  truth  proceeds  from  postu¬ 
lates  of  faith  of  which  man  cannot  be 
the  measure.  Yet  the  advantage  is  on 
the  side  of  Christian  thinking  inasmuch 
as  these  postulates  of  faith  are  data  of 
revelation.  Let  a  Christian  positivism 
begin  right  here. 

Our  Sovereign  God,  the  Creator  and 
Upholder  of  the  universe,  sits  at  the 
roaring  loom  of  events  and  reveals 
Himself  in  His  Creation,  in  the  very 
texture  of  history,  and  in  the  human 
soul.  There  is  therefore  a  Christian 
view  of  nature  and  of  human  nature; 
there  is  more  especially  a  Christian  out¬ 
look  on  history,  including  our  own  life- 
history;  there  is  a  Christian  approach 
to  psychology  and  human  relations ; 
there  is  a  Christian  epistemology  pre¬ 
paring  the  way  for  constructive  Chris¬ 
tian  metaphysics. 

Such  views  appeal  to  the  scientist  as 
a  person,  if  carefully  defined.  The 
scientist  may  pause  even  in  his  scien¬ 


tific  capacity,  as  his  new  friend  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  suggest  deeper  interpretations 
of  available  uncolored  data,  in  such 
fields  as  history,  psychology,  and  ethics, 
or  to  submit  further  propositions  on 
points  where  science  has  nothing  to  say 
because  it  never  pauses  to  consider  the 
deeper  “why”  issue — for  instance,  that 
ours  is  a  created  universe.  Thus  we 
would  render  unto  Caesar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar’s,  only  to  secure  a 
firmer  hold  on  the  things  that  are 
God’s. 

While  theology,  then,  attempts  to 
clarify  the  process  according  to  which 
the  light  is  being  presented  to  the  world, 
Christian  philosophy  should  remain  in 
the  world  without  being  of  it,  so  as  to 
prepare  the  path  of  the  world  toward 
the  light.  This  movement  to  Zion  is  one 
of  the  great  themes  of  Bible  teaching 
from  Isaiah  to  Bunyan.  The  author  of 
Pilgrim’s  Progress  may  precisely  be 
said  to  have  summed  up  Christian 
philosophy  in  the  briefest  and  yet  most 
pungent  form,  with  Christian’s  oft  re¬ 
peated  statement :  “I  am  a  man  that  am 
come  from  the  City  of  Destruction,  and 
I  am  going  to  Mount  Zion.”  Precisely. 

The  Frame  of  the  City  may  rise 
higher  than  the  clouds.  Yet  it  is  often 
hidden  from  view  by  partial,  that  is, 
false  perspectives,  arising  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  mortal  man,  especially  from 
his  failure  to  acknowledge  “the  great 
Doer  of  redeeming  things,”  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  heed  the  divine  Agency  at 
work  in  this  God-created,  God-con¬ 
trolled  and  upheld  universe  of  ours. 

It  is  the  part  of  the  Christian  philos¬ 
opher  to  help  restore  the  true  per¬ 
spective  as  he  has  been  given  eyes  to 
see  it.  In  doing  this  he  will  prepare  a 
path  for  the  theologian,  while  formu¬ 
lating  and  applying  a  good-neighbor 
policy  with  the  catholicity  of  science. 
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through  which  the  thinking  of  the 
world  of  men  and  affairs  is  mostly 
being  framed  nowadays.  We  need 
therefore  no  longer  lend  a  semblance 
of  motive  to  Whitehead’s  contention 
that  any  step  forward  on  the  part  of 
science  ipso  facto  brings  about  a  panic 
on  the  part  of  the  Church. 

Such  convictions  have  been  forced 
upon  me  by  a  twenty  years’  experience 
on  the  American  campus.  In  many 
instances  the  Church  and  the  lay  world 
are  no  longer  on  speaking  terms.  A 
meeting  ground  must  be  prepared  for 
them,  from  which  both  perspectives, 
the  God-centered  as  well  as  the  man- 
centered,  may  be  seen  in  their  true 
implications.  Thus  the  old  invitation, 
“Choose  ye  this  day,”  will  take  on  a 
new  meaning  for  our  contemporaries  of 


good  will.  What  happens  then  lies 
between  them  and  the  living  God. 

Let  us  therefore  emerge  from  the 
vanity  of  artifact,  of  pseudo-theories, 
and  mere  dialectical  feats.  Let  our 
language  recover,  with  a  power  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  reality  of  the  things  that  are, 
a  clarity  of  expression  arising  from  the 
awareness  of  a  well-assessed  and 
scripturally  thought  out  integration  of 
data. 

Precisely  because  we  look  for  a  City 
beyond  this  wilderness,  let  us  cast  our 
lot  with  this  matter-of-fact  world 
temporarily  assigned  to  our  care,  yet 
without  being  of  it,  learning  its  most 
perfect  techniques,  while  availing  our¬ 
selves  of  the  best  information  yielded 
by  them.  Let  us  boldly  come  out  for  a 
truly  Christian  positivism. 


THE  CHARGE  TO  DR.  EMILE  CAILLIET 

Harold  E.  Nicely 


Emile  cailliet,  it  is  my 

privilege  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  lay  upon  your  mind  and 
conscience  the  duties  of  your  office  as 
the  Stuart  Professor  of  Christian 
Philosophy  in  this  Seminary. 

From  the  date  of  its  founding  this 
institution  has  maintained  an  unswerv¬ 
ing  loyalty  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Such  loyalty  has  often  been  ex¬ 
pressed  by  scholars  who  were  known 
as  defenders  of  the  faith.  Defenders 
are  needed,  for  there  are  always  many 
adversaries,  and  indeed  one  of  the 
glories  of  the  Gospel  is  the  fact  that  it 
has  always  been  greatly  assailed. 

But  the  real  question  is  always, 
“What  is  this  truth  that  we  defend?” 
Do  we  understand  it?  Can  we  give  a 


reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us?  Can 
we  apply  it  to  the  ever  changing  con¬ 
ditions  of  this  confused  and  frantic 
world?  There  is  no  time  to  thresh  the 
old  straw  of  irrelevant  questions.  There 
is  time  only  to  deal  affirmatively  with 
the  hope  and  destiny  of  men  and  na¬ 
tions  today.  As  the  late  Justice  Holmes 
once  observed,  “Truth  isn’t  such  an 
invalid  that  it  can  take  the  air  only  in  a 
closed  carriage.”  Its  vitality,  its  author¬ 
ity  are  within  itself.  It  can  stand  on  its 
own  feet.  It  can  shine  in  its  own  light. 
In  a  day  when  the  very  lights  of  civili¬ 
zation  seem  to  be  falling,  it  can  bring 
men  to  the  moment  of  vision  when 
with  their  Master  they  can  see  the 
forces  of  darkness  shaken,  their  grip  on 
history  broken;  when  they  can  ex- 
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claim,  “I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall 
from  heaven.” 

We  want  you  to  take  the  field  as  a 
champion  of  Christian  truth,  with  no 
limitations  except  those  of  a  great 
commitment  to  Jesus  Christ,  whose 
service  is  perfect  freedom. 

I  speak  as  the  pastor  of  a  church  to 
an  eminent  scholar.  I  want  to  remind 
you  of  the  needs  of  simple,  everyday 
people.  A  dozen  years  ago  the  leading 
best  selling  non-fiction  was  the  “Boston 
Cook  Book.”  For  the  last  two  years  the 
best  selling  non-fiction  has  been  Lieb- 
man’s  “Peace  of  Mind.”  There  aren’t 
enough  hospital  beds  or  enough  quali¬ 
fied  psychiatrists  to  take  care  of  the 
people  who  cannot  find  peace  of  mind 
in  this  disordered  world. 

Where  will  they  find  it?  By  running 
away  from  life  ?  After  the  Seven  Years’ 
War,  Frederick  the  Great  built  a  castle 
in  the  forest  at  Potsdam  and  called  it 
Sans  Souci.  But  it  was  not  “without 
care.” 

Sleep  can  be  induced  by  medicine, 
but  there  is  no  peace  of  mind  until  in 
our  waking  hours  we  can  “Trust  God, 
see  all,  nor  be  afraid.” 

“Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest.”  Here  is  a  resource,  but  how  can 
it  be  apprehended  in  the  workaday 
world? 

“I  am  not  alone,  because  the  Father 
is  with  me.”  These  are  among  the  most 
reassuring  words  ever  spoken,  but  can 
we  believe  them  enough  to  act  upon 
them  ? 

“Why  are  ye  fearful  ?  How  is  it  that 
ye  have  no  faith  ?”  When  the  tempest 
rises  about  them,  simple  everyday 
people  would  like  to  have  such  faith. 
They  know  that  it  is  their  most  pressing 
need.  But  before  they  can  accept  it 
and  live  by  it,  they  must  have  a  reason 


for  their  faith.  They  must  believe  that 
they  are  dealing  with  realities.  They 
must  be  persuaded  that  here  they  touch 
the  truth. 

What  is  this  world  in  which  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being?  If  God 
is  a  name  for  the  source  and  ground  of 
our  existence,  most  people  believe  in 
God.  We  did  not  make  ourselves.  We 
are  dependent  on  something  beyond 
ourselves  for  daily  bread.  We  cannot 
foresee  or  control  our  future.  We  be¬ 
lieve  in  God.  But  what  kind  of  a  God? 
Is  He  a  Subject  or  an  Object?  Is  He  a 
Knower,  as  the  psalmist  said?  “O 
Lord,  Thou  hast  searched  me  and 
known  me.  .  .  .  Thou  understandest  my 
thought  afar  off.”  And  is  there  a  wide¬ 
ness  in  His  mercy  like  the  wideness  of 
the  sea?  Here,  as  Mr.  Montague  has 
pointed  out,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
momentous  possibility.  “If  we  could 
not  only  believe  it  but  act  upon  it,  life 
would  suddenly  become  radiant.”  And 
we  could  answer  the  question  of  a 
young  mother  who  said  in  the  hospital, 
“We  aren’t  sure  that  we  should  have 
brought  this  little  child  into  the  world.” 

Moreover,  we  need  to  know  the  truth 
about  man.  There  are  great  Christian 
duties,  but  we  shall  be  confused  by 
them  and  we  may  even  take  them  lightly 
until  we  make  great  Christian  discov¬ 
eries.  What  is  man  ?  An  animal — which 
tells  us  nothing.  He  is  an  animal  that 
laughs,  draws  pictures,  uses  tools,  cooks 
his  food.  An  ancient  philosopher  called 
him  a  “two-legged  animal  without 
feathers.”  Is  he  nothing  else?  Is  he  a 
barbarian  not  too  far  removed  from 
the  brute,  lightly  touched  with  a 
civilizing  veneer?  Is  he  rival,  alien, 
competitor,  adversary,  and  nothing 
more  ?  Then  with  a  bow  to  the  conven¬ 
tions,  which  I  am  bound  to  respect. 
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why  not  brush  him  aside,  or  get  on  his 
back  and  hold  him  down? 

Or  is  he,  as  Jesus  said,  a  child  of 
God?  And  if  I  stand  under  God,  and 
say,  “O  God,  Thou  art  my  God,”  then 
this  other  man  stands  in  the  same  rela¬ 
tion,  is  endowed  with  the  same  rights, 
and  he  is  not  merely  rival,  alien,  com¬ 
petitor,  or  adversary.  He  is  my  brother 
in  the  eyes  of  God.  And  if  every  man  is 
a  child  of  God,  then  wherever  I  en¬ 
counter  a  human  being  and  in  whatever 
condition  I  find  him,  the  ground  where¬ 
on  I  stand  is  holy  ground. 

Therefore  I  must  search  out  the 
meaning  of  justice  under  God  who 
made  the  earth  and  sky  and  sea.  I  must 
know  man’s  right  to  live,  to  toil,  to 
rest,  to  love,  to.provide  for  his  children 
in  a  land  where  they  shall  dwell  every 
man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig 
tree,  and  none  shall  make  them  afraid. 
Surely  I  must  be  militant  in  his  behalf. 
I  must  know  why  I  stand  for  his  free¬ 
dom,  and  I  must  know  that  whatever 
philosophy  begins  with  the  belief  that 
there  is  something  worth  more  than  a 
human  life  will  end  in  some  kind  of 
tyranny  over  human  life,  whether  it  is 
the  tyranny  of  materialism  or  a  feudal 
society  or  a  police  state.  I  must  know 
his  rights,  and  I  must  go  beyond  his 
rights  and  understand  his  needs  and  be 
very  tender  in  my  concern  for  his  wel¬ 
fare.  These  are  imperatives  if  he  is  a 
child  of  God.  For  that  also,  I  must  have 
a  reason — the  reason  of  Christ:  “Inas¬ 
much  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  Me.” 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  the  only  seri¬ 
ous  dangers  that  we  face  are  those 
that  threaten  world  peace.  It  is  not  yet 
clear  that  even  a  constructive  use  of 
atomic  energy  will  free  us  from  all  ills 
in  this  world  and  the  next.  Our  Lord 


spoke  often  of  the  foolishness  of 
fear.  But  once,  and  I  think  only  once, 
he  told  men  what  to  fear.  “Fear  not 
those  who  can  destroy  the  body,  but 
rather  fear  those  who  can  destroy  the 
soul.” 

A  young  chemist  appeared  for  em¬ 
ployment  at  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany.  He  was  asked  why  he  was 
interested  in  that  organization.  He  an¬ 
swered,  “Because  I  think  you  have 
the  best  retirement  plan  of  any  that  I 
know.”  At  twenty-five  he  was  thinking 
about  retirement. 

What  becomes  of  people  when  initia¬ 
tive  fails?  When  effort  is  something  to 
be  avoided?  When  a  man  relates  him¬ 
self  to  life  only  in  terms  of  his  un¬ 
redeemed  desires,  for  pleasure,  wealth, 
power,  indulgence,  ease?  When  a  man 
makes  himself  the  center  of  his  world 
and  uses  all  of  God’s  gifts  of  mind 
and  strength  and  talent  for  nothing 
more  than  to  have  his  way  ?  There  will 
always  be  some.  And  in  the  absence  of 
a  reason  for  resolute,  strenuous,  hope¬ 
ful  effort,  there  will  be  many  who  drift 
into  the  various  expressions  of  self- 
love.  But  it  is  still  true  that  “he  that 
loveth  his  life  shall  lose  it,”  as  Jesus 
said. 

We  must  have  a  reason  for  living, 
for  seeking  the  pearl  of  great  price, 
for  a  will  to  spend  and  be  spent,  and 
to  be  measured  not  by  the  wine  drunk 
but  by  the  wine  poured  out  in  loving 
and  faithful  service  to  God  and  man. 

What  is  the  truth  about  God  ?  What 
is  the  truth  about  man?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  life?  What  does  Christian 
philosophy  have  to  say?  To  this  chair 
we  call  you,  and  to  your  labors  we 
pledge  our  support,  praying  that  this 
new  relationship  may  be,  in  a  phrase 
of  Cromwell,  “a  birth  of  Providence.” 


DEGREES,  FELLOWSHIPS  AND  PRIZES 


The  following  degrees  were  con¬ 
ferred  at  the  Commencement  on  June 
8; 

Masters  of  Religions  Education  (Prin. ) 

Ruth  Florence  Frazer,  A.B.  Hunter 
College,  1942 

Eleanor  Ruth  Miller,  A.B.  Austin  Col¬ 
lege,  1945 

Dorothy  Mae  Presnell,  A.B.  High 
Point  College,  1943 

Blanche  Elizabeth  Robertson,  A.B. 

University  of  Kansas,  1920 
Agnes  Katherine  Smith,  B.S.  Cornell 
University,  1945 

Bachelors  of  Divinity 

James  John  Anilosky,  A.B.  Lafayette 
College,  1945 

Wilbert  John  Beeners,  A.B.  University 
of  Dubuque,  1943 

Alfred  Edwin  Behrer,  A.B.  Juniata 
College,  1945 

Fred  Christian  Bischoff,  A.B.  Bloom¬ 
field  College  and  Seminary,  1945 
Charles  Brackbill,  Jr.,  A.B.  Texas 
Christian  University,  1944 
Ernest  Thomas  Campbell,  A.B.  Bob 
Jones  College,  1945 
Charles  Edgar  Carson,  B.S.  Hartford 
School  of  Religious  Education,  1945 
Weyman  Reives  Cleveland,  A.B. 

Wheaton  College,  1943 
Donald  R.  Dilworth,  D.O.  College  of 
Osteopathic  Physicians  and  Sur¬ 
geons,  1944 

Verne  Hatch  Fletcher,  A.B.  Wheaton 
College,  1945 

Leroy  James  Garrett,  B.S.  Abilene 
Christian  College,  1942,  M.A.  South¬ 
ern  Methodist  University,  1943 
Edward  Conant  Gartrell,  A.B.  Wheat¬ 
on  College,  194s 


Robert  Elston  Hargis,  A.B.  University 
of  Redlands,  1943 

Orion  Cornelius  Hopper,  Jr.,  A.B. 

Yale  University,  1945 
Richard  Edward  Hunter,  A.B.  Ursinus 
College,  1945  ^ 

Louis  Francis  Hutchins,  B.S.  Georgia 
School  of  Technology,  1937,  M.S. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy.  1939 

James  Leslie  Inglis,  A.B.  Bloomfield 
College  and  Seminary,  1944 
Charles  Henry  Jester,  Jr.,  A.B.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Redlands,  1945 
Reuel  Edmund  Johnson,  A.B.  Wheat¬ 
on  College,  1945 

Donald  DeVoe  McKendree  Jones,  A.B. 

Wesleyan  University,  1945 
Robert  Keith  Kelley,  A.B.  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  1945 
Claire  Benton  Kline,  Jr.,  A.B.  College 
of  Wooster,  1944 

Andrew  Kosten,  B.S.E.  University  of 
Michigan,  1942 

Dallas  Davis  Landrum,  Jr.,  A.B.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado,  1947 
Bickford  Lang,  A.B.  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College,  1945 
Donald  James  MacGuire,  A.B.  South¬ 
western,  1945 

John  Harvey  MacLeod,  A.B.  College 
of  Wooster,  1945 

Frederick  Albert  Magley,  A.B.  Lafay¬ 
ette  College,  1945 

Harry  Henry  Maue,  A.B.  Bloomfield 
College  and  Seminary,  1945 
Donald  Ellis  May,  A.B.  Princeton 
University,  1945 

Earl  Wesley  Morey,  Jr.,  A.B.  Western 
Maryland  College,  1945 
Harold  Sidney  Murphy,  B.S.  Rutgers 
University,  1948 
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James  Brown  Ollis,  A.B.  Hastings  Col¬ 
lege,  1945 

Wesley  Alfred  Olsen,  A.B.  Central 
Michigan  College,  1945 

James  Douglas  Ormiston,  A.B.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Saskatchewan,  1944 

Jack  Benjamin  Rapp,  B.S.  University 
of  California,  1940 

Ralph  Herron  Reed,  A.B.  Muskingum 
College,  1945 

Robert  Franklin  Rice,  A.B.  Centre  Col¬ 
lege,  1946 

Tetsuo  Saito,  A.B.  Whitworth  College, 
1944 

Robert  Francis  Scott,  A.B.  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  1942;  B.S.  1943 

Robert  Edward  Seel,  A.B.  Maryville 
College,  1945 

Elmer  Charles  Smith,  A.B.  Tusculum 
College,  1944 

Paul  Watson  Stauning,  A.B.  Drew 
University,  1945 

Raymond  Lee  Strong,  B.S.  Harvard 
University,  1944 

Richard  Feild  Taylor,  B.S.  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  1935;  M.S. 
1936 

Harold  Merton  Udell,  A.B.  North¬ 
western  University,  1945 

George  Leonard  VanLeuven,  Jr.,  A.B. 
Whitworth  College,  1945 

Cornelius  Wall,  A.B.  Tabor  College, 
1928 

Eli  Ery  Wismer,  Jr.,  A.B.  Ursinus 
College,  1941 

Masters  of  Theology 

Deszo  Abraham,  Reformed  Gymnasi¬ 
um,  Kiskunttalas,  1938,  Budapest 
Theological  Seminary,  Hungary, 
1944 

John  Pritchard  Amstutz,  A.B.  Asbury 
College,  1943,  B.D.  Asbury  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary,  1947 


William  Crompton  Bennett,  A.B.  Em¬ 
ory  University,  1944,  B.D.  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Virginia,  1946 
Spyker  Riley  Bingaman,  A.B.  Albright 
College,  1915,  B.D.  McCormick  The¬ 
ological  Seminary,  1920 
Ulysses  Buckley  Blakeley,  A.B.  Lin¬ 
coln  University,  1936;  S.T.B.  1939 
Kenneth  Robert  Boyd,  A.B.  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  I943> 
B.D.  Princeton  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  1945 

Robert  Harold  Bragstad,  A.B.  Augus- 
tana  College,  1938,  Th.B.  Luther 
Theological  Seminary,  Minnesota, 
1942 

Beauford  Harding  Bryant,  M.A.  Phil¬ 
lips  University,  1944,  B.D.  Phillips 
University,  College  of  the  Bible,  1946 
Dugal  Glenn  Campbell,  A.B.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Western  Ontario,  1942,  B.D. 
Presbyterian  College,  Montreal,  1946 
Kwai  Sing  Chang,  A.B.  University  of 
Hawaii,  1944,  B.D.  Princeton  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  1947 
Howard  Hess  Charles,  A.B.  Goshen 
College,  1941,  B.D.  Union  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  Virginia,  1944 
James  Arthur  Cogswell,  A.B.  South¬ 
western,  1942,  B.D.  Union  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  Virginia,  1945 
Frederick  Maxwell  Corum  A.B.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  1937,  Th.B. 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
1940 

Philip  John  Daunton,  A.B.  Oxford 
University,  1941 ;  M.A.  1947,  Wy- 
cliffe  Hall,  Oxford,  1947 
Harold  Harmon  Ditmanson,  A.B.  St. 
Olaf  College,  1942,  Th.B.  Luther 
Theological  Seminary,  Minnesota, 

1945 

Walter  Lewis  Dosch,  H,  A.B.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  1943,  B.D. 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 

1945 
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William  Hague  Foster,  Jr.,  A.B.  Aus¬ 
tin  College,  1939,  B.D.  Austin  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  1942 
Ethelbert  Hopkins  Gartrell,  Jr.,  A.B. 
Hampden-Sydney  College,  1939, 

B. D.  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Virginia,  1942 

John  Dickson  Harkness,  A.B.  Temple 
University,  1934,  Th.B.  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  1937 
Donald  Ferdinand  Hesterman,  A.B. 
Capital  University,  1945,  B.D.  Evan¬ 
gelical  Lutheran  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  1947 

Earle  Wilbur  Hutchison,  A.B.  Rutgers 
University,  1937,  B.D.  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  Theological  Seminary,  1940 
Thomas  Albert  Jenkins,  A.B.  Johnson 

C.  Smith  University,  1928;  B.D. 

1931 

Edward  Donovan  Jones,  A.B.  Victoria 
College,  1943,  Emmanuel  College, 
Toronto,  1946 

Girtle  Victor  Levan,  A.B.  McMaster 
University,  1940,  Emmanuel  Col¬ 
lege,  Toronto,  1947 
Peter  Macintosh  Macaskill,  A.B.  Mc¬ 
Gill  University,  1944,  United  Theo¬ 
logical  College,  Montreal,  1947 
William  James  Harper  McKnight, 
A.B.  Westminster  College,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  1922,  Th.B.,  Pittsburgh- 
Xenia  Theological  Seminary,  1925 
David  MacNab  Morrison,  A.B.  Pres¬ 
byterian  College,  South  Carolina, 
I939>  B.D.  Columbia  Theological 
Seminary,  1942 

John  Henry  Moseman,  A.B.  Elizabeth¬ 
town  College,  1932,  B.D.  Eastern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  1945 
David  Clemens  Newquist,  A.B.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
1941,  Th.B.  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  1944 

John  William  Ormond,  A.B.  Univer¬ 


sity  of  Alabama,  1940,  B.D.  Colum¬ 
bia  Theological  Seminary,  1943 
John  Barton  Payne,  A.B.  University 
of  California,  1942;  M.A.  1946,  B.D. 
San  Francisco  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  1945 

William  Oates  Ragsdale,  A.B.  Erskine 
College  1937,  Th.B.  Princeton  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  1940 
Frank  Yolton  Ramsey,  A.B.  Grove 
City  College,  1943,  ^T.B.  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  1945 
Paul  Wentworth  Reigner,  B.S.  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1942,  B.D.  Un¬ 
ion  Theological  Seminary,  Virginia, 

1943 

George  Arthur  Reinke,  A.B.  Wart- 
burg  College,  1944,  B.D.  Wartburg 
Theological  Seminary,  1947 
Melvin  Louis  Schaper,  A.B.  Greenville 
College,  1945,  B.D.  Asbury  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  1947 
Edwin  Adam  Schick,  A.B.  Wartburg 
College,  1942,  B.D.  Wartburg  The¬ 
ological  Seminary,  1945 
John  Cromley  Shetler,  A.B.  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  1942,  B.D. 
Seminary  of  the  Evangelical  and  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  1945 
Thomas  Irvine  Smith,  A.B.  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Jefferson  College,  1932, 
Th.B.  Princeton  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  1936 

Peter  Ven-Hao  Tsai,  A.B.  University 
of  Shanghai,  1940,  B.D.  Nanking 
Theological  Seminary,  1945 
Arthur  Albert  VonGruenigen,  A.B. 
Heidelberg  College,  1944,  B.D.  Mis¬ 
sion  House  Seminary,  1947 
Cornelius  Wall,  A.B.  Tabor  College, 
1928,  B.D.  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  1948 

David  Brainerd  Watermulder,  A.B. 
University  of  Kansas,  1942,  B.D. 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 

1945 
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Doctors  of  Theology  Augsburg  Theological  Seminary, 


Steven  Barabas,  A.B.  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity,  1937,  Th.B.  Princeton  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  1940 
Thesis :  Keswick  and  Its  Use  of  the 
Bible 

William  Hendriksen,  A.B.  Calvin  Col¬ 
lege,  1924,  Th.B.  Calvin  Theological 
Seminary,  1927,  Th.M.  1933 
Thesis:  The  Meaning  of  the  Preposi¬ 
tion  “anti”  in  the  New  Testament 
Balmer  Hancock  Kelly,  A.B.  King  Col¬ 
lege,  1934,  B.D.  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  Virginia,  1939,  Th.M. 
1940 

Thesis:  The  Septuagint  Translators  of 
I  Samuel  and  II  Samuel  i  :i-ii  :i 
John  Henry  Kromminga,  A.B.  Calvin 
College,  1939,  Th.B.  Calvin  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  1942 
Thesis:  The  Christian  Reformed 
Church:  A  Study  in  Orthodoxy 
Martin  Ernest  Lehmann,  A.B.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Saskatchewan,  1937,  B.D. 
Lutheran  College  and  Seminary,  Sas¬ 
katoon,  1944,  S.T.M.  Hamma  Di¬ 
vinity  School,  1945 

Thesis :  Justus  Jonas,  the  Halle  Re¬ 
former 

Maurice  Eugene  Osterhaven,  A.B. 
Hope  College,  1937,  B.D.  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  1941 
Thesis :  Our  Knowledge  of  God  Ac¬ 
cording  to  John  Calvin 
Christian  Keyser  Preus,  A.B.  Luther 
College,  1930,  B.D.  Luther  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  Minnesota,  1933, 
Th.M.  Princeton  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  1941 

Thesis :  The  Theology  of  Johann  Chris¬ 
tian  Konrad  von  Hofmann  with  Spe¬ 
cial  Reference  to  his  Hermeneutical 
Principles 

Warren  Anderson  Quanbeck,  A.B. 
Augsburg  College,  1937,  Th.B. 


1941 

Thesis:  The  Hermeneutical  Principles 
of  Luther’s  Early  Exegesis 

Eellowships  and  Prizes  were  award¬ 
ed  as  follows : 

Fellowship  in  New  Testament 
Raymond  Lee  Strong 
Fellowship  in  Church  History 
Verne  Hatch  Fletcher 
Fellowship  in  Systematic  Theology 
Claire  Benton  Kline,  Jr. 
Fellowship  on  the  Samuel  Robinson 
Foundation 
Wilbert  John  Beeners 
Prizes  on  the  Samuel  Robinson  Foun¬ 
dation 

William  Brimberry  Abbot 
James  Stanley  Barlow 
Wilbert  John  Beeners 
Alfred  Edwin  Behrer 
Brevard  Springs  Childs 
James  Gordon  Emerson,  Jr. 

Robert  Bent  Hayward 
Ellsworth  Erskine  Jackson,  Jr. 
Robert  Keith  Kelley 
August  John  Kling 
John  Harvey  MacLeod 
John  Henry  Marks 
James  Perry  Martin 
Thomas  Fish  Moffett 
Wesley  Alfred  Olsen 
Kenneth  McKinnon  Read 
Tetsuo  Saito 

James  Hutchinson  Smylie 
Paul  Allison  White 

First  Grier-Davies  Prizes  in  Homi¬ 
letics  and  Speech 
Senior — Wilbert  John  Beeners 

William  George  Chal¬ 
mers 

Junior — James  Stanley  Barlow 
Second  Greir-Davies  Prizes 

Senior — Eli  Fry  Wismer,  Jr. 
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Middler — John  Henry  Marks 
Junior — Horace  White  Burr 
Scribner  Prizes  in  New  Testament 
Literature 

First — Robert  Elston  Hargis 
Second — Andrew  Kosten 
Benjamin  Stanton  Prize 
John  Henry  Marks 


Robert  L.  Maitland  Prizes 
First — August  John  Kling 
Second — Elizabeth  Deborah  Bon¬ 
neville 

John  Finley  McLaren  Prize 
Earl  Wesley  Morey,  Jr. 

Archibald  Alexander  Hodge  Prize 
John  Lowe  Felmeth 


PROMOTION  AND  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

James  K.  Quay 


IT  seems  to  take  a  long  time  to  get 
the  sand  under  my  wheels  in  my  job 
of  Promotion  and  Public  Relations.  I 
had  hoped  to  get  the  new  Princeton 
Seminary  Brochure  in  the  mail  by  this 
time,  but  one  or  two  very  important 
features  are  slow  in  coming  through 
and  I  am  holding  it  up  for  a  few  weeks. 
I  believe  when  it  is  finished  it  will  be 
one  of  the  most  attractive  presentations 
of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
that  has  appeared.  The  two  center 
pages  will  show  a  new  air  view  of  the 
campus  with  all  our  lovely  old  trees 
in  full  leaf  and  with  the  white  cupola 
of  Alexander  Hall  gleaming  in  the  cen¬ 
ter. 

Some  two  months  ago  I  sent  out  a 
letter  to  all  alumni  requesting  them  to 
ask  by  return  post  card  for  a  copy  of 
the  Brochure.  So  many  of  them  have 
responded  that  we  have  decided  to  send 
a  copy  to  every  alumnus  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  it  will  be  universally  wel¬ 
come. 

Another  piece  of  really  artistic  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  Seminary  is  in  the  mak¬ 
ing.  It  will  be  a  small  desk  calendar 
with  a  brown  gravure  picture  at  the 
top,  showing  an  old  couple  silhouetted 
against  the  evening  sky  and  bearing 


the  caption  “Into  the  Sunset.”  Each 
monthly  page  of  the  calendar  will  carry 
a  verse  of  Scripture  and  a  line  of 
homely  philosophy.  All  the  printing 
will  be  done  from  hand  sketches  in 
quaint  Benjamin  Franklin  type  by  one 
of  our  students.  No  advertising,  not 
even  the  name  of  the  Seminary,  will 
appear  on  the  face  of  the  calendar.  For 
those  who  wish  to  look,  the  advertising 
will  be  found  on  the  under  side  of  the 
pages.  This  will  explain  the  picture  of 
the  old  couple  facing  the  sunset  by  pre¬ 
senting  the  opportunity  for  investment 
in  a  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
annuity.  A  small  blotter  showing  the 
new  air  view  of  the  campus  will  go 
with  each  calendar. 

We  wish  to  give  the  widest  possible 
circulation  to  the  calendar  among  the 
people  who  might  be  interested  in 
Princeton  Seminary.  Naturally  every 
alumnus  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  share  in  this  distribution. 

Your  frank  comments  and  criticism 
both  on  the  Brochure  and  on  the  Cal¬ 
endar  will  be  most  welcome.  Also  we 
shall  appreciate  constructive  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  how  we  may  bring  Prince¬ 
ton  Seminary  to  the  attention  of  the 
people  who  logically  might  be  expected 
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to  give  financial  support.  The  Board 
of  Trustees  has  suggested  that  I  try 
to  secure  the  sum  of  $4,900,000  for 
new  buildings,  new  equipment  for  the 
old  dormitories,  endowment  for  teach¬ 
ing  and  current  operation,  and  endow¬ 
ment  for  scholarships  to  assist  the 
growing  stream  of  consecrated  and 
gifted  young  men  and  women  who 
desire  to  go  out  into  the  service  of  the 


Kingdom  with  a  background  of  Prince¬ 
ton  Seminary  training. 

There  are  few  tasks  more  worth¬ 
while  in  your  ministry  than  to  discover 
and  inspire  the  right  youth  for  Chris- 
tion  leadership  in  this  day  of  world 
crisis.  With  your  help,  Princeton 
Seminary  pledges  itself  to  give  them 
the  best  training  that  is  humanly  pos¬ 
sible  to  match  this  hour. 


PRINCETONIANA 


By  Lefferts  A.  Loetscher 


The  Faculty 

R.  Emile  Cailliet  was  installed  as 
Stuart  Professor  of  Christian 
Philosophy  on  April  27.  The  Charge 
to  the  Professor,  delivered  by  Dr. 
Harold  E.  Nicely  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  Dr.  Cailliet’s  Inaugural 
Address  are  both  published  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

Three  promotions  in  the  Faculty 
have  been  announced.  Dr.  Bruce  M. 
Metzger  was  promoted  from  Assistant 
Professor  to  Associate  Professor  of 
New  Testament;  Dr.  Lefferts  A. 
Loetscher  from  Assistant  Professor  to 
Associate  Professor  of  Church  His¬ 
tory;  and  Dr.  John  W.  Wevers  from 
Instructor  to  Assistant  Professor  of 
Old  Testament. 

The  annual  Faculty  Retreat  was  held 
last  May  at  The  Deaconry,  near  Ber- 
nardsville.  New  Jersey.  After  a  devo¬ 
tional  service  led  by  Dr.  Quay,  ad¬ 
dresses  were  given  by  Dr.  Cailliet  and 
Dr.  Lehmann  on  the  subject  “Our 
Historic  Ideal  of  Learning  and  Piety 
in  the  Life  and  Work  of  the  Semi¬ 
nary  Today.”  In  the  afternoon  Dr. 


Mackay  gave  the  address  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  “The  Decade  Ahead.”  There  was 
much  stimulating  discussion  in  both 
morning  and  afternoon  sessions.  Dr. 
Vasady  led  the  closing  devotions.  These 
occasions  are  valuable  contributions  to 
Faculty  fellowship,  planning,  and  team¬ 
work. 

Out  of  this  year’s  Faculty  Retreat 
there  grew  the  idea  of  a  Faculty  Club. 
The  annual  retreats  prove  so  fruitful 
that  it  was  felt  that  something  similar, 
but  of  a  briefer  sort,  might  well  be 
maintained  throughout  the  year.  It  was 
therefore  decided  to  form  a  Faculty 
Club  which  will  hold  dinner  meetings 
about  six  times  a  year  and  will  discuss 
matters  of  theological  interest.  Sub¬ 
jects  will  rotate  from  meeting  to  meet¬ 
ing  among  the  several  departments. 

Navy  Plaque 

The  United  States  Navy  officially 
presented  to  the  Seminary  a  bronze 
plaque  in  recognition  of  the  Seminary’s 
work  in  training  men  for  the  navy 
chaplaincy  under  the  V-r2  program 
during  World  War  H.  The  daily  chapel 
service  on  May  20  was  given  over  to 
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the  ceremony  connected  with  the  award. 
Navy  Chaplain  Walter  J.  Vierling,  who 
is  currently  studying  for  the  Th.M. 
degree  at  the  Seminary,  led  the  devo¬ 
tional  service.  Chaplain  Frank  R.  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Captain,  delivered  the  address  of 
formal  award,  with  Dr.  Mackay,  on 
behalf  of  the  Seminary,  making  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  address.  The  plaque  reads  as 
follows : 

“Navy  Department  United  States 
of  America 

This  mark  of  commendation 
is  awarded  to 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
For  effective  co-operation 
in  training  naval  personnel 
during  World  War  II 
Navy  V-I2 
(Theological) 

James  Forrestal 
Secretary  of  the  Navy” 

Alumni 

There  were  more  than  a  hundred  at 
the  Princeton  Seminary  Alumni  Din¬ 
ner  at  the  General  Assembly  on  May 
31.  Dr.  Peter  K.  Emmons,  President 
of  the  Seminary’s  Board  of  Trustees, 
presided.  The  meeting  was  visited  by 
Dr.  Jesse  H.  Baird,  Moderator  of  the 
Assembly  and  President  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Seminary,  who  very  graciously 
left  a  similar  meeting  of  his  own  Sem¬ 
inary  group  to  bring  the  greetings  of 
the  Assembly  to  the  Princeton  meeting. 
The  Princeton  alumni  were  addressed 
by  Dr.  Mackay  and  Dr.  Quay.  Dr. 
Mackay  spoke  of  the  Seminary’s  role 
in  the  contemporary  world  and  Dr. 
Quay  spoke  of  his  work  and  of  plans 
afoot  for  raising  necessary  funds  for 
the  Seminary.  Dr.  Quay  had  just  come 
from  his  alma  mater,  Monmouth  Col¬ 
lege,  where  he  had  delivered  the  Com¬ 
mencement  Address  and  had  received 


the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Dr.  Hugh  B.  McCrone,  who  served 
with  distinction  for  many  years  as 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Alum¬ 
ni  Association  of  the  Seminary,  was 
recently  greatly  honored  by  friends  on 
the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  his  ordination  to  the  ministry.  A 
dinner  was  held  in  his  honor  at  the 
Rutledge  Church  of  which  he  was  for¬ 
merly  pastor.  The  many  friends  who 
were  present  bore  testimony  to  the  es¬ 
teem  in  which  his  person  and  services 
to  many  good  causes  are  held. 

The  sun  never  sets  on  the  Princeton 
Seminary  family,  scattered  as  it  is 
throughout  the  world.  Less  than  a  fort¬ 
night  after  the  meeting  of  alumni  at 
the  Seattle  General  Assembly,  loyal 
alumni  gathered  in  Belfast,  Ireland, 
for  their  annual  meeting.  The  “Irish 
Princetonian  Association,”  as  the  group 
calls  itself,  elected  as  president  for  the 
coming  year  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Scott,  B.A., 
B.D.,  of  Donegal.  Mr.  Scott  is  of  the 
Seminary  Class  of  1920.  Word  of  this 
interesting  meeting  comes  from  the 
Rev.  J.  Wallace  Bruce  of  Temple- 
patrick.  County  Antrim.  It  is  always 
inspiring  to  hear  of  the  activity  of 
these  friends  from  across  the  sea  and 
of  their  continuing  interest  in  the  Sem¬ 
inary’s  work. 

Word  has  come  from  the  Rev.  Al- 
varico  D.  Viernes  of  the  Class  of  1926, 
who  is  in  Cagayan  in  the  Philippine  Is¬ 
lands.  He  is  ministering  to  two  church¬ 
es  which  he  founded.  He  is  serving, 
too,  as  head  of  the  Bible  department  in 
a  high  school.  Plans  are  under  way  to 
found  a  junior  college  next  year. 

Mr.  Viernes  writes:  “You  might 
wonder  how  I  and  my  family  fared 
during  the  War.  Well,  we  never  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  enemy.  We  took  to  the 
mountains  with  many  other  civilians 
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and  worked  on  the  farms  to  support 
our  guerrilla  soldiers.  But  our  three 
houses  on  the  coast  were  burned.  We 
lost  our  furniture,  books,  our  work  ani¬ 
mals  and  more  than  loo  Rhode  Island 
Red  chickens.  Mr.  Viernes  earnestly 

requests  books  for  the  high  school _ 

“wholesome  novels,  fiction,  religious 
books.  Am  sure  there  are  many  pri¬ 
vate  libraries  with  good  books  that  are 
simply  lying  idle  on  their  shelves.” 
Mr.^  Viernes’  address  is  Carruth  Me¬ 
morial  Hall,  Cagayan,  Misamis,  Orien¬ 
tal,  Philippine  Islands.  Musical  instru¬ 
ments  are  also  desired. 

Firsthand  experience  with  some  of 
the  horrors  of  the  recent  war  has  led 
Mr.  Viernes  to  the  following  conclu¬ 
sion  .  I  hear  some  people  saying  that 
the  War  has  helped  them  spiritually. 
If  It  takes  a  war  for  them  to  have 
spiritual  growth,  I  say,  let  them  go 
somewhere.  To  me  war  is  always  evil 
—all  angles  and  aspects  of  it.  I  hate 
to  see  another  war!  I  saw  the  first 
World  War.  .  .  .  Do  you  know  how 
many  Princeton  Seminary  alumni  are 
in  the  Philippines?  I  should  like  to 
locate  them  and  have  contacts  with 
them.” 

From  another  part  of  the  Orient— 
Korea — comes  word  from  the  Rev. 
Minsoo  Pai,  who  was  a  special  student 
at  the  Seminary,  1941-43.  He  is  tempo¬ 
rarily  engaged  in  work  under  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Military  Government  in  Ko¬ 
rea.  Mr.  Pai  reports  that  the  political 
election  in  his  land  was  “successful,” 
with  more  than  93%  of  the  eligible 
persons  vodng.  “This  they  did  despite 
the  opposition  of  the  Communists  who 
sabotaged,  killed  and  did  what  they 
could  to  hinder  the  election.  .  .  .  The 
election  was  first  called  to  be  held  on 
May  9,  a  Sunday.  Christians  from  all 
parts  of  Southern  Korea  opposed  this ; 
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therefore.  General  Hodge  changed  the 
date  to  Monday,  May  10.”  In  the  new 
Korean  Congress  which  was  thus  elect¬ 
ed,  38  of  the  198  members  are  Chris¬ 
tians. 

Mr.  Pai  reports  many  encouraging 
developments  in  the  religious  situa¬ 
tion.  The  Sungdo  Presbyterian  Church, 
for  example,  has  shown  remarkable 
growth  during  its  year  of  existence. 
In  July,  1947,  the  largest  attendance 
was  lor.  By  February,  1948,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  attendance  had  reached  556,  and 
by  June  936,  with  1,200  attending  the 
Anniversary  Service.  “The  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
elected  me  as  the  General  Secretary 
for  the  Board,”  Mr.  Pai  reports,  but 
adds  that  it  will  be  a  little  time  before 
he  can  take  up  the  duties  of  his  office. 
“Refugees,”  he  says,  “are  continually 
coming  from  North  Korea.  Their  lands, 
homes,  properties  and  money  are  con¬ 
fiscated  when  they  come,  but  they  come 
anyway,  bringing  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren  without  anything.  The  Capital 
City  is  packed  with  the  crowd.” 

Interesting  reports  of  Christian  work 
come  from  Japan,  too.  The  Rev.  Chuzo 
Yamada  (Th.M.,  1941)  writes  from 
Kure,  Japan.  “We  don’t  have  our 
Church  Building  as  well  as  our  resi¬ 
dence  yet.  We  are  living  in  a  small 
room  of  Salvation  Army  temporarily. 
Our  Church  also  burned  down  during 
the  war.  We  are  expecting  to  have  a 
portable  house  from  America  and  will 
start  its  construction  some  time  next 
month.  Kure  was  the  main  Naval  Port 
of  Japan,  so  much  as  it  was  war 
boomed  city,  therefore  it  suffered  so 
heavily  and  lost  its  main  industry  and 
means  of  living.  . 

“We  have  two  Church  of  United 
Church  of  Japan  and  one  Anglican  and 
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Salvation  Army.  Every  one  of  them 
destroyed  by  the  war,  however,  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  built  a  fine  building  with 
the  Social  Works  Center  by  the  help 
of  British  Army.  The  most  of  them 
are  having  their  meetings  at  private 
house  or  temporary  hut.  Ours  are  also 
at  private  house,  however,  over  eighty 
people  attends  on  Sunday  Service,  and 
Sunday  School  has  over  hundred  chil¬ 
dren.  .  .  .  There  is  widely  opened  for 
Christian  Evangelism  and  we  have  sev¬ 
eral  new  faces  every  meeting.  Although 
there  is  a  great  hope  and  opportunity 
we  are  having  some  obstacles  and  dif¬ 
ficulties  to  christianize  this  nation  ;  that 
is  the  shortage  of  workers  and  places 
of  meetings.  Life  of  Japan  is  still 
under  depressed  condition,  and  .  .  .  will 
cause  lot  more  hardness  of  life  there¬ 
fore  I  shall  be  much  appreciated  your 
constant  prayer  and  support  so  that  I 
and  whole  my  family  can  stand  and 
work  to  His  glory,  particularly  in  this 
period  of  opportunity  and  trials.” 

Another  message  also  comes  from 
Japan,  this  one  from  the  Rev.  Takii- 
chiro  Konno  of  the  Class  of  1933,  who 
writes  from  Fukushima.  “The  long 
years  passed  in  the  war.  Since  I  came 
back  to  Japan  from  America  in  1933, 
I  had  stayed  in  Akita  for  fifteen  years 
as  a  pastor  and  last  spring  I  moved 
here  to  Fukushima  from  Akita.  This 
church  is  the  biggest  in  North  Japan. 

“Nowadays  all  ages  of  Japanese,  es¬ 
pecially  young  men  and  women,  come 
to  church  to  hear  the  Gospel  of  God. 
So  every  day,  I  work  hard  to  preach 
the  Gospel  at  churches,  at  school  and 
other  meetings  and  sometimes  I  try 
to  use  time  for  rural  evangelization.” 
It  is  a  joy  to  us  all  to  receive  word 
from  these  and  other  friends  in  the 
Orient  and  to  hear  that  the  Lord’s 


work  is  going  forward  in  those  strategic 
lands. 

Theological  Library  Association 

The  American  Theological  Library 
Association  was  organized  in  1947  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Theological  Schools.  The 
purpose  of  the  new  Library  Associa¬ 
tion,  according  to  its  constitution,  is 
“to  bring  its  members  into  closer  work¬ 
ing  relations  with  each  other  and  with 
the  American  Association  of  Theolog¬ 
ical  Schools ;  to  study  the  distinctive 
problems  of  theological  seminary  li¬ 
braries,  to  increase  the  professional 
competence  of  the  membership,  and 
to  improve  the  quality  of  library  serv¬ 
ice  to  theological  education.”  The  meet¬ 
ing  this  year  was  held  on  June  14  and 
15  at  The  Bonebrake  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  Dayton,  Ohio,  partly  coinciding 
in  time  with  the  meeting  there  of  the 
American  Association  of  Theological 
Schools. 

Dr.  Gapp,  the  Librarian  of  Prince¬ 
ton  Seminary,  has  been  active  in  the 
new  organization.  Last  year  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  and  Chairman  of  the  Constitution 
Committee,  and  this  year  he  presented 
a  report  on  Personnel  Training. 

Student  Activities 

This  past  summer,  for  the  second 
time,  an  opportunity  was  offered  to 
complete  the  beginners’  Hebrew  in  a 
special  summer  session.  Forty  students 
took  advantage  of  the  offer,  and  they 
were  divided  into  two  sections  taught 
respectively  by  Dr.  Fritsch  and  Dr. 
Wevers.  This  was  about  a  dozen  more 
than  took  the  course  last  summer. 
Each  class  met  for  ten  weeks,  five  days 
a  week,  two  hours  a  day,  from  8:30 
to  9:30  and  from  ii  :30  to  12:30.  Sev- 
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eral  students  from  other  seminaries 
were  among  those  taking  the  course. 
The  results  during  both  summers  were 
highly  encouraging.  Though  the  total 
number  of  hours  of  class  work  was  a 
little  less  than  in  the  winter,  a  compa¬ 
rable  amount  of  work  was  accomplished 
because  of  the  concentration  of  the  stu¬ 
dents’  full  time  on  the  task  durmg  the 
limited  period. 

In  the  spring  of  each  year  now  there 
IS  held  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Faculty’s 
Committee  on  Student  Life  and  the 
outgoing  and  incoming  Student  Coun¬ 
cils.  Student  life  and  activities  are  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  the  way  is  prepared  for 
the  closest  possible  cooperation  of 
Faculty  and  students  in  the  life  of  the 
Seminary. 

During  the  year  a  number  of  stu¬ 
dent  pastors  attended  New  Life  Move¬ 
ment  training  schools  and  guided  lay 
leaders  of  local  churches  in  visitation 
evangelism.  In  one  student  church  near¬ 
ly  fifty  members  were  added  to  the 
church,  some  of  them  on  profession  of 
faith,  through  such  visitation  evange¬ 
lism. 


American  Association  of 
Theological  Schools 
The  Biennial  Meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Theological  Schools 
was  held  at  The  Bonebrake  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  June 
IS  and  i6.  Dr.  Kenneth  S.  Gapp,  Li¬ 
brarian,  and  Dean  Edward  H.  Roberts 
represented  the  Seminary.  President 
Mackay  was  unable  to  attend  because 
of  pressing  engagements  made  before 
the  dates  of  the  Biennial  Meeting  had 
been  announced.  Nevertheless,  in  his 
absence,  the  Association  elected  him 
President  for  the  coming  biennium. 

The  Committee  on  Theological  De¬ 
grees,  of  which  Dean  Roberts  is  Chair¬ 
man,  presented  “A  Program  for  a 
Graduate  Professional  Degree.”  This 
would  enable  a  man  to  secure  a  degree 
after  seven  years  of  supervised  study, 
and  after  having  given  evidence  of 
marked  proficiency  in  the  ministry.  It 
was  voted  that  the  plan  should  be  given 
further  study  during  the  next  two 
years. 

Dr.  T.  Z.  Koo  Bids  Farewell 


Institute  of  Theology 

In  spite  of  the  greatly  increased 
number  of  summer  conferences  since 
the  war,  the  Princeton  Institute  of 
Theology  was  unusually  successful  this 
last  summer.  The  enrollment  was  even 
larger  than  last  year,  with  a  total  of 
more  than  300  in  attendance.  Twenty- 
seven  states,  from  Pennsylvania  to  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  and  from  Maine  to  Alabama, 
were  represented,  and  twenty-six  de¬ 
nominations.  Visitors  were  present 
from  ten  foreign  countries. 

Whatever  your  plans  may  be  for 
next  summer,  you  will  want  to  reserve 
a  place  in  them  for  the  Princeton  In¬ 
stitute  of  Theology. 


A  very  fine  farewell  letter  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  Dr.  Mackay  from  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  visitor  in  Princeton,  Dr.  T. 
Z.  Koo.  Dr.  Koo  wrote  in  part  as  fol¬ 
lows  ; 

Even  a  good  thing  must  come  to 
an  end  and  this  was  the  feeling  upper¬ 
most  in  my  heart  when  I  left  Princeton 
recently.  When  I  returned  to  China 
from^  my  last  Sabbatical  in  Oxford 
(  28-  29)  it  was  to  face  the  mounting 
threat  of  Japanese  aggression  in  Man¬ 
churia.  Twenty  years  have  gone  by 
since  that  time  and  what  years  of  strug¬ 
gle,  tears  and  blood  they  were  for  many 
of  us  in  China.  To  come  out  of  that 
kind  of  background  and  have  a  year 
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of  study  and  rest  in  beautiful  Prince¬ 
ton  was  a  blessing  which  can  only  be 
appreciated  to  its  full  when  seen  against 
that  background. 

“On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Koo  and  myself, 
I  wish  to  express  to  you  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Seminary  faculty  our  most 
heartfelt  gratitude  for  having  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  enjoy  such  a  blessing. 
As  we  gradually  wend  our  way  to  the 
west  coast  to  return  to  China  next  year, 
we  shall  always  remember  with  grati¬ 
tude  and  affection  the  many  friends 
who  have  helped  to  make  our  year  in 
Princeton  intellectually  stimulating  and 
spiritually  refreshing.” 

Preachers  and  Lecturers 

During  the  sessions  of  1947-48  on 
invitation  of  the  Faculty,  Mr.  Wilbur 
LaRoe,  Moderator  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
U.S.A.,  spoke  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Princeton. 

On  invitation  of  the  Faculty,  the 
following  preached  in  Miller  Chapel  on 
Tuesday  evenings: 

The  Rev.  John  R.  Cunningham, 
D.D.,  President  of  Davidson  College 
and  Moderator  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S. 

The  Rev.  H.  Ray  Anderson,  D.D., 
pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Church,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  Rev.  Robert  J.  McCracken, 
D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Riverside  Church, 
New  York  City. 

Addresses  were  delivered  before  the 
student  body  by: 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Bilheimer,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  National  Inter-Semi¬ 
nary  Committee  on  the  Inter-Seminary 
Movement. 


Bishop  Otto  Dibelius  of  the  Berlin 
Area  Russian  Zone  on  conditions  in 
Germany. 

The  Rev.  L.  K.  Anderson,  D.D., 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  on  “The  Challenge  of  Missions.” 

Bishop  Fjellbu,  of  the  Diocese  of 
Nidaros,  Trondheim,  Norway,  on  the 
present  situation  in  Norway. 

The  Rev.  George  E.  Sweazey,  Ph.D., 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Evan¬ 
gelism  of  the  Board  of  National  Mis¬ 
sions,  on  the  New  Life  Movement. 

The  Rev.  Anders  Nygren,  Th.D., 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in 
the  University  of  Lund,  Sweden,  on 
“Revelation  and  the  Bible.” 

Dr.  Jessie  Dell  Crawford  on  the 
New  Curriculum  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

The  Rev.  Liston  Pope,  Ph.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Social  Ethics,  the  Divinity 
School,  Yale  University  on  “The  Need 
for  Christian  Social  Vision.” 

The  reading  of  Dickens’  Christmas 
Carol  by  Dr.  Donald  Wheeler. 

Missionaries  in  Residence 

During  the  past  year  it  has  been  the 
pleasure  of  the  Seminary  to  welcome 
to  Payne  Hall  the  following  mission¬ 
aries:  A.  Babos  of  China;  L.  B.  Car- 
ruthers  of  India;  W.  P.  Fenn  of  Chi¬ 
na;  J.  D.  Harkness  of  India;  A.  E. 
Harper  of  India;  S.  C.  Henderson  of 
Chile ;  T.  Z.  Koo  of  China ;  E.  Larudy 
of  Iran ;  R.  McKinney  of  Mexico ;  D. 
A.  Parker  of  Colombia;  R.  W.  Scott 
of  India;  W.  C.  Smith  of  India;  B. 
D.  Stockwell  of  Argentina ;  F.  S. 
Thompson  of  Egypt. 


ALUMNI  NOTES 


1  i88s  1 

On  May  the  8th  G.  B.  F.  Hallock  and  Mrs. 
Hallock  celebrated  the  sixtieth  anniversary 
of  their  marriage. 

[  1890  ] 

At  its  Commencement  in  June  Lincoln 
University  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  upon  George  M.  Cum¬ 
mings. 

[  1899  ] 

The  Session  of  Bethany  Collegiate  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  asked  William  Barnes 
Lower  to  be  pastor  of  John  Chambers  Me¬ 
morial  Church.  He  has  been  serving  the 
church  for  nearly  two  years. 

[  1913  ] 

On  May  13th  the  First  Church  of  Miami, 
Fla.,  broke  ground  for  a  new  house  of  wor¬ 
ship.  W.  K.  C.  Thomson  is  the  pastor. 

[  1917  ] 

_  At  its  Commencement  in  June  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Dubuque  conferred  the  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  upon  Dirk  Henry 
Middents. 

[  1919  ] 

John  Luke  Gehman  has  accepted  a  call 
from  the  First  Church,  Columbus,  Kansas. 

[  1922  ] 

Benjamin  W.  Kossack  is  now  pastor  of 
the  Johnsonburg  and  Wilcox  churches.  His 
address  is  603  Bridge  Street,  Johnsonburg, 
Pa. 

Raymond  E.  Muthard  has  been  called  to 
the  First  Church,  Strasburg,  Pa. 

[  1923  ] 

The  First  Church,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has 
called  Ralph  W.  Key. 

[  1924  ] 

H.  Lewis  Cutler  has  accepted  a  call  from 
the  church  at  Boonton,  N.J. 

[  1926  ] 

Norman  S.  MacPherson  has  organized  a 
Baptist  church  in  Lakewood,  a  suburb  of 
Long  Beach,  Calif.  A  new  building  is  to  be 
erected. 


Eugene  W.  Pilgrim  is  Chaplain  of  the 
Virginia  Hospital,  Dwight,  Ill. 

Merold  E.  Westphal  has  accepted  a  call 
to  the  Mt.  View  Church,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Calvin  Church,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  called 
R.  A.  N.  Wilson. 

[  1927  ] 

Edwin  H.  Rian  has  begun  his  work  as 
Vice  President  of  Trinity  University,  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 

[  1928  ] 

Jacob  A.  Long  has  been  elected  Professor 
of  Christian  Sociology  at  San  Francisco 
Seminary,  San  Anselmo,  Calif. 

Mynerd  Meekhof  has  begun  his  work  as 
Director  of  Religious  Education  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Church,  Seattle,  Wash. 

[  1929  ] 

Glenn  Otto  Lantz  has  been  called  to  the 
Norwood  Church  (U.S.),  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
The  manse  is  located  at  Lake  Forest,  Fla. 

t  1930  ] 

The  First  Church,  Mansfield,  Pa.,  has 
called  John  Ross  Hays. 

[  1931  ] 

Harold  Gordon  Harold  has  accepted  a  call 
to  the  Bellefield  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Franklin  Elwood  Perkins  is  pastor  of  the 
First  Methodist  Church,  Milltown,  N.J. 

John  T.  Galloway  has  been  installed  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  church  at  Wayne,  Pa. 

[  1934  ] 

Calvary  Church,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  has 
called  Gerald  J.  Huenink. 

John  W.  Myrose  has  accepted  a  call  to 
the  First  Church,  Fort  Davis,  Texas. 

At  its  Commencement  in  June  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  upon  Reuben  F.  Pieters. 

[  1935  ] 

Lindley  E.  Cook  has  been  installed  pastor 
of  the  Slateville  Church,  Delta,  Pa. 

The  First  Church,  Sandpoint,  Idaho,  has 
called  Lewis  M.  Harro. 

Wilbur  J.  Matchett  has  accepted  a  call  to 
the  First  Church,  New  Brighton,  Pa. 
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[  1936  ]  Hugh  McH.  Miller  received  the  Robert  G. 


E.  Otto  DeCamp,  who  has  been  in  this 
country  since  1941,  will  return  to  the  mission 
field  in  Korea  in  September. 

Clifton  E.  Moore  plans  to  enter  full  time 
religious  radio  work  after  a  period  of  study. 
He  has  resigned  as  pastor  of  the  Glenville 
Church,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

[  1937  ] 

Horace  \V.  Ryburn  has  returned  to  Siam. 
His  address  is :  American  Presbyterian  Mis¬ 
sion,  138  Sathorn  Road,  Bangkok,  Siam. 

T.  Winston  Wilbanks  has  accepted  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  assistant  field  representative  for  the 
Interboard  Commission  in  the  Synod  of 
Texas.  His  address  is  Box  901,  Denton, 
Texas. 

The  First  Church,  Waukesha,  Wis.,  has 
called  G.  Aubrey  Young. 

[  1938  ] 

In  May,  G.  Hall  Todd  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Philadelphia  Ministerium. 

[  1939  ] 

Louis  E.  Campbell  has  been  called  to  the 
Hawley  Memorial  Church,  Blue  Ridge  Sum¬ 
mit,  Pa. 

The  First  Church,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio, 
has  called  James  Murray  Drysdale,  Jr. 

David  I.  Rees  has  been  called  to  the 
Church  at  Catonsville,  Md. 

[  1940  ] 

Ralph  W.  Hand,  Jr.  has  accepted  a  call 
to  First  Church,  Frederick,  Okla. 

Centre  Church,  New  Park,  Pa.,  has  called 
Evan  W.  Renne. 

John  W.  Beardslee,  HI,  has  accepted  a 
position  in  the  Department  of  Religion  at 
George  Washington  University,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

[  1941  ] 

Charles  Edward  Brubaker  has  been  called 
to  work  on  the  Westminster  Foundation  at 
the  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Jay  L.  Bush  has  been  called  to  be  as¬ 
sociate  pastor  of  the  Second  Church,  New¬ 
ark,  N.J. 

Robert  E.  Shields  has  accepted  a  call  to 
the  First  Church,  Morgantown,  W.Va. 

[  1942  ] 

The  church  at  Vineland,  N.J.,  has  called 
William  V.  Grosvenor. 


Wall  Memorial  Meritorious  Service  award 
as  the  outstanding  citizen  of  Dover,  N.J., 
for  1947.  The  award  is  an  engraved  copper 
plaque  and  a  gold  watch. 

[  1943  ] 

The  Church  at  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa., 
has  called  Frank  W.  Wingerter. 

At  its  Commencement  in  June  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  conferred  upon  John 
Purvis  Woods  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

[  1944  ] 

Donald  A.  Amsler  has  accepted  a  call 
from  the  Perseverance  Church,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

David  S.  De  Rogatis,  pastor  of  the  Second 
Church,  Providence,  R.I.,  was  elected  Mod¬ 
erator  of  the  Presbytery  of  Providence  for 
1948-49. 

The  Rhawnhurst  Church,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  has  called  Walter  H.  Gray. 

Waldo  E.  Hancock,  Jr.,  is  Minister  of 
Christian  Education  in  the  Wilshire  Church, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

In  September  J.  Louis  Hutton  will  begin 
his  duties  as  assistant  pastor  in  the  West 
End  Church,  New  York  City,  and  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Faculty  of  New  York  University. 

During  the  spring  Paul  W.  Keppel  vis¬ 
ited  England,  France,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Holland  and  Scotland. 

Edwin  Sih-ung  Kwoh  is  Controller  and 
professor  of  two  religious  courses  in  Ginling 
College,  Nanking,  China.  He  undertook  this 
work  last  December. 

[  1945  ] 

William  J.  McKeefery  has  accepted  the 
position  of  assistant  professor  of  Bible  and 
Religion  at  Alma  College,  Alma,  Mich. 

Joseph  T.  Sefcik  has  been  called  to  the 
Park  Hill  Church  (U.S.),  North  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

[  1946  ] 

The  Osceola  Church,  Cranford,  N.J.,  has 
called  Albert  G.  Dezso. 

Edward  V.  Stein  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  Presbyterian  student  work  and  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  new  congregation  in  College  Park, 
adjacent  to  San  Diego  State  College,  San 
Diego,  Calif. 
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[  1947  ] 

Willard  M.  Galloway  has  left  for  the  mis¬ 
sion  field.  His  address  is ;  American  Mis¬ 
sion,  Omdurman,  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan. 

The  Totowa  Church,  Paterson,  N.J.,  has 
called  Robert  Cameron  Fisher. 

Plans  of  the  Class  of  1948 

James  J.  Anilosky,  pastor,  South  Amboy, 

NJ- . 

Wilbert  J.  Beeners,  Teaching  Fellow  in 
Speech,  Princeton  Seminary. 

Alfred  F.  Behrer,  further  study,  Dubuque 
Seminary. 

Fred  C.  Bischoff,  pastor.  Pleasant  Grove 
Church,  Long  Valley,  N.J. 

Charles  Brackbill,  Jr.,  pastor,  Madison 
Avenue  Church,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 

Ernest  T.  Campbell,  pastor,  Portland  and 
Mt.  Bethel  Churches,  Pa. 

Charles  E.  Carson,  pastor.  Trinity  Church, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Weyman  R.  Cleveland,  pastor.  Trinity 

M. E.  Church,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Donald  R.  Dilworth,  under  appointment. 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

Verne  H.  Fletcher,  further  study,  Mont¬ 
pellier  University,  France. 

Ruth  F.  Frazer,  Director  of  Religious 
Education,  Third  Church,  Trenton,  N.J. 

Leroy  J.  Garrett,  teacher,  Montgomery 
Bible  College,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Edward  C.  Gartrell,  pastorate  in  Presby¬ 
terian  U.S.  Church. 

Robert  E.  Hargis,  pastor,  Verdugo  Hills 
Baptist  Church,  Montrose,  Calif. 

Orion  C.  Hopper,  Jr.,  pastor,  Carteret, 

N. J. 

Richard  E.  Hunter,  further  study.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania. 

Louis  F.  Hutchins,  assistant  pastor.  Park 
Street  Congregational  Church,  Boston,  Mass. 

James  L.  Inglis,  assistant  pastor.  First 
Church,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y. 

Charles  H.  Jester,  Jr.,  Teaching  Fellow  in 
History,  Princeton  Seminary. 

Reuel  E.  Johnson,  assistant  pastor.  First 
Church,  Haddonfield,  N.J. 

Donald  D.  M.  Jones,  assistant  pastor,  First 
Church,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Robert  K.  Kelley,  pastor,  Immanuel 
Church,  Trenton,  N.J. 

Claire  B.  Kline,  Jr.,  further  study,  Prince¬ 
ton  Seminary. 

Andrew  Kosten,  pastor.  South  River,  N.J. 
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Dallas  D.  Landrum,  Jr.,  under  appoint¬ 
ment,  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

Bickford  Lang,  pastor,  Eastminster 
Church,  Erie,  Pa. 

Donald  J.  MacGuire,  pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church  U.S.,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

John  H.  MacLeod,  assistant  pastor,  Cove¬ 
nant-First  Church,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Frederick  A.  Magley,  plans  not  yet  set¬ 
tled. 

Harry  H.  Maue,  pastor,  Lansford,  Pa. 

Donald  E.  May,  assistant  pastor,  Abing- 
ton.  Pa. 

Eleanor  R.  Miller,  Director  of  Religious 
Education,  Red  River  Larger  Parish,  Texas. 

Earl  W.  Morey,  Jr.,  pastor.  First  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  Germantown,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  and  Teaching  Fellow  in  Theology, 
Princeton  Seminary. 

Harold  S.  Murphy,  further  study. 

James  B.  Ollis,  pastor.  Suburban  Church, 
Scranton,  Pa. 

Wesley  A.  Olsen,  pastor,  Christ  Baptist 
Church,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and  further  study, 
Princeton  Seminary. 

James  D.  Ormiston,  home  mission  work. 
Northern  Saskatchewan,  Canada. 

Dorothy  M.  Presnell,  assistant  editor  of 
Society  Kits,  Board  of  Christian  Education. 

Jack  B.  Rapp,  under  appointment.  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions. 

Ralph  H.  Reed,  further  study. 

Robert  F.  Rice,  further  study,  Princeton 
Seminary. 

Blanche  E.  Robertson,  Instructor  in  Bible 
and  Religious  Education,  Trinity  University, 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Tetsuo  Saito,  plans  not  yet  settled. 

Robert  F.  Scott,  pastor,  rural  parish,  Mar¬ 
shall,  N.C. 

Robert  E.  Seel,  pastor.  First  Church, 
Whitestone,  L.L,  N.Y. 

Agnes  K.  Smith,  Director  of  Educational 
Work  of  Helena  Presbytery,  Montana. 

Elmer  C.  Smith,  assistant  pastor.  Pine 
Street  Church,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Paul  W.  Stauning,  pastor,  Fairfield 
Church,  Fairton,  N.J. 

Raymond  L.  Strong,  further  study,  Prince¬ 
ton  Seminary. 

Richard  F.  Taylor,  Teaching  Fellow  in 
Christian  Philosophy,  Princeton  Seminary. 

Harold  M.  Udell,  pastor.  First  Church, 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 

George  L.  VanLeuven,  Jr.,  pastor,  Lidger- 
wood  Church,  Spokane,  Wash. 
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Cornelius  Wall,  evangelistic  work,  Men- 
nonite  Church,  Germany. 

Eli  F.  Wismer,  Jr.,  pastor,  Thompson 
Memorial  Church,  New  Hope,  Pa. 


It  is  requested  that  Alumni  will  kindly 
send  Alumni  Notes  to  the  Registrar  of  the 
Seminary. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Great  Shorter  Works  of  Pascal, 
translated  by  Emile  Cailliet,  and  John  C 
Blankenagel.  Westminster  Press,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  1948.  Pp.  231.  $4.50. 

So  far  as  I  can  determine  without  doing 
a  good  deal  of  work,  the  minor  works  and 
correspondence  of  Pascal  have  only  once 
been  translated  into  English,  and  that  was 
a  century  ago,  in  an  edition  that  has  long 
been  unavailable.  This  disregard  is  surpris¬ 
ing.  Surely  few  if  any  authors  with  the 
standing  of  Pascal  in  the  world’s  literature 
have  not  been  presented  to  the  English-read- 
ing  public  in  complete  editions. 

The  volume  at  hand  honorably  fills  the 
lacuna.  Professor  Cailliet  has  selected  all 
(or  all  but  one)  of  the  opuscules  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  general  reader,  and  has  made  a 
happy  selection  from  the  correspondence.  The 
inquiring  mind  may  here  make  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  one  of  the  greatest  minds  in  intellec¬ 
tual  history,  and  may  observe  that  great  mind 
at  work  on  problems  of  science,  mathematics, 
theology,  and  the  relations  of  man  with  man, 
of  man  with  his  fate,  of  man  with  God.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Cailliet  has  provided  a  luminous  intro¬ 
duction,  helpful  without  being  overwhelming. 
He  has  avoided  the  vice  of  the  introducer, 
who  is  always  tempted  to  talk  too  much, 
to  hold  the  stage  too  long.  His  words  lead 
into  Pascal’s  text,  not  away  from  it.  His 
introduction  elucidates,  it  does  not  needless¬ 
ly  adorn. 

The  translation,  as  I  have  tested  it  here 
and  there,  seems  to  me  excellent.  It  keeps 
the  tone,  the  harmonies  of  the  original.  It  is 
elevated,  colloquial,  or  severely  lucid,  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  varying  manners  of  Pascal. 

I  have  only  one  criticism  to  make.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Cailliet  omits  the  Discours  sur  les 
Passions  de  I’amour,  on  the  ground  that  “it 
presents  a  manuscript  problem.”  But  this  is 
a  very  poor  reason.  There  are  only  two 
manuscripts,  and  the  differences  between  them 


are  not  serious.  I  suspect  that  the  real  rea¬ 
son  is  hidden  in  Professor  Cailliet’s  subcon¬ 
sciousness.  But  it  is  a  pity  to  deprive  the 
reader  of  this  effort  of  young  Pascal  to  ob¬ 
serve  and  understand  the  nature  of  worldly 
love.  Callow  and  incoherent  as  it  sometimes 
is,  the  Discours  contains  a  dozen  remarkable 
casts  at  truth,  flashes  of  illumination  that 
reveal  a  little  corner  of  truth,  and  a  corner 
of  Pascal’s  spirit. 

Professor  Cailliet  hints  in  his  Introduction 
at  a  possible  book  on  Pascal  and  Kierkegaard. 
This  would  be  a  fitting  continuation  of  the 
work  of  one  of  the  greatest  living  pascali- 
sants. 

Cornell  University,  morris  bishop 

Ithaca,  New  York 

Studies  in  Biblical  Law,  by  David 
Daube.  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1947.  Pp.  viii  +  328.  $4.50. 

This  book  is  written  by  one  who  has  a 
great  interest  in  Roman  law,  from  which  he 
draws  numerous  parallels  to  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  book  contains  five  chapters  with 
the  following  titles:  Law  in  the  Narratives, 
Codes  and  Codas,  Lex  T alionis.  Communal 
Responsibility,  and  Summiim  lus — Sumnia 
Injuria. 

Daube  holds  (p.  2)  that  the  religious 
character  of  Biblical  law  was  not  from  the 
beginning  inherent  in  the  law.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  Old  Testament,  however,  assumes 
a  divine  origin  of  law.  In  like  manner,  on 
Hammurabi’s  stele  the  king  is  represented  as 
standing  in  respectful  attention  before  the 
god  Shamash,  who  hands  the  code  to  the 
Babylonian  monarch.  The  writer  maintains 
(p.  17)  :  “The  priests  and  prophets  who  com¬ 
posed  the  Bible  were  not  deeply  interested 
in  private  law,  they  did  not  bother  to  create 
a  Corpus  Juris  Civilis.”  But  somehow  this 
statement  seems  to  miss  the  point;  Israel’s 
destiny  was  not  to  give  the  world  a  body 
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of  laws  like  the  code  of  Justinian.  In  any 
study  of  ancient  Israel  we  have  to  bear  in 
mind  that  God  made  a  covenant  with  this 
people  and  that  he  used  them  for  the  specific 
purpose  of_  teaching  the  rest  of  the  world 
the  revelation  of  God.  It  should  be  noted 
that  Daube  says  (p.  47)  that  God  was  the 
owner  and  relative  of  the  whole  people  and 
that  in  most  cases  it  is  not  clear  exactly  on 
what  basis  God  redeems  Israel.  This  difficulty 
would  not  have  occurred  to  the  writer  if  he 
had  begun  with  the  covenant.  In  fact,  the 
Old  Testament  cannot  be  explained  merely 
as  a  legal  document,  and  for  this  reason 
Daube’s  book  will  not  satisfy  the  minister 
and  the  theologian. 

The  author  regards  the  Bible  as  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  one  small  Eastern  community,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  literature  arranged  by  priests  and 
prophets.  Apparently  he  does  not  realize  that 
the  Bible  had  its  origin  in  a  complex  milieu 
and  that  for  its  interpretation  we  need  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Ancient  Near 
East  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  end  of 
the  first  Christian  century.  The  title  of  the 
book  should  demand  that  numerous  and  thor¬ 
oughgoing  comparisons  be  made  between 
Sumerian  and  Babylonian  laws  and  those  of 
the  Bible,  but  unfortunately  in  this  respect 
the  book  leaves  a  great  deal  to  be  desired. 
Daube  asserts  (p.  25)  that  “the  authors  of 
the  Bible  were  theologians,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  treated  the  law  some¬ 
what  cavalierly.”  The  reviewer  cannot  help 
wondering  how  any  one  who  has  read  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets  can  come  to 
such  a  conclusion. 

Apparently  the  author  has  little  interest  in 
Biblical  criticism.  On  page  154  he  admits 
that  problems  of  Bible  criticism  are  touched 
as  little  as  possible,  and  again  (p.  246)  he 
speaks  of  “by-passing  the  critical  problem.” 
Daube,  however,  admits  a  growth  within 
various  sections  of  the  law  and  in  this  con¬ 
nexion  well  illustrates  this  point.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  in  Lev.  20:10-21,  he  regards  verses  10- 
13  as  the  earliest  part,  to  which  verse  14  was 
added  and  later  verses  15-16  were  joined; 
thus  verses  10-16  once  stood  by  themselves, 
to  which  verses  17-18  are  an  appendix,  while 
verses  ig-21  constitute  a  third  section.  In 
similar  fashion  he  shows  the  same  phenome¬ 
non  in  Exodus  21-22.  The  point  he  clearly 
brings  out  is  that  the  old  laws  were  not 
rewritten,  but  new  laws  were  added.  He 
refers  (p.  98)  to  an  “orthodox  view”  ac¬ 


cording  to  which  the  Pentateuch  was  com¬ 
plete  at  the  moment  of  its  revelation  without 
any  further  changes,  and  on  the  following 
page  he  properly  maintains  “that  the  very 
retention  in  the  Torah  of  the  traces  of  a 
long  historical  development  perhaps  consti¬ 
tutes  a  point  to  be  admired  and  to  be  taken 
to  heart.” 

Obviously  in  discussing  Hebrew  laws,  due 
regard  must  be  shown  to  the  documents  of 
the  Pentateuch.  In  his  treatment  of  Ex.  3: 
21-22  Daube  suggests  a  solution  of  the  case 
where  the  Israelite  women  shall  ask  of  their 
Egyptian  neighbors  jewels  of  silver  and  gold 
and  raiment.  The  author  thinks  (p.  43)  that 
the  Exodus  was  construed  on  the  model  of 
social  legislation,  and  his  interpretation  is 
that  God  will  induce  the  Egyptians  to  re¬ 
lease  the  Israelites  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
Hebrew  slave  is  released  at  the  end  of  six 
years  (Deut.  IS’I3‘I5)-  This,  however,  in¬ 
troduces  a  serious  element  in  criticism.  The 
older  form  of  the  law  of  release  (E.x.  21 :2) 
says  nothing  of  supplying  the  released  bond- 
man  liberally  out  of  the  flock,  the  threshing 
floor,  and  the  wine  press  as  in  Deut.  15  ;i3-i5. 
Verse  15  can  hardly  be  used  as  the  reason 
why  the  Israelite  women  asked  for  gifts  from 
the  Egyptians.  It  should  furthermore  in  this 
connexion  be  noted  that  there  is  a  develop¬ 
ment  from  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  to 
Deuteronomy  in  the  direction  of  human  sym¬ 
pathy  and  a  more  humane  attitude,  and  this 
has  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  Penta- 
teuchal  studies. 

Any  discussion  of  Biblical  law  should  in¬ 
clude  material  that  is  organically  related, 
and  the  reader  will  miss  the  many  excellent 
comparisons  that  could  have  been  made  with 
the  Sumerian  and  Semitic  codes  of  law.  In¬ 
stead  we  find  numerous  quotations  from 
Roman  law,  in  which  Daube  apparently  is 
an  expert,  but  Roman  law  can  hardly  make 
a  contribution  to  the  Sits  im  Lehen  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Naturally  there  are  universal 
elements  in  law,  but  the  citation  of  Roman 
law  is  considerably  overdone.  The  author 
maintains  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  like  the 
Romans  attributed  to  the  eye  a  great  deal 
of  power;  he  applies  the  principle  of  fines 
demonstrare,  whereby  property  was  trans¬ 
ferred  by  one  party’s  pointing  it  out  and 
the  other’s  seeing  it.  Daube  thinks  that  this 
legal  principle  can  be  applied  to  Abraham 
(Gen.  13:14-15)  and  to  Moses  (Deut.  34:1- 
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7),  and  he  sees  it  also  in  the  Devil’s  offer 
to  Jesus  (Matt.  4:8-9;  Luke  4:5-6). 

A  number  of  the  studies  in  this  book  are 
based  on  non-legal  material,  such  as  the 
stories  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  Jacob  and  Laban, 
and  Joseph  and  his  brethren.  In  these  cases 
the  writer  becomes  quite  repetitious,  and  his 
hairsplitting  and  overrefined  arguments  even¬ 
tually  become  wearisome.  In  one  instance 
over  two  pages  are  devoted  to  Shakespeare’s 
Portia  and  Shylock!  Considerable  space  is 
devoted  to  Plautus’  Poenulus  and  the  Acneid ; 
Varro  and  Macrobius  on  the  Roman  family 
name  Scropha  are  also  introduced,  but  all 
this  material  has  little  relevance  to  the  Old 
Testament.  The  last  forty-eight  pages  are 
heavily  laden  with  Roman  law,  and  there 
the  author  apparently  forgot  the  title  of  his 
book,  for  the  work  does  not  close  with  Bib¬ 
lical  law. 

Each  chapter  is  followed  by  copious  notes, 
which  are  valuable  for  reference.  A  number 
of  Hebrew  words  are  discussed  in  the  text, 
but  the  student  of  the  Old  Testament  can 
obtain  the  same  results  by  using  Gesenius- 
Buhl  and  Brown-Driver-Briggs  and  observ¬ 
ing  semantic  development.  The  book  will 
doubtless  be  interesting  and  informative  to 
a  trained  lawyer  or  one  interested  in  com¬ 
paring  Hebrew  and  Roman  law,  but  it  has 
little  to  offer  in  Old  Testament  Biblical 
Theology. 

HENRY  SNYDER  GEHMAN 

The  Study  of  the  Bible  Today  and 
Tomorrow,  by  Harold  R.  Willoughby, 
ed.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago,  1947.  Pp.  xviii  +  436.  $6.00. 

In  the  fall  of  1892  the  Chicago  Society  for 
Biblical  Research  was  organized  to  “promote 
the  critical  investigation  of  the  Bible’’  and 
“to  accomplish  the  above  mentioned  object 
by  the  preparation  and  discussion  of  papers 
on  topics  in  the  general  sphere  of  Biblical 
science.  .  .’’  To  further  this  end  the  Society 
has  been  meeting  three  times  a  year.  At  the 
close  of  World  War  H  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Society  “projected  the  program 
plans  for  the  society  to  cover  in  survey 
fashion  the  immediately  past  accomplish¬ 
ments,  the  current  status,  and  the  immedi¬ 
ately  future  opportunities  for  biblical  research 
in  the  main  areas  of  study:  Old  Testament, 
intertestamental,  and  New  Testament.’’  This 


volume  of  twenty-four  essays  is  the  result  of 
its  planning. 

It  is  evidence  of  the  virility  of  this  Society 
that  in  order  to  accomplish  this  survey  only 
six  scholars  outside  of  the  Chicago  area  had 
to  be  called  upon  for  a  contribution.  These 
are  James  H.  Cobb  of  Kansas  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity  who  wrote  on  “Current  Trends  in 
Catholic  Biblical  Research,”  Harry  M.  Or- 
linsky  of  the  Jewish  Institute  of  Religion,  on 
“Current  Progress  and  Problems  in  Septu- 
agint  Research,”  W.  F.  Albright  of  John 
Hopkins  Univ.  on  “The  War  in  Europe  and 
the  Future  of  Biblical  Studies,”  C.  C.  Mc- 
Cown  of  the  Pacific  School  of  Religion,  on 
“The  Geographical  Conditioning  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Experience  in  Palestine,”  F.  C.  Grant 
of  Union  Seminary  (New  York),  on  “The 
Teaching  of  Jesus  and  First-Century  Jewish 
Ethics”  and  Sherman  E.  Johnson  of  the 
Episcopal  Theological  School  at  Cambridge, 
Mass,  who  contributed  a  chapter  on  “The 
Emergence  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the 
Pre-Catholic  Period.”  Of  the  Chicago  cori- 
tributors  ten  are  connected  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  and  five  with  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Theological  Seminary. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
Part  I  deals  with  “General  Surveys  of  Main 
Areas.”  This  section  is  particularly  important 
in  that  it  gives  the  reader  a  survey  of  recent 
research  and  literature  in  the  Biblical  field.  It 
contains  such  articles  as  “Old  Testament  Re¬ 
search  Between  the  Great  Wars”  by  Bowman, 
“The  Present  State  of  Biblical  Archaeology” 
by  Wright,  an  article  on  recent  research  on 
the  Psalms  by  Sellers  as  well  as  articles  on 
the  intertestamental  period  by  Rylaarsdam 
and  Marcus,  and  on  New  Testament  problems 
and  research  by  Parvis  and  Schubert.  The 
chapters  on  contemporary  trends  in  Jewish 
and  in  Catholic  Biblical  research  are  both 
somewhat  marred  by  polemics,  whereas  the 
chapters  by  Bowman  and  Orlinsky  are  among 
the  best  in  the  book. 

Part  H  deals  with  “Special  Studies  of 
Salient  Problems.”  In  this  part  the  New 
Testament  articles  are  much  more  numerous 
than  in  the  preceding.  Allen  Wikgren  con¬ 
tributed  a  detailed  “Critique  of  the  Revised 
Standard  Version  of  the  New  Testament.” 
Among  the  best  chapters  are  those  by  Sher¬ 
man  Johnson  and  by  Floyd  V.  Filson.  The 
differences  in  theological  points  of  view  can 
be  clearly  seen  by  the  reading  of  Filson’s 
chapter  on  “The  Central  Problem  Concerning 
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Christian  Origins”  in  conjunction  with  that 
of  F.  C.  Grant. 

This  book  is  not  intended  merely  for  Bibli¬ 
cal  scholars.  Pastors  who  are  somewhat  out 
of  touch  with  contemporary  trends  in  Biblical 
research  will  welcome  this  survey  for  its 
broad  sweep  as  well  as  for  its  stimulating  in¬ 
sights  into  work  which  is  still  to  be  done. 

John  Wm.  Wevers 

The  Religious  Pilgrimage  of  Israel, 
by  I.  G.  Matthews.  Harper  and  Broth¬ 
ers,  New  York  and  London,  1947.  Pp. 
xii,  304.  $4.00. 

The  author.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Old 
Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis  at  Crozer 
Theological  Seminary,  has  synthesized  a  life¬ 
time  of  reading  and  study  in  this  book.  The 
average  student  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
often  lost  in  the  maze  of  historical,  literary 
and  exegetical  details.  Trees  so  often  blot  out 
the  picture  of  the  forest  that  it  is  refreshing 
to  review  through  the  eyes  of  a  seasoned  and 
widely  read  scholar  the  growth  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  thought  of  Israel  from  its  earliest 
records  to  its  final  climax.  Dr.  Matthews’ 
ability  to  find  his  way  through  intricate 
details  of  literary  and  historical  criticism  and 
to  integrate  the  results  of  the  most  recent 
fruits  of  scholarship  is  unquestioned. 

Formally  the  point  of  view  of  the  book  is 
historical.  It  traces  Israel’s  religious  thinking 
through  its  various  stages  beginning  with  the 
religion  of  the  Seminomads  and  ending  with 
the  religion  of  Judaism  (i.e.,  with  the  dis¬ 
persion  of  the  Jews  under  Hadrian  at  the 
time  of  Bar  Cochba’s  rebellion  in  135  a.d.). 
The  successive  stages  treated  are  the  religion 
of  the  Seminomads,  the  Sinai  Confederates, 
the  Canaanites,  the  Invaders,  Nationalism, 
the  Reactionaries,  the  Laymen  (the  eighth 
century  prophets),  Cooperation  (Deuter- 
onomic  School),  Individualism  (Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel),  the  Intellectuals  (the  Wisdom 
School),  the  State-Church  (Priestly  School), 
Mankind  (also  the  Wisdom  School),  Super¬ 
naturalism  (Messianism  and  Apocalypti¬ 
cism)  and  Judaism. 

Materially  the  point  of  view  is  that  of  a 
thoroughgoing  rationalism.  The  author  has 
chosen  his  title  well.  For  him  the  Old 
Testament  is  precisely  and  merely  the  liter¬ 
ary  record  of  the  spiritual  struggles  of  a 
small,  otherwise  insignificant,  people  toward 


a  higher  and  nobler  religious  ideal.  There  is 
no  mention  of  a  Biblical  Theology  of  the 
Old  Testament;  rather  reference  is  made  to 
“the  development  of  the  religion  of  the  Old 
Testarnent  people.”  The  question  of  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  the  Old  Testament  faith  is  not 
discussed ;  the  author  prefers  to  deal  with 
his  material  from  the  vantage  point  of  the 
objective  historian,  not  that  of  the  theologian. 
Accordingly  the  author  chooses  to  discuss 
the  Old  Testament  as  it  issues  forth  in  Juda¬ 
ism,  rather  than  as  the  background  for 
Christianity.  It  is  hard  to  see  wherein  Dr. 
Matthews’  position  differs  essentially  from 
that  of  Reformed  Judaism  as  represented  by 
Hebrew  Union  College  in  Cincinnati. 

It  is  true  that  the  present  reviewer  can¬ 
not  subscribe  to  the  position  set  forth  in  this 
book.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  said 
that  its  perusal  is  invaluable  for  the  better 
understanding  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is 
not  only  informative,  but  stimulating.  After 
all,  books  which  merely  echo  one’s  own 
opinions  are  seldom  worth  reading — books 
written  from  a  different  viewpoint  can  pro¬ 
voke  one  to  a  better  understanding  of  one’s 
own. 

John  Wm.  Wevers 

John  Calvin,  Commentaries  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  translated  and 
edited  by  John  Owen.  Eerdmans, 
Grand  Rapids,  1947.  Pp.  xxviii,  592. 
$4.50. 

Of  Calvin’s  vast  exegetical  activity,  which 
is  of  high  standing  throughout,  nothing  com¬ 
pares  in  concentration,  penetration,  simplicity 
and  practical  helpfulness  with  his  first  work, 
the  Commentaries  on  Romans,  published  in 
1539  during  the  relative  leisure  of  his  exile 
in  Strasburg.  Luther’s  commentary  of  1515/ 
1516,  while  unmatched  in  spiritual  vitality 
and  depth,  suffers  nevertheless  from  the 
reader’s  standpoint  from  the  fact  that  it 
divides  the  material  in  the  manner  of  the 
schoolmen  into  gloss  and  scholia.  This  work 
was  unknown  to  Calvin  because  never  pub¬ 
lished  by  Luther  himself  and  not  printed 
until  igo8.  Calvin  had  such  excellent  prede- 
cpsors  in  his  exegesis  as  Faber  Stapulen- 
sis,  Erasmus,  Melanchthon,  Bullinger  and 
Bucer,  and  in  his  interpretation  he  refers 
frequently  to  them.  Calvin  followed  the  new 
way  of  exegesis,  expounding  Scripture  out  of 
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itself,  and  for  the  promotion  of  faith.  His 
work  was  destined  for  the  common  good  of 
the  church  people,  not  polemical  like 
Melanchthon’s  nor  for  the  use  of  the  erudite 
only.  He  regarded  as  his  special  task  to 
present  the  ideas  of  the  epistle  in  “lucid 
brevity”  (perspicua  brevitate).  In  this  he 
fully  succeeded.  He  was  anxious  to  avoid 
the  profusion  of  learning  that  encumbered 
Bucer’s  work  and  rendered  it  practically 
worthless  except  for  reference  purposes. 
Though  Calvin’s  interpretation  is  original 
he  was  anxious  rather  to  express  the  con¬ 
sensus  with  his  predecessors.  “I  thought 
that  it  would  be  no  vain  labour,  if  by  point¬ 
ing  out  the  best  explanation,  I  relieved  them 
from  the  trouble  of  forming  a  judgment,  who 
are  not  able  to  form  a  judgment  for  them¬ 
selves.”  Grammatical  and  lexicographical 
details  are  discussed  but  sparingly.  Like 
Luther,  Calvin  expounds  the  ideas  found  in 
the  text  rather  than  the  words  that  form  the 
text. 

An  early  English  translation  of  this  com¬ 
mentary  was  made  by  Christopher  Rosdell, 
preacher  in  London,  in  1583.  It  is  extremely 
wooden,  often  obscure  and  in  not  a  few  places 
inaccurate.  Not  until  1834,  in  the  wake  of  the 
Evangelical  movement  and  the  renewed  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Reformers,  did  a  new  translation 
appear.  Its  author  was  Francis  Sibson,  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Ireland.  The  Lon¬ 
don  edition  was  followed  in  1836  by  an 
American  one,  published  in  Philadelphia. 
That  new  translation  was  done  in  a  clear 
and  elegant  style,  which  conveyed  something 
of  the  ease  and  the  logical  clarity  and 
stringency  of  the  Latin  original.  But  this 
goal  could  be  reached  only  by  a  certain 
freedom  in  handling  Calvin’s  text.  This  fact 
may  have  aroused  the  suspicion  of  the 
Calvin  Translation  Society.  The  fact  is  that 
when  they  choose  the  Commentary  on 
Romans  for  one  of  their  earliest  publications, 
they  decided  to  reprint  Rosdell’s  translation. 
It  was  published  in  1844.  The  editor,  Henry 
Beveridge,  had  been  instructed  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  Rosdell’s  text  nor  to  introduce  any 
explanatory  views.  Beveridge  states  in  his 
preface  that  “wherever  the  translation  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  inaccurately  made,  or 
to  be  expressed  in  terms  so  obscure  as 
scarcely  to  be  intelligible,  the  original  words 
have  been  given  in  a  foot-note,  accompanied 
with  a  literal  translation.”  The  result  was 
a  critical  edition  of  Rosdell’s  text  rather  than 


a  readable  translation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
modern  Calvinist.  Thus  the  Calvin  Transla¬ 
tion  Society  decided  soon  to  have  a  fresh 
translation  made,  which  this  time  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  John  Owen,  Vicar  of  Trussing- 
ton,  Leics.,  and  which  was  published  in  1850. 
It  is  this  translation,  from  which  the  new 
edition  is  reproduced  by  way  of  photo-print. 
Owen’s  work  is  freer  than  Rosdell’s  but 
still  stiff  and  clumsy  in  comparison  with 
Sibson’s.  Its  accuracy  is  not  beyond  re¬ 
proach  ;  at  times  the  author  seems  to  substi¬ 
tute  his  or  Hodge’s  ideas  for  Calvin’s.  Owen 
was  a  man  of  extensive  theological  learning. 
He  added  a  considerable  number  of  foot¬ 
notes  to  his  translation,  in  part  to  supplement 
lexicographical  and  textual  information,  of 
which  there  is  very  little  in  Calvin’s  own 
work,  and  in  part  to  familiarize  the  reader 
with  various  expositions  of  Romans  from 
the  days  of  Peter  Martyr  down  to  his  own 
days.  But  a  full  century  has  elapsed  since 
Owen’s  edition  saw  the  light,  and  many  of 
his  notes  are  completely  antiquated,  while 
the  reader  learns  nothing  of  the  modern 
exegesis  of  Romans. 

Calvin’s  Commentary  on  Romans  is  such 
an  outstanding  work  that  even  this  reprint 
with  all  its  imperfections  will  not  be  useless. 
Nevertheless,  the  very  fact  that  the  only  way 
for  the  ordinary  minister  to  acquaint  himself 
with  this  work  in  English — let  alone  the 
priceless  Latin  text— is  by  buying  a  copy  of 
this  reprint,  is  a  serious  indictment  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Reformed  churches.  Jubilees 
are  celebrated  and  lip  service  is  paid  to  the 
“unsurpassed  master  of  Protestant  exegesis.” 
But  no  Board  of  Christian  Education  seems 
to  be  able  to  provide  the  few  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  which  would  be  required  to  bring  out 
this  and  a  few  more  of  the  best  of  Calvin’s 
commentaries  in  an  adequate  new  translation. 

Otto  A.  Piper 

Ephesians-Colossians,  by  Bede  Frost. 
Morehouse-Goram  Co.,  New  York, 
1946.  Pp.  164. 

The  sub-title,  “A  Dogmatic  and  Devo¬ 
tional  Commentary,”  indicates  the  general 
nature  of  this  book.  The  author,  an  Anglo- 
Catholic  whose  sacramental  and  hierarchical 
penchant  appears  on  many  a  page,  writes 
briefly  and  usually  to  the  point.  Accepting 
the  Pauline  authorship  of  Ephesians  and 
Colossians  during  the  Apostle’s  Roman  im- 
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prisonmcnt,  in  his  introduction  Frost  weaves 
together  a  synthesis  of  the  teaching  of  these 
two  Epistles  on  the  subjects  of  the  person 
and  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Church,  grace, 
faith,  and  the  Christian  life.  The  main  part 
of  the  book  is  a  vigorous  commentary  on  the 
Epistles,  arranged  according  to  longer  or 
shorter  sections  of  the  text  in  the  English 
Revised  Version.  Occasionally,  however,  the 
author  departs  from  the  customary  versions 
and  offers  his  own  rendering,  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  at  Eph.  1 :23,  which  conspicuously 
displays  his  high-Churchism,  “[God]  gave 
him  [Christ]  to  be  head  over  all  things  to  the 
Church,  which  in  His  Body,  the  complement 
of  Him  Who  by  it  is  made  in  all  things 
complete” — a  rendering  which  achieves  a 
certain  smoothness  by  unjustifiably  omitting 
the  Greek  words  ra  wavra.  Apart  from  sev¬ 
eral  similar  examples  of  the  author’s  An¬ 
glican  bias,  the  Presbyterian  reader  will  find 
not  a  few  suggestive  and  illuminating  com¬ 
ments  in  this  little  book. 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 

The  Practical  Use  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament,  by  Kenneth  S.  Wuest.  The 
Moody  Press,  Chicago  lo,  Ill.  Pp.  156. 
$2.00. 

Many  are  the  tomes  which  a  technical 
scholar  of  the  New  Testament  can  use  with 
profit,  but  few  are  the  books  which  the  busy 
minister  finds  exegetically  rewarding.  Mr. 
Wuest,  the  Instructor  of  New  Testament 
Greek  at  the  Moody  Bible  Institute,  has 
added  a  slender  volume  to  the  second  cate¬ 
gory.  As  he  indicates  in  his  Preface,  “It  is 
one  thing  to  have  a  theoretical  knowledge 
of  New  Testament  Greek.  It  is  quite  another 
to  be  able  to  use  that  knowledge  in  a  practical 
way.”  Though  one  may  be  perfectly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  forms  of  the  Greek  verbs 
and  the  rules  of  syntax,  unless  he  has 
acquired  die  knack  of  using  this  information, 
he  remains  poor  amid  riches.  The  author 
shows  by  many  examples  how  to  proceed 
in  extracting  golden  nuggets  from  the  Greek 
New  Testament.  Besides  dealing  in  separate 
chapters  with  the  several  parts  of  speech, 
Wuest  discusses  practical  methods  of  master¬ 
ing  the  Greek  text  in  preparation  for  ex¬ 
pository  preaching.  If  the  reader  follows 
these  suggestions  he  will  undoubtedly  grow 
greatly  in  his  ability  to  read  and  use  the 
Greek  Testament. 


Perhaps  the  weakest  feature  of  Wuest’s 
general  treatment  is  the  slight  attention 
which  he  gives  to  the  Greek  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  was  the  Bible  of 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is 
quite  true,  as  Deissmann,  Moulton,  Milligan, 
and  others  have  pointed  out,  that  the  New 
Testament  was  written  in  koine  Greek,  but 
it  is  of  far  greater  significance  in  interpreting 
the  great  words  of  the  New  Covenant  to  in¬ 
quire  how  they  were  used  in  the  Old  Cove¬ 
nant.  In  spite  of  this  major  criticism  and 
several  minor  ones  which  will  occur  to  the 
reader  of  this  book,  it  is  one  which  will  repay 
any  serious  student’s  attention. 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 

Alternative  to  Futility,  by  D.  Elton 
Trueblood.  Harper  and  Brothers,  New 
York,  1948.  Pp.  124.  $1.00. 

Those  who  have  read  Dr.  Elton  True- 
blood’s  previous  books.  The  Predicament  of 
Modern  Man  and  Foundations  for  Recon¬ 
struction  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  that, 
in  his  case  at  least,  small  books  may  be  very 
good  books.  This  is  likewise  borne  out  by 
the  present  volume.  Alternative  to  Futility, 
which  is  the  third  in  this  series. 

In  The  Predicament  of  Modern  Man,  Dr. 
Trueblood  analyzed  our  present  discontents, 
which  he  correctly  diagnosed  as  being 
ultimately  spiritual  in  character.  In  Founda¬ 
tions  for  Reconstruction  he  sought  to  specify 
the  lines  along  which  alone  true  rehabilita¬ 
tion  can  take  place.  Now,  in  this  present 
book — as  if  to  refute  the  current  dictum  that 
today  we  are  suffering  from  “a  paralysis  of 
analysis” — he  sets  forth  a  constructive  and 
practical  program  for  the  solution  of  our 
difficulties. 

Beginning  with  the  proposition  that  what 
is  tacking  primarily  today  is  a  sense  of 
purpose  in  life.  Dr.  Trueblood  goes  on  to  say 
that  “what  the  average  man  needs  is  a 
religious  faith  or  something  like  it” — and 
one  which,  moreover,  is  free  from  the  barbar¬ 
ities  and  ruthlessness  of  such  quasi-religions 
as  National  Socialism  or  Communism.  This 
faith  he  finds  in  Christianity;  so  it  is  with 
the  revival  of  genuine  Christian  faith  that 
the  bulk  of  the  book  concerns  itself. 

How  did  this  Christian  gospel  spread  when 
first  it  was  proclaimed  to  the  world?  It 
spread  not  by  the  organization  of  an  army 
or  the  writing  of  a  book,  but  by  the  forma- 
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tion  of  a  redemptive  society.  And  if  it  is  to 
be  revived  in  the  present-day  world,  it  will 
have  to  be  along  the  same  line.  The  creation 
of  such  a  redemptive  community — the  “Fel¬ 
lowship  of  the  Concerned,”  as  Dr.  Trueblood 
calls  it — would  be  a  reformation  not  from 
the  Church,  but  within  the  Church ;  and  this 
Fellowship  would  combine  traditional  loyal¬ 
ties  with  creative  experiment.  The  minimum 
conditions  of  membership  in  such  a  group 
are  five  in  number,  viz.,  commitment,  wit¬ 
ness,  fellowship,  vocation,  and  discipline. 

Already  several  promising  ventures  of 
this  kind  are  being  carried  on  within  the 
fold  of  the  Church.  The  Iona  Community  in 
Scotland  is  one,  the  Kirkridge  experiment 
in  northeast  Pennsylvania  is  another.  But 
many  more  such  groups  must  be  started,  be¬ 
fore  a  full-fledged  redemptive  society  can 
come  into  being  and  make  its  impact  widely 
felt.  The  creation  of  such  “cells”  is  one  of 
the  primary  tasks  of  committed  Christians 
today. 

Such  a  bald  summary  does  not  begin  to 
do  justice  to  Dr.  Trueblood’s  book.  Its  well- 
reasoned  argument  and  its  grace  of  expres¬ 
sion  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  by  those 
who  read  it  for  themselves.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  there  will  be  many  such;  for  this  is  a 
very  worthy  successor  to  the  other  two  fine 
volumes  in  Dr.  Trueblood’s  trilogy. 

Norman  Victor  Hope 

Psychology  for  Pastor  and  People, 
by  John  Sutherland  Bonnell.  Harper 
and  Brothers,  New  York,  1948.  Pp. 
225.  $2.50. 

As  is  well  known  in  religious  circles,  for 
some  years.  Dr.  John  S.  Bonnell,  minister 
of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  of 
New  York  City,  has  carried  on  a  highly 
important  ministry  of  personal  counselling 
among  his  parishioners  and  others.  In  an 
earlier  volume,  entitled  Pastoral  Psychiatry, 
published  in  1938,  he  has  given  some  ac¬ 
count  of  this  work,  its  methods  and  results. 
In  this  new  book,  Psychology  for  Pastor 
and  People,  which  contains  the  substance  of 
the  James  Sprunt  Lectures  delivered  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  Richmond, 
Virginia,  in  1943,  he  embodies  more  of  the 
fruits  of  his  personal  ministry  to  sick  souls. 

It  ought  to  be  said  at  once  that,  despite 
its  title,  this  book  is  much  more  for  “pastors” 


than  for  “people.”  That  is  to  say.  Dr.  Bon¬ 
nell  in  this  work  addresses  himself— as  was 
most  appropriate  in  a  series  of  lectures  given 
to  budding  ministers  in  a  theological  semi¬ 
nary — particularly  to  the  Christian  pastor. 
He  begins  by  pointing  out  the  urgent  need 
for  this  ministry  of  spiritual  counselling.  He 
then  goes  on  to  list  the  resources  which  the 
ministerial  counsellor  has  at  his  command, 
in  the  power  of  God  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ. 
The  third  chapter  specifies  the  personal 
qualities  which  the  counsellor  ought  to  pos¬ 
sess  :  “He  should  impress  people  as  a  strong, 
self-reliant  person,  with  notable  qualities 
of  leadership.  ...  He  will  carry  with  him  a 
consciousness  of  power,  and  by  his  words  and 
attitude  will  inspire  confidence  and  hope 
(p.  41).  Chapter  four  stresses  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  art  of  listening ;  chapter  five  deals 
with  the  technique  of  asking  questions.  In 
chapter  six  Dr.  Bonnell  gives  his  suggestions 
for  the  consulting-room,  its  location  and 
furnishings,  and  the  conduct  of  the  counsel¬ 
lor  while  in  it.  In  the  seventh  chapter  he 
points  out  the  wisdom  of  taking  no  one  for 
granted.  Chapter  eight  he  devotes  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  special  problems  of  child¬ 
hood  and  youth;  and  in  chapter  nine  he 
discusses  the  art  of  ministering  to  the  sick. 
The  tenth  and  final  chapter  sums  up  the 
whole  book  by  listing  what  Dr.  Bonnell  calls 
“Some  Principles  of  Counselling.” 

Dr.  Bonnell  is,  of  course,  uniquely  equipped 
— by  temperament,  upbringing,  study,  and  ex¬ 
perience — to  deal  with  this  important  theme ; 
and  in  the  judgment  of  the  present  reviewer 
his  book  will  be  most  valuable  to  ministers 
who  are  seeking  to  take  their  pastoral 
responsibilities  seriously.  For  one  thing,  Dr. 
Bonnell  very  properly  insists  that  pastors 
should  not  try  to  usurp  the  role  of  the 
psychiatrist,  but  should  concentrate  on  their 
distinctive  function  of  spiritual  counsellor. 
Again,  he  gives  sound  and  practical  advice 
to  ministers  as  to  how  they  can  exercise  this 
function  most  fruitfully.  Again,  in  an  ap¬ 
pendix  at  the  end  of  his  book  he  adds  a  care¬ 
fully  selected  bibliography  of  books  for 
further  study  of  the  subject,  and  an  article 
of  his  on  “How  To  Read  the  Bible.”  This 
article  outlines  a  concrete  plan  for  the  fruit¬ 
ful  study  of  this  “reverently  unread  volume”; 
and  so  helpful  is  it  that  more  than  two  mil¬ 
lion  copies,  in  a  shortened  form,  have  been 
distributed  by  the  American  Bible  Society  to 
service  men  and  women  and  civilians. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Bonnell’s  book 
will  have  the  circulation  it  so  richly  de- 
serves. 

Norman  Victor  Hope 

English  Dissent  under  the  Early 
Hanoverians,  by  Duncan  Coomer.  The 
Epworth  Press,  London,  1946.  Pp.  136. 
Six  Shillings. 

As  every  student  of  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  England  is  aware,  the  Noncon¬ 
formists  had  to  struggle  for  legal  recogni¬ 
tion  for  more  than  a  century  after  the 
Anglican  settlement  was  made  under  Queen 
Elizabeth.  In  1689,  however,  after  the 
“Glorious  Revolution,”  the  so-called  Tolera¬ 
tion  Act  was  passed  by  Parliament,  which 
gave  Dissenters  “a  position  of  freedom  from 
persecution  but  one  subject  to  irritating 
political  disabilities.” 

Mr.  Duncan  Coomer  in  this  book  tells  the 
story  of  how  the  English  Dissenting  groups 
fared  during  the  half-century  between  the 
Toleration  Act  of  1689  and  the  impact  of  the 
Methodist  movement  of  the  Wesleys  and 
Whitefield,  after  the  “evangelical  conversion” 
of  John  Wesley  in  1738. 

There  were  three  main  Nonconformist 
bodies  in  England  at  the  end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century — Presbyterians,  Congrega- 
tionalists  (or  Independents)  and  Baptists. 
These  last,  however,  were  divided  into  two 
quite  separate  groups.  Particular  Baptists 
and  General  Baptists ;  and  these  two  did  not 
unite  until  1891.  During  the  period  covered 
by  Mr.  Coomer’s  study,  the  Baptists  were 
not  of  great  importance  in  England,  either 
numerically  or  religiously.  But  the  Presby¬ 
terians  and  Independents  were  of  real  ac¬ 
count  in  the  national  religious  scene;  and  it 
is  instructive  to  reflect  on  the  different  ways 
in  which  they  developed  during  the  period 
under  consideration.  The  Presbyterians  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  Arian  in  doctrine;  and 
they  virtually  remained  that  way  until  the 
formation  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
England  in  1876.  The  Independents,  however 
— represented  by  men  like  the  hymn-writers 
Isaac  Watts  and  Philip  Doddridge — main¬ 
tained  a  solid  orthodoxy  in  theology,  thanks 
to  their  hymns  and  to  their  belief  in  a 
“gathered  church.”  Though  at  first  there 
was  some  opposition  on  their  part  to  the 
Methodist  movement — on  account  of  its  “en¬ 
thusiasm”  and  its  employment  of  lay 


preachers — their  religious  life  was  such  that 
eventually — by  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century — they  were  able  to  profit  from 
the  rich  evangelical  life  which  Methodism 
brought,  and  to  grow  into  that  great  political 
and  religious  movement  which  was  nine¬ 
teenth  century  Nonconformity. 

This  story  Mr.  Coomer  tells  with  knowl¬ 
edge  derived  from  primary  as  well  as  sec¬ 
ondary  sources;  and  though  his  treatment  is 
brief,  it  is  clear  and  orderly  and  therefore 
well  worthy  of  study  by  all  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  development  of  English  Dissent 
during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Norman  Victor  Hope 

The  American  Churches;  An  Inter¬ 
pretation,  by  William  Warren  Sweet. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press,  New  York 
and  Nashville,  1948.  Pp.  153.  $1.50. 

This  suggestive  little  book,  consisting  of 
Professor  Sweet’s  lectures  on  the  Beckly 
foundation  before  the  British  Methodist  Con¬ 
ference,  seeks  to  explain  why  the  American 
Churches  are  so  socially  minded.  The  seven 
chapters,  respectively,  deal  with  left-wing 
Protestant  influences,  the  frontier,  revival¬ 
ism,  denominational  dividedness,  the  Negro 
Churches,  Roman  Catholicism,  and  American 
activism.  If  some  of  the  material  is  only 
very  indirectly  related  to  the  announced  so¬ 
cial  theme,  the  departures  serve  to  round  out 
an  admirable  brief  sketch  of  American  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  a  whole. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
American  Christianity  is  that  here  the 
churches  and  principles  of  the  left-wing,  or 
Anabaptist  tradition,  of  the  Protestant  Refor¬ 
mation  are  proportionately  far  stronger  than 
in  Europe.  In  emphasizing  this  all  scholars 
today  agree,  but  when  the  author  claims  that 
“all  the  great  conceptions  for  which  Ameri¬ 
can  democracy  stands”  came  out  of  the  left 
wing  of  the  Reformation  (p.  15)  he  does 
less  than  justice  to  the  Enlightenment  with 
its  classical  and  secular  roots  as  one  of  the 
basic  sources  of  American  democracy.  The 
author  points  out  that  here  in  America — even 
among  communions  having  more  “churchly” 
traditions — the  “voluntary  society”  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  church  is  dominant,  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  pervasive  influence  among  us 
of  the  Protestant  left  wing. 

The  success  or  failure  of  churches  on  the 
frontier,  says  Professor  Sweet,  was  the  fac- 
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tor  that  decided  whether  they  were  to  be 
large  or  small,  national  or  merely  sectional. 
And,  he  adds,  it  was  precisely  those  churches 
which  were  most  active  and  successful  on 
the  frontier  which  later  became  the  most 
vigorous  exponents  of  the  social  gospel — the 
Baptists,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Disci¬ 
ples,  and  Congregationalists.  He  finds  one 
explanation  of  the  amazing  growth  of  Meth¬ 
odism  in  the  fact  that  it  built  no  ecclesias¬ 
tical  or  theological  fences.  “There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  distinctive  Methodist  theology.” 

There  is  need  of  the  author’s  reminder  that 
the  American  Great  Awakening  did  not  de¬ 
rive  from  the  revivals  led  by  Edwards  or 
Wesley,  but  antedated  both.  A  Methodist 
himself,  Professor  Sweet  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  “all  the  great  colonial  revival¬ 
ists  were  Calvinists  until  Methodism  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  final  phase”  (p.  24),  and 
that  “in  the  history  of  American  revivalism 
by  far  the  largest  number  of  famous  revival¬ 
ists  have  been  either  Presbyterians  or  Con¬ 
gregationalists”  (p.  57)-  But  their  Calvinism 
was  a  Calvinism  very  much  colored  by  pie¬ 
tism.  Revivalism  tended  to  simplify  and  per¬ 
sonalize  theology.  The  author  distinguishes 
between  a  Presbyterian-Congregational  ra¬ 
tional,  more  aristocratic  revivalism  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  few  and  a  Methodist-Baptist-Dis- 
ciple  emotional,  more  democratic  revivalism 
appealing  to  the  many.  Like  Maxson,  Ge- 
wehr,  and  others,  he  emphasizes  the  democ¬ 
ratizing  influence  of  revivalism.  Revivalism 
was  also  an  educational  influence,  being  the 
direct  cause  of  the  founding  of  five  of  the 
nine  colonial  colleges,  and  of  very  many  of 
those  founded  between  the  Revolution  and 
the  Civil  War.  Camp  meetings  began  under 
Presbyterian  auspices  but  were  largely  taken 
over  by  Methodists,  though  never  becoming 
an  official  Methodist  institution.  Professor 
Sweet,  who  has  given  extended  study  to  both 
revivalism  and  frontier  Christianity,  says 
that  on  the  frontier  there  was  more  of  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  and  less  of  mere  emo¬ 
tionalism  than  is  sometimes  supposed.  The 
rapid  decline  of  revivalism  after  the  Civil 
War  is  explained  as  the  result  of  the  new 
cultural  and  social  climate  which  produced 
a  new  emphasis  on  education,  refinement,  and 
dignity.  Meanwhile,  revivalistic  sects  have 
been  increasingly  successful  in  reaching  those 
untouched  by  the  middle-class  churches.  Fail¬ 
ure  to  reach  these  elements  is,  as  he  notes,  a 


growing  cause  of  concern  in  the  leading 
Protestant  bodies. 

Most  American  denominational  divisions 
had  their  roots  in  social  and  cultural  dif¬ 
ferences  rather  than  in  disputes  about  doc¬ 
trine  and  polity.  Denominational  divisions  are 
given  credit  as  the  chief  factor  in  producing 
American  religious  liberty.  Therefore  the  au¬ 
thor  would  rather  see  church  union  in  Amer¬ 
ica  produce  a  few  large  rival  churches  than 
one  dominant  majority  body.  He  finds  theo¬ 
logical  education  today — even  in  the  denomi¬ 
national  seminaries  of  Methodists,  Baptists, 
Presbyterians,  Disciples,  and  Congregational¬ 
ists — largely  interdenominational  in  charac- 
ter. 

In  discussing  Roman  Catholicism  the  au¬ 
thor  speaks  a  strong  and  sympathetic  word 
regarding  Protestant  alarm  over  Catholic 
political  pressure  in  world  affairs.  He  is 
generous,  however,  in  acknowledging  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  Catholicism  in  curbing  lawless¬ 
ness  in  the  urban  areas  where  its  chief 
strength  lies. 

In  his  chapter  on  activism,  the  author  leaps 
to  the  defense  of  American  theology  against 
critics,  European  and  American,  who  have 
spoken  disparagingly  of  it.  But  this  distin¬ 
guished  attorney  for  the  defense  presents  no 
new  evidence,  and  many  will  still  feel  that 
his  client  cannot  be  entirely  acquitted.  He  is 
highly  critical  of  the  crisis  theology  which 
he  considers  “entirely  out  of  step  with  the 
American  tradition,”  adding  that  “such  a 
theology  ...  is  not  at  home  even  in  a  con¬ 
fused  and  groping  America.” 

This  book  can  be  heartily  recommended 
to  the  pastor  or  layman  as  a  brief  populari¬ 
zation  by  a  leading  authority  of  the  best  re¬ 
cent  scholarship  on  many  aspects  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Christianity. 

Lefferts  A.  Loetscher 

A  Short  History  of  the  Far  East, 
by  Kenneth  Scott  Latourette.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1947. 
Pp.  665,  with  6  maps.  $6.00. 

This  is  an  over-all  picture  from  the  pen 
of  the  distinguished  Yale  professor.  The 
story  of  India,  China,  Japan,  the  East  In¬ 
dies,  and  the  lesser  lands  of  the  Far  East, 
is  brought  down  from  the  dawn  of  history 
to  the  present  time.  The  work  is  impressive 
in  its  simplicity  of  approach,  wide  sweep, 
depth  of  analysis,  lack  of  bias,  and  dispas- 
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sionate  concentration  on  the  several  themes 
as  they  are  introduced.  Geography,  dynastic 
chronology,  and  historic  details  are  kept  un¬ 
der  control  whereas  the  primary  concern  of 
the  narrative  continues  to  the  end  to  be  with 
the  fundamental  issues  of  culture,  religion, 
and  society  both  in  the  pre-  and  post-Occi¬ 
dental  periods.  Bibliographies,  of  selected  and 
accessible  character,  mark  the  end  of  every 
chapter  and  the  reader  is  free  from  the  dis¬ 
tracting  presence  of  footnotes  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page.  An  admirable  introductory  man¬ 
ual  on  the  Far  East  is  thereby  provided. 

Edward  J.  Jurji 

The  Heathens:  Primitive  Man  and 
His  Religions,  by  William  Howells. 
Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1948.  Pp.  306.  $3.75. 

The  author  who  is  Associate  Professor  of 
Anthropology  at  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  turns  his  attention  in  this  book  to  the 
social  usefulness  of  the  many  and  varied 
manifestations  of  religion  among  the  primi¬ 
tive  societies.  If  the  reader  would  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  Professor  Howells’  aim 
is  to  deal  with  his  subject  apart  from  philos¬ 
ophy,  ethics,  and  religion,  the  central  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  volume  will  not  come  as  a  shock. 
It  must  be  stated,  nevertheless,  that  through¬ 
out  the  book  religion  is  viewed  as  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  man.  The  treatment  is  scholarly, 
humorous,  and  skeptical.  It  offers  what  may 
be  described  as  a  “scientific”  exposition  of 
religious  behavior.  No  one  who  is  interested 
in  a  Christian  interpretation  of  religion,  espe¬ 
cially  in  its  primitive  expression,  will  want 
to  overlook  this  work. 

Edward  J.  Jurji 

This  Atomic  Age  and  the  Word  of 
God,  by  Wilbur  M.  Smith.  W.  A. 
Wilde  Co.,  Boston,  1948.  Pp.  363. 
$3.00. 

With  hundreds  of  fellow-ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  Dr.  Wilbur  M.  Smith  felt  compelled, 
after  Hiroshima,  to  preach  on  H  Peter  3:10- 
14.  Out  of  his  initial  sermon  grew  a  message 
which  was  published  in  a  thirty-page  booklet 
of  which  50,000  copies  were  soon  exhausted. 
The  timeliness  of  the  message  thus  became 
so  obvious  to  the  author  that  he  enlarged 
the  original  booklet  into  the  volume  now  un¬ 
der  consideration. 


Some  of  us  have  already  grown  so  weary 
of  the  A  bomb  theme  and  of  the  ways  it  has 
been  seized  upon  to  become  the  occasion  of 
platitudes,  that  we  should  not  be  amiss  in 
stating  first  what  the  present  book  is  not.  It 
is  not  a  history  of  recent  developments  of 
atomic  energy,  although  such  are  given  due 
consideration.  It  is  not  a  dramatic  rehearsal 
of  the  story  of  Hiroshima  and  Bikini.  It  is 
emphatically  not  a  recital  of  the  horrors 
brought  about  by  the  early  use  of  the  atomic 
bomb.  As  current  events  move  more  rapidly 
than  do  the  printers  of  books,  one  need  hard¬ 
ly  add  that  the  author  does  not  aim  at  pro¬ 
posing  some  plan  for  the  control  of  atomic 
energy.  Besides,  no  one  would  ever  expect 
Wilbur  Smith  to  conclude  such  a  weighty 
argument  by  merely  advocating  basic  legis¬ 
lation  so-called. 

An  enormous  amount  of  the  best  litera¬ 
ture  and  scientific  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  at  hand  is  here  brought  to  a  head,  then 
read  in  the  context  of  Bible  teaching.  Truly 
the  atomic  bomb  demands  biblical  phrases  in 
its  description  and  the  Biblical  pattern  for 
its  supreme  reference.  One  is  also  amazed  at 
the  amount  of  early  Church  literature  on 
the  concept  of  atoms  handed  down  by  early 
Greek  philosophers.  Our  physical  universe 
was  clearly  seen  by  the  Church  Fathers  to 
have  “a  direct  and  powerful  relation  to  the 
conceptions  one  holds  of  God  and  the  work 
of  God.  It  is  so  today,”  concludes  the  author 
on  this  point,  (p.  95-) 

The  historical  survey  having  been  brought 
down  to  our  time,  a  clear  and  up-to-date 
presentation  of  the  atomic  structure  and  of 
the  meaning  of  nuclear  fission,  pertinently 
introduces  the  Biblical  outlook  on  the  whole 
issue  of  atomic  energy.  The  author’s  ap¬ 
proach  is  that  of  the  Fundamentalist.  Thus 
the  prediction  of  Peter  regarding  the  final 
dissolution  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  leads 
to  an  interpretation  and  use  of  his  description 
of  the  final  conflagration.  Variations  on 
“Ouranos :  Uranus :  Uranium”  open  up  the 
theme  of  world  dictatorship. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fantastic  pos¬ 
sibilities  today  discernible  in  the  availability 
of  a  new  power  which  baffles  the  imagination, 
have  brought  to  an  abrupt  end  the  scoffing 
and  ridicule  heaped  upon  eschatological  im¬ 
agery  by  the  superficial  optimism  of  a  post- 
Victorian  age.  Such  phrases  as  “in  the  caves 
and  rocks  of  the  mountains,”  or  “men’s  hearts 
failing  them  for  fear”  could  be  better  laughed 
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off  decades  ago  than  they  could  in  our  day 
and  age.  We  are  recovering  a  fresh  under¬ 
standing  of  what  was  meant  by  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah’s  “punishment  of  eternal  fire.” 
And  there  is  surely  a  new  urgency  experi¬ 
enced  with  regard  to  our  need  for  regenera¬ 
tion  and  victory  in  Christ,  by  those  who 
come  with  Dr.  Smith  to  the  realization  that 
time  may  be  short. 

Yet,  all  such  conclusions  are  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  resourcefulness  of  a  dramatic 
preacher.  The  treatment  is  from  beginning 
to  end  free  from  emotionalism.  Rather,  a 
sense  of  urgency  arises  from  the  total  effect 
of  a  thoroughgoing  presentation  of  hard 
facts. 

This  reviewer  who  had  recently  to  go 
through  the  same  material  in  preparation  for 
a  graduate  course  on  the  philosophy  of  sci¬ 
ence,  is  most  favorably  impressed  by  the  evi¬ 
dent  relevance  of  Dr.  Smith  s  approach  to 
available  source  material.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  richly  documented  volume  has  now 
become  in  our  circles  the  standard  work  on 
an  extremely  complicated  and  highly  techni¬ 
cal  subject.  Apart  from  its  timeliness,  it 
shows  to  what  extent  a  well-informed  intel¬ 
lectual  honesty  may  go  hand  in  hand  with 
an  unreserved  commitment  to  the  reliability 
of  the  Word  of  God,  and  be  the  gainer 
thereby. 

Fifty  additional  pages  bring  together  most 
useful  information  in  search  of  which  one 
might  spend  precious  time  in  vain — i.e.,  a 
table  of  the  elements;  data  on  the  United 
Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  its 
personnel.  A  last  appendix  “The  Enduring 
Message  of  Apocalyptic”  from  the  pen  of 
Professor  H.  H.  Rowley  of  the  University 
College  of  North  Wales,  echoes  our  author’s 
most  earnest  treatment.  Scriptural  passages, 
subjects  and  persons  are  conveniently  in¬ 
dexed.  ^ 

Emile  Cailliet 

A  Book  of  Worship  for  Free 
Churches,  General  Council  of  Congre- 
gational-Christian  Churches,  Oxford 
University  Press,  N.Y.,  1948.  sm.  8 
VO.,  $1.50. 

A  work  about  the  size  of  our  own  good 
B  C.W.,  but  not  quite  so  handsome  or  so 
expensiU.  Such  books  often  seem  much 
alike.  At  present  we  shall  think  about  minor 
differences.  The  new  book  excels  in  prefaces 


to  various  parts,  especially  the  general  in¬ 
troduction  (brief)  about  “Symbolism  in 
Worship.”  Another  brief  statement  explains 
the  meaning  of  Lent ;  a  third  deals  with  the 
uses  of  a  Lectionary.  The  point  of  view  is 
that  of  liberal  evangelicalism,  though  never 
combative.  The  editors  draw  freely  and  wise¬ 
ly  from  other  such  works,  including  our  own 
B.C.W. 

In  addition  to  orders  for  various  services, 
as  in  our  own  B.C-IV.,  this  new  work  con¬ 
tains  suggested  orders  for  Vespers;  a  candle¬ 
light  service  for  Christmas  Eve,  and  a  serv¬ 
ice  for  the  next  morning;  a  service  for 
Maundy  Thursday,  and  two  for  Good  Fri¬ 
day,  one  of  them  for  a  three-hour  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  Seven  Words;  a  Marriage 
Service  followed  by  the  Sacrament;  the 
dedication  of  officers  and  teachers  in  the 
church  school;  the  commissioning  of  foreign 
missionaries ;  with  five  orders  for  the  Civil 
Year,  including  Rural  Life  Sunday  and  a 
Harvest  Festival.  Doubtless  we  have  too 
many  special  services,  but  all  of  these  or¬ 
ders  will  prove  useful,  or  at  least  suggestive. 

The  new  book  as  a  whole  pleases  me. 
Here  and  there,  as  an  old-line  Presbyterian, 

I  should  stress  different  truths,  theologically ; 
e.g.,  about  the  baptism  of  infants.  But  I  find 
little  to  cause  a  shaking  of  the  head,  and 
much  to  make  it  nod.  The  editors,  with 
Dr.  Boynton  Merrill,  of  Columbus,  as  lead¬ 
er,  know  their  business  well.  The  reviewer 
thinks  that  every  pastor  should  have  two  or 
three  of  these  works,  including  this  one,  and 
the  Methodist  Book  of  Worship  for  Home 
and  Church,  which  sells  for  seventy-five 
cents.  Helpful  in  a  different  way  is  Prayers 
for  Services,  by  M.  P.  Noyes,  Scribner, 
194s,  large  8vo.,  296  pp.,  $2.50. 

How  should  the  pastor  use  these  books? 
Answers  differ  widely.  The  reviewer  rec¬ 
ommends  that  a  young  man  use  them  often, 
and  other  devotional  works,  to  prime  the 
pump.  No  one  can  object,  occasionally,  to 
the  reading  of  a  short  prayer  early  in  the 
service,  or  occasionally,  to  the  reading  of  a 
longer  prayer  later  in  a  special  service.  But 
some  of  us  still  look  on  “free  prayer”  as  the 
ideal.  That  calls  for  a  pastoral  prayer  with 
a  man’s  eyes  both  closed,  and  his  heart  open 
as  his  words  flow  out  in  streams  of  bless¬ 
ing.  Let  the  main  prayer  be  pastoral! 

Who  that  has  gone  through  a  communion 
service  with  prayers  from  the  heart  of  a 
man  filled  with  unction,  or  a  service  of  ordi- 
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nation,  can  rest  content  with  the  sort  of 
words  that  come  from  far  away  and  long  ago, 
words  that  cover  everything  and  touch  noth¬ 
ing?  No  one  feels  so  about  the  prayers  in  a 
liturgical  church.  The  author  of  a  Baptist 
book  recommending  liturgical  prayers  has 
recently  become  an  Episcopal  priest,  consist¬ 
ently.  But  as  long  as  we  maintain  member¬ 
ship  in  a  church  that  has  always  gloried  in 
freedom  of  worship,  let  us  continue  to  pray 
in  the  good  New  Testament  fashion.  In  all 
the  New  Testament,  according  to  experts, 
no  one  has  ever  found  a  liturgical  prayer. 
Free  Worship  means  freedom  to  use  forms, 
or  not  to  use  them.  “Where  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  is,  there  is  freedom.” 

Andrew  W.  Blackwood 

Finding  God  Through  Christ,  by 
Charles  Edward  Forlines.  Abingdon- 
Cokesbury,  New  York.  1947.  Pp.  207. 
$2.00. 

Few  memorials  to  a  worthy  man  are  more 
useful  and  fitting  than  a  posthumous  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  finer  products  of  his  thinking 
and  devotion.  The  Class  of  1944  of  West¬ 
minster  Theological  Seminary,  Westminster, 
Maryland,  has  made  possible  such  a  perma¬ 
nent  memorial  to  their  late  President  and 
former  beloved  teacher,  Charles  Edward 
Forlines. 

In  fifteen  carefully  selected  lectures  and 
sermons,  this  volume  gives  us  many  new 
and  unusual  insights  into  what  have  come 
to  be  regarded  as  well-known  elements  of 
the  Christian  faith.  The  most  commendatory 
feature  of  this  series,  however,  is  not  the 
author’s  ability  to  deal  with  more  obscure 
and  underlying  currents  of  thought,  but  his 
great  faith  and  his  obviously  sincere  ap¬ 
preciation  of  eternal  values.  As  his  biog¬ 
rapher  writes,  “He  had  the  unusual  power 
to  grasp  great  truths  and  to  give  them  sim¬ 
ple  and  plain  explanations.”  And  this,  added 
to  the  fact  that  “for  him  God  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  real,”  made  him  one  of  the  most  effec- 
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tive  teachers  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
America. 

With  this  type  of  volume,  a  reviewer  finds 
adequate  appraisal  rather  difficult  because  the 
manuscripts  were  originally  gathered  to¬ 
gether  without  any  suggestion  even  of  title 
or  arrangement.  The  material  falls  into  two 
general  groups.  The  first  consists  of  a  series 
of  brief  lectures  on  the  revelation  of  God  in 
Christ.  The  second  is  composed  of  baccalau¬ 
reate  sermonettes,  which  President  Forlines 
delivered  between  1935  and  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1944.  The  first  section  is  by  far  the 
better  and  is  worth  the  purchase  price  of  the 
whole  book. 

At  the  outset,  one  finds  a  wide  disparity  in 
the  quality  of  the  author’s  treatment  of  these 
somewhat  miscellaneous  themes.  Under  head¬ 
ings  such  as  “The  Plain  Man,”  “Vanity  of 
Secular  Hope,”  “Christianity,”  and  “Higher 
Criticism,”  the  author  is  at  his  best,  whereas 
the  chapters  on  “Amos  and  Hosea,”  “Resur¬ 
rection,”  and  “Vision  and  Life”  are  disap¬ 
pointingly  ordinary.  In  fact,  the  whole  of 
the  second  part  is  of  value  only  to  former 
students  as  mementos  never  to  be  divorced 
from  the  personality  of  the  speaker  or  the 
contemporary  situation. 

For  two  reasons  in  particular  this  volume 
commends  itself  to  us :  First,  in  his  dis¬ 
courses,  the  author  never  loses  sight  of  Mr. 
Average-man,  nor  fails  to  take  cognizance 
of  his  limitations  or  possibilities.  He  aims  not 
to  present  theological  verities  in  academic 
isolation,  but  to  bring  them  to  bear  with  fit¬ 
ting  and  startling  impact  upon  personal  rela¬ 
tionships.  Here,  it  is  his  method  that  is 
worthy  of  notice  and  study.  Second,  his 
chapter  on  “Vanity  of  Secular  Hope”  shows 
to  advantage  how  a  devoted  mind,  well- 
stored  with  facts  about  many  fields  of  ex¬ 
perience,  could  delineate  the  higher  possibil¬ 
ities  of  science,  economics,  and  politics,  when 
God  is  included  in  the  picture.  Here,  one 
commends  his  ability  to  present  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  facts  under  the  unifying  spell  of  his 
great  conviction. 


Donald  Macleod 
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ROBERT  ELLIOTT  SPEER 


September  10,  1867 
November  1947 


Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 


I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course, 
I  have  kept  the  faith.  ' 

Thanks  be  to  God  who  giveth  us  the  victory  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

None  other  Lamb,  none  other  Name, 

None  other  Hope  in  Heaven  or  earth  or  sea. 
None  other  Hiding  Place  from  guilt  and  shame. 
None  beside  Thee. 

Lord,  Thou  art  Life,  though  I  be  dead; 

Love’s  Fire  Thou  art,  however  cold  I  be; 

Nor  heaven  have  I,  nor  place  to  lay  my  head. 

Nor  home,  but  Thee. 


• — Christina  Rossetti 


Quoted  by  R.E.S.  the  last  time  he  spo\e  in  public — 
Pough\eepsie,  Tsfetc  Tor\,  T^ovember  S,  1947. 


O  God  our  Father,  we  who  are  children  of  time 
come  to  Thee  who  art  above  time.  For  us  the  days 
that  are  past  are  past  beyond  recall  and  what  we  have 
written  on  life’s  page  we  may  not  erase.  But  our  past 
is  still  present  to  Thee  and  Thou  canst  undo  what  is 
beyond  our  power  to  change.  Thou  canst  restore  the 
wasted  years.  And  we  bring  them  to  Thee — all  the 
time  past  of  our  lives.  Take  it  into  Thy  moulding 
hands.  What  was  amiss,  do  Thou  amend.  What  was 
faulty,  do  thou  fulfil.  We  bless  Thee  for  forgiveness 
but  we  ask  for  more,  even  that  Thou  shouldst  annul 
the  evil  that  we  have  done  and  accomplish  the  good 
in  which  we  failed.  We  thank  Thee  that  Thou  art 
ever  open  to  our  cry,  that  none  can  come  to  Thee  too 
late,  that  the  door  of  the  Father’s  house  is  never  closed 
to  any  child  who  would  come  home.  Father,  we  come 
bringing  our  marred  lives  for  Thy  remaking,  our 
stained  hands  for  Thy  cleansing,  our  tired  feet  for 
Thy  rest,  our  wearied  hearts  for  Thy  peace. 

R.  E.  S. 


After  this  it  was  noised  abroad  that  Mr.  Valiant-for- 
Truth  was  taken  with  a  Summons  by  the  same  Post  as 
the  other,  and  had  this  for  a  Token  that  the  Summons 
was  true.  That  his  Pitcher  was  bro\en  at  the  Fountain. 
When  he  understood  it,  he  called  for  his  Friends,  and 
told  them  of  it.  Then  said  he,  I  am  going  to  my 
Fathers,  and  tho’  with  great  diflEculty  I  am  got  hither, 
yet  now  I  do  not  repent  me  of  all  the  Trouble  I  have 
been  at  to  arrive  where  I  am.  My  Sword  I  give  to 
him  that  shall  succeed  me  in  my  Pilgrimage,  and  my 
Courage  and  Skill  to  him  that  can  get  it.  My  Marks 


and  Scars  I  carry  with  me,  to  be  a  witness  for  me 
that  I  have  fought  his  Battles  who  now  will  be  my 
Rewarder.  When  the  day  that  he  must  go  hence  was 
come,  many  accompanied  him  to  the  Riverside,  into 
which  as  he  went  he  said.  Death,  where  is  thy  Sting? 
And  as  he  went  down  deeper  he  said.  Grave,  where  is 
thy  Victory?  So  he  passed  over,  and  all  the  Trumpets 
sounded  for  him  on  the  other  side. 

— John  Bunyan 


But  the  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hands  of 
God,  and  there  shall  no  torment  touch  them.  In  the 
sight  of  the  unwise  they  seemed  to  die;  and  their 
departure  is  taken  for  sorrow,  and  their  going  from 
us  to  be  utter  destruction;  but  thev  are  in  peace.  For, 
though  they  be  chastised  in  the  sight  of  men,  yet  is 
their  hope  full  of  immortality,  and  having  been  a 
little  chastised  they  shall  be  greatly  rewarded,  for  God 
proved  them,  and  found  them  worthy  for  Himself.  As 
gold  in  a  furnace  hath  He  tried  them,  and  received 
them  as  a  burnt  offering.  .  .  .  They  that  put 

their  trust  in  Him  shall  understand  the  truth:  and 
such  as  be  faithful  in  love  shall  abide  with  Him:  for 
grace  and  mercy  is  to  His  saints,  and  He  hath  care 
for  His  elect.  .  .  .  The  righteous  shall  live  for¬ 
evermore;  their  reward  also  is  with  the  Lord,  and  the 
care  of  them  is  with  the  most  High.  Therefore  shall 
they  receive  a  glorious  kingdom,  and  a  .  .  .  crown 

from  the  Lord’s  hand;  for  with  His  right  hand  shall 
He  cover  them  and  with  His  arm  shall  He  protect  them. 

• — The  Wisdom  of  Solomon 
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_  Bu  ttOROt  RICHMOND  GR05E 


Week-End  Editorial 

Robert  Elliott  Speer 

Septcmhpr  Ifl,  1867  —  Novemhpr  23,  1947 

Now  only  John  R,  Mott  remains,  of  those  young  men 
who,  just  before  the  turn  of  the  century  began  to  bring  new 
life  into  the  whole  of  Protestant  Christianity  in  America, 
by  giving  it  a  new  world  vision  and  by  consolidating  that 
vision  into  organizations  and  activities  carrying  Protestant 
Christianity  and  its  gospel  into  the  whole  wide  world.  The 
Student  Volunteer  movement,  the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
the  World  Student  Christian  Federation,  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Missionary  Council,  (which  next  year  in  Amsterdam 
will  have  at  last  developed  into  the  World  Council  of 
Churches)  arc  but  the  most  spectacular  of  the  concrete 
achievements  of  Ecumenical  Protestantism  which  trace  their 

origin  to  the  Chri.stfan  convfction  nnd  of  m  fow 

young  men  in  the  gay  nineties  in  America. 

When  Robert  Wilder  (founder  of  the  Student  Volunteer 
Movement)  associated  with  him,  young  John  Mott,  Cornell 
’88,  and  young  Robert  Speer,  Princeton,  '89,  a  new  era  in 
the  Protestant  Churches  of  America  began.  Wilder  is  dead. 
At  80  years  of  age,  Robert  Speer  entered  into  his  reward 
on  November  23rd  last.  Only  John  Mott  remains,  at  82,  the 
last  of  the  giants  of  the  modern  Protestant  Missionary 
movement.  , 

Robert  Elliott  Speer  was  born  in  Huntingdon  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  on  September  10,  1867  and  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  University  in  1889  with  the  highest  honors  at¬ 
tained  academically  by  any  undergraduate  up  to  that  time 
and  for  many  years  afterward.  Handsome,  over  six  feet 
tall,  strong,  an  athlete,  attractive  in  personal  contact,  as  in 
public  address,  he  intended  entering  the  Presbyterian  min¬ 
istry  and  matriculated  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
in  18.90  to  prepare  him.self  for  that  calling. 

My  mother,  only  a  few  years  his  junior  in  age,  recalls 
from  her  girlhood  the  deep  and  vital  impression  Robert 
Speer  made  on  her  whole  generation  as.  while  still  a  stu¬ 
dent  himself,  he  was  addressing  large  voung  people’s  gath¬ 
erings  all  over  the  country  in  behalf  of  the  Student  Volun¬ 
teer  Movement  for  foreign  missions. 

In  1891  he  interrupted  his  unfinished  theological  edu¬ 
cation  to  become  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  was  the  only  posi¬ 
tion  he  ever  held,  retiring  in  1937  after  49  years  of  service 
which  saw  that  Board  grow  under  his  leadership  to  be  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  effective  missionary  boards  in 
existence. 

Although  most  people  thought  Robert  Speer  must  be 
a  minister;  (no  one  was  a  more  popular  preacher  before 
college  and  church  congregations  for  over  30  years)  and 
although  he  had  received  among  many  other  honorary  de¬ 
grees,  a  Doctorate  of  Divinity  from  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  1910,  he  remained  a  Presbyterian  layman,  an 
elder,  and  was  never  ordained  to  the  ministry.  In  1927, 
however,  he  was  elected  tb  the  highest  office  in  his  church, 
that  of  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembl}'. 

Although  Robert  Speer  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
development  of  a  denominational  missionary  effort,  he  was 
always  in  the  forefront  of  interdenominational  movements. 
At  his  retirement  in  1937,  he  was  a  member  of  some  30 
committees  and  interchurch  organizations.  He  served  as 
.one  of  the  earl.v  presidents  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  and  could  be  counted  on 
always  to  give  himself  whole-heartedly  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  united  Protestantism. 

With  the  weight  of  administrative  duties  carried  con¬ 
stantly  almost  from  boyhood,  one  could  have  forgiven  Rob¬ 
ert  Speer  if  his  scholarly  and  intellectual  attainments  had 
been  allowed  to  suffer.  But.  all  during  those  years  of  in¬ 
numerable  meetings  of  committees  and  boards,  he  read 
avidly  and  constantly.  Books  were  as  necessary  to  him  as 
food.  A  half  dozen  a  week  was  his  re.gular  quota  for  years 
on  end.  And  these  books  were  read  for  a  purpose.  Out 
of  them  and  out  of  his  active  experience  as  a  missionary 
executive  and  a  church  leader,  he  wrote  36  books,  the  titles 
of  which  are  listed  in  his  biographical  sketch  in  Who’s  Who 
in  America,  ranging  from  “The  Man  Christ  Jesus  pub¬ 
lished  in  1896,  to  “Five  Minutes  A  Day”  a  book  of  daily 
devotions  published  in  1943.  They  range  from  theological 
writings  such  as  “The  Finality  of  Jesus  Christ  19.33,  through 
missionary  biography,  as.  “Sir  James  Ewing”  1928  to  mis¬ 
sionary  theory  as  in  “Missionary  Principles  and  Practice’ 
1902,  to  international  politics,  “Christianity  and  the  Na¬ 
tions”  1910,  to  sociological  studies  such  as  “Race  and  Race 
Relations”  1924,  to  the  inspirational  monograph,  hardly 
more  than  a  pamphlet,  called  “One  Girl’s  Influence”  1914, 
which  was  still  being  read  in  student  circles  when  I  was 
in  college  10  years  later. 

This  prodigious  literary  output  was  never  shallow  and 
never  careless.  It  was  all  aimed  at  the  central  purpose  of 

Robert  Speer  was  a  conservative  in  Theology.  Never¬ 
theless  it  was  he  who  bore  the  brunt  of  much  bigoted 
Fundamentalist  attack  within  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
the  mid-twenties  and  more  than  any  one  man  held  that 
church  together  and  kept  it  in  its  best  tradition  of  both 
intellectual  integrity  and  evangelical  piety. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  no  layman  ever  gave  such 
outstanding  leadership  to  any 

time  and  that  with  Methodist  layman  John  R.  Mott,  Rob¬ 
ert  Speer  stands  at  the  top  of  those  responsible  for  Pjoduc- 
ine  under  God  tbe  Ecumenical  Movement  towards  the 
awakening  and  reunion  and  Catholicity  of  Protestantism 
which  most  Protestants  regard  as  the  most  hopeful  trend 
to  Chrintolom 


CHURCHMAN  AFIELD 


tfK.  KVnENB  CARSOM  BI.AKIS 

Church  Towel 

President  Truman 
Stresses  Religious 
Heritage 

Five  Prostestant  leaders  who 
visited  the  White  House  last  week 
reported  that  President  Truman 
"strongly  feels  a  need  for  the 
united  support  of  all  the  moral 
and  religious  forces  of  the  nation 
and  the  world"  in  efforts  for  a 
lasting  peace. 

The  consensus  of  American 
churchmen  is  that  the  President 
seems  to  be  going  out  of  his  way 
not  only  to  stress  the  religious 
bases  of  American  democracy,  but 
to  urge  a  hand-in-hand  approach 
by  religious  loaders  of  all  faiths  in 
meeting  postwar  problems. 

Mr.  Truman  has  probably  at¬ 
tended  more  church  ceremonies 
than  any  other  President  in  re¬ 
cent  history.  In  addition,  he  has 
sent  numerous  messages  to  gather¬ 
ings  of  the  Prostestant.  Catholic 
and  Jew  sh  faiths  endorsing  en¬ 
terprises  of  a  religious  nature.  He 
has  *3150  taken  frequent  counsel 
with  church  representatives  on 
issues  which  have  a  religious, 
moral  or  humanitarian  aspect. 

One  of  the  President’s  oft-re¬ 
pealed  themes  is  that  Americans 
should  not  only  be  conscious  of 
their  religious  heritage,  but  should 
give  generous  support  to  their  re¬ 
ligious  institutions,  especially  In 
efforts  to  relieve  hunger  and  dis¬ 
tress  ab'oad. 

In  his  Thanksgiving  Day  proc¬ 
lamation.  Mr.  Truman  appealed 
for  .  pport  of  overseas  relief  ef¬ 
forts  sponsored  by  religious  and 
other  welfare  agencies.  He  made 
the  same  plea  in  a  message  to  the 
National  Stewardship  Conference 
in  Washington.  D.  C.,  adding  that 
the  lack  of  progress  in  the  moral 
and  financial  support  that  has 
been  forthcoming  for  our  re¬ 
ligious.  educational  and  welfare 
institutions”  is  a  cause  for  concern 

One  of  the  President's  most 
significant  church-directed  state¬ 
ments  was  his  message  to  the 
Third  World  Convention  of 
Churches  of  Christ  (Disciples)  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y..  in  which  he  clearly 
warned  of  the  threat  of  Com¬ 
munism  to  America’s  spiritual 
integrity.  Declaring  that  "under 
the  Christian  conception  of  society, 
the  state  is  the  servant  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  never  the  master,”  he 
asserted  that  "under  dictatorship, 
no  matter  what  name  it  assumes, 
the  individual  has  no  rights.” 

The  President  is  obviously  in¬ 
terested  in  making  Americans  as 
religion-conscious  as  possible. 

As  honorary  chairman  of  Na¬ 
tional  Brotherhood  Week,  which 
begins  Feb.  22  next,  President 
Truman  issued  a  message  reiter¬ 
ating  his  constant  plea  for  unity 
between  all  faiths  in  meeting  com¬ 
mon  problems,  He  urged  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  think  deeply  about  the 
principles  of  brotherhood  and  “to 
promote  their  application  to  all 
human  relationships  throughout 
the  year." 

President  Truman's  attitude  to¬ 
ward  religion  seems  particularly 
well  expressed  in  his  recent  letter 
to  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
endorsing  its  Church  Attendance 
Cru  de. 

“In  a  world  of  suspicion  and 
hatred  and  endless  conflict  of 
policy.”  the  President  declared, 
"we  sometimes  lose  sight  of  those 
spiritual  principles  by  which  our 
ancestors  lived.  What  a  blessing 
it  would  be  if  through  this  church- 
going  crusade  we  could  recapture 
some  of  the  unshaken  loyalty  to 
God  to  which  they  bore  such 
faithful  witness.  If  we  remain  true 
to  the  spirit  of  our  fathers  and 
mothers  we  cannot  fail. 

R.  N.  S. 


Prayer 


Eternal  God,  we  give  reverent  thanks  for  the  inspiring 
words  and  consecrated  life  of  Thy  servant,  Robert  Speer; 
for  his  leadership  in  building  a  World  Church;  for  showing 
to  his  generation  the  measure  of  a  full  grown  man  in  Jesus 
Christ;  for  the  fullness  of  his  years  and  the  abundance  of 
his  labors  In  promoting  the  kingdom  of  God.  May  a  double 
portion  of  his  spirit  be  upon  those  who  follow  in  his  foot- 
*teps.  Amen.  — 


China  Honors 
R,  S.  Greene 

A  posthumous  commendation  to 
the  late  R.  S.  Greene.  American 
co-founder  of  the  Peiping  Union 
Medical  Hospital  and  College,  was 
announced  by  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  China  on  Oct.  19. 

Mr.  Greene,  who  recently  died 
in  the  United  States,  was  honored 
for  his  various  services  to  China 
after  he  came  to  the  country  as  a 
young  man  in  the  United  States 
Foreign  Service.  He  aided  substan¬ 
tially  the  cause  of  the  Chinese 
Revolution  in  1911.  which  led  to 
the  inauguration  of  the  Chinese 
Republic. 

Later.  Mr.  Greene  became  one  of 
the  co-founders  of  the  Peiping 
Union  Medical  College. 


Leaders  in  Race 
Relations  Meet 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  on  Race  Relations, 
140  officials  and  lenders  of  various 
types  of  race  relations  groups  nnd 
agencies  from  coast  to  coa.st  met 
at  International  House,  Chicago, 
Nov.  13-16  to  discuss  what  can  be 
done  to  "sweep  out  of  public  prac¬ 
tices  those  racial  and  religictu^diS' 
criminations  that  betray  our  es¬ 
sential  American  democracy."  As 
an  outgrowth  of  deliberations  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  a  continuing  organi¬ 
zation  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Association  of  Intergroup  Rela¬ 
tions  Officers  was  set  up. 

Evidence  is  at  hand  that  during 
tJie  XS  years  since  it  may  he  strm 
to  have  begun,  the  American 
race  relations  movement  has 
“grown  up.” 

Entire  sessions  of  the  conference 
were  given  over  to  the  discussion 
of  scientific  techniques  in  improv¬ 
ing  relations  among  the  races. 
Many  delegates  seemed  aware  of 
the  frustrations  and  failures  which 
arise  in  their  use  of  the  various 
approaches  now  available  in  the 
field.  There  seemed  to  be  a  sort 
of  unexpressed  neei  for  something 
more  dynamic  than  government 
and  law.  more  persuasive  in 
changing  human  attitudes  and  con¬ 
duct-something  that  might  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  wistful  longing  for 
the  dynamic  of  vital  religion. 

Not  many  denominational  or 
church  agencies  were  represented 
among  the  delegates,  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  churches  and  syna¬ 
gogues  seems  to  have  receded  into 
an  elusive  spiritual  background,  in 
sharp  contrast  to  their  forward 
position  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
movement. 

The  race  relations  movement  is 
nearing  maturity.  It  seems  to  be 
accepting  and  stressing  secular 
emphases,  Government  agencies, 
civic  groups  and  scientific  forces 
are  active  in  its  present  leader¬ 
ship.  It  needs  the  co-operation 
and  hearty  backing  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  leaders  of  the  nation. 

MARTIN  HAYES  BICKHAM 

We  Have 
Abandoned  War 

A  typical  modern'  state,  cum¬ 
bered  with  its  heavy  armament 
but  well-nigh  bereft  of  other 
values,  reminds  one  of  nothing 
so  much  as  a  naked  savage,  lug¬ 
ging  around  his  javelin  and  poi¬ 
soned  arrows.  States  today  seem 
nearer  to  the  stage  of  barbarism 
than  do  many  individuals. 

By  the  abandonement  of  war. 
we  in  Japan  have  emerged  from 
the  era  of  barbarism.  Thus  we 
have  been  accorded  a  chance  to 
make  ourselves  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  and  civilized  of  all  the 
nations. 

If  only  we  had  done  this  will¬ 
ingly  ten  years  ago.  history  would 
have  taken  another  course.  But  it 
is  not  too  late  for  us. 

Our  new  constitution  will  be¬ 
come  a  milestone  in  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  world  peace.  For  the 
first  time  in  human  history,  by 
our  abandonment  of  war,  the 
warning  of  Christ  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  a  national  government: 
"All  they  that  take  the  sword 
shall  perish  by  the  sword.’  ' 

We  are  going  to  alter  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  a  "great"  state,  A  truly 
great  state  is  not  necessarily  big. 
nor  rich,  nor  quarrelsome  with  its 
neighbors.  The  great  state  is  the 
one  which  is  wise,  moral  and 
God-fearing.  The  ideal  we  pursue 
is  that  of  making  Japan  a  state 
with  which  God  can  be  pleased. 
Thus  we  may  arrive  at  the  summit 
of  civilization  and  set  an  example 
of  a  peace-loving  state.  Though 
not  large,  nor  rich,  nor  strong, 
we  may  thus  become  truly  great. 

Toyohiko  Kngawa. 

From  Kagawa  Calendar.  1948. 

Dibelius  Reports 
Wide  Starvation 

Bishop  Otto  Dibelius.  first 
churchman  from  the  Russian  zone 
of  Germany  to  visit  the  United 
States  sinces  the  war,  is  reported 
to  have  told  audiences  in  Chicago 
this  week  that  the  problem  of  ex¬ 
cess  population  in  his  country  is 
being  solved — by  death  from  star¬ 
vation.  He  pointed  out  that  in  Ber¬ 
lin  last  year  there  were  24.000 
births  and  105.000  deaths,  and  that 
there  is  food  enough  for  only  40.- 
000.000  of  the  nation's  70.000.000 
people.  This  means  that  millions 
must  die.  The  majority  of  Ger¬ 
mans  find  little  time  for  religion, 
he  said,  since  they  are  mainly 
concerned  with  such  material  mat¬ 
ters  as  finding  food  and  shelter. 
The  church,  however,  is  making 
a  determined  effort  to  bring  them 
back  into  the  fold  by  helping  out 
with  their  difficulties.  In  the  Rus¬ 
sian  zone  the  churches  fare  rela¬ 
tively  better  than  under  the  Nazis 
because  the  Soviet  policy  is  to 
avoid  trouble  with  them.  Bishop 
Dibelius.  who  under  Hitler  was 
imprisoned  for  his  anti-Nazi  ac¬ 
tivities.  is  making  an  eight-week 
tour  of  this  country  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Evangelical  and 
Reformed  Church  and  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches. 


Is  This  a  Record? 

The  818  members  of  Second 
Baptist  Church,  Houston,  Tex., 
gave  a  total  of  $310.018 — almost 
$500  each —  to  their  church  last 
year,  of  which  $85,346.90  was  des¬ 
ignated  for  missions 


Calls  Church 
to  Prevent  Crime 

“The  Chunhes  lire  in  tlie  front 
trenches  of  America’s  crime  pre¬ 
vention  crusade.”  Mr.  Edgar 
Hoover  said.  "Never  before  has 
there  been  such  a  challenging  need 
ffir  aggressive,  inspirational  lead¬ 
ership  among  the  boys  and  girls  of 
this  country.  At  the  present  time 
only  half  the  youth  of  America  ore 
being  reached  by  the  churches,  and 
of  those  who  are  being  reached,  en¬ 
tirely  too  many  arc  merely  'on  the 
rolls.’  This  failure  to  make  contact 
with  the  bulk  of  tomorrow's  citi¬ 
zens  is  producing  a  fertile  field 
for  future  juvenile  crime.  If 
America  is  to  remain  a  Christian 
nation  devoted  to  the  fundamental 
ideals  of  the  Beatitudes,  the  Ten 
•'ommandments  and  the  Golden 
Buie,  then  more  adults  must  as¬ 
sume  the  responsibility  of  prepar¬ 
ing  young  Americans  for  virile, 
d.vnamic  Christian  living, 

‘‘Church  attendance  is  a  vital 
f-'Ctor  in  the  Nation’s  crime  pre¬ 
vention  program.  While  serving 
3’  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  during  the  past 
20  years,  I  have  been  profound- 
1;'  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
the  ‘church-going-people’  are  the 
most  substantial  group  of  citizens 
in  the  Nation.  Church  attend¬ 
ance  and  crime  appear  to  be  like 
the  ingredients  of  oil  and  water 
—they  do  not  mix. 

"The  greatest  single  factor  in 
crime  causation  among  juveniles 
today  is  the  disintegration  of  the 
A:nerican  home.  We  need  homes 
V  here  children  feel  inalienably 
aitached  to  the  family  circle,  a 
place  where  questions  are  an¬ 
swered,  sympathy  and  affection 
received  and  frequent  daily  family 
activities  promoted  which  allow 
expression  and  participation  by 
every  member  of  the  group.  We 
reed  homes  where  children  learn 
respect  for  their  parents,  respect 
for  law.  respect  for  God  and  the 
religious  principles  which  must 
bf-  perpetuated  if  America  is  to 
survive  as  a  great  nation. 

,  In  both  church  and  home 
children  must  be  made  to  under¬ 
stand  their  individual  responsi¬ 
bility  for  personal  conduct." 

“The  churches  have  an  excel- 
knt  opportunity  to  fight  the  caus- 
of  crime.  These  are  many  and 
varied  .  .  .  lack  of  proper  parent¬ 
al  guidance,  lack  of  wholesome 
companions,  lack  of  discipline, 
If'ck  of  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others,  disregard  for  parents  and 
Constituted  authorities,  lack  of 
emotional  stability.  The  value  of 
ti  e  church  in  filling  many  of 
1  ipse  needs  is  obvious. 

"There  must  be  a  veritable  cru- 
tede  against  crime.  The  churches 
l^ave  a  vital  task  in  making  con¬ 
tact  with  our  youth,  in  redeeming 
and  restoring  the  American  home, 
providing  inspirational  religious 
leadership,  to  make  America  the 
lay-abiding.  God-fearing  nation 
(^ur  forefathers  designed  it  to  be.” 

Site  For  National 
[eadquarters 

The  long-planned  Temple  of 
loodwill  at  Columbus.  O..  pro- 
)sed  national  headquarters  for 
[rotestant  churches  in  America. 

moved  from  the  "realm  of 
ision’’  to  “practical  reality.” 
Acquisition  of  options  on  nine- 
bnths  of  a  proposed  downtown 
|te  ^or  the  Temple,  cost  of  which 
tentatively  estimated  at  $19.- 
.^n.OOO.  by  the  Ohio  Council  of 
Churches,  was  announced  by  Dr. 
B.  L.  Lamb,  the  council's  executive 
secretary. 

i  Both  Ohio  conferences  of  the 
Methodist  Church  have  voted  en¬ 
dorsement  and  will  propose  favor- 
afjle  action  next  spring  to  the 
general  conference  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  meeting  in  Boston, 
jin  the  state  itself,  endorsements 
rave  been  voted  by  the  Ohio 
^nod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.  S.  A.,  the  Ohio  Church 
of  the  Brethren,  four  Ohio  Synods 
of  the  Evangelical  and  Reformed 
Church,  the  Wilmington  yearly 
n^ceting  of  friends,  the  two  United 
^esbyterian  Synods,  and  the  fiv,e 
Ohio  conferences  of  the  Evangeli¬ 
cal  United  Brethren  Church. 

'While  the  main  purpose  of  the 
Tfmple  will  be  to  furnish  office 
spsce  so  that  all  denominational 
a>d  inter-denominational  organi¬ 
zations  may  be  housed  under  one 
rc)of.  the  structure  also  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  other  religious  activities. 

Church  and  State 

Speaking  recently  oh  <  "The 
American  Tradition  of  the  Separa¬ 
tion  of  Church  and  State,”  Dean 
IVkigle  of  Yale  University,  said: 

ht  does  not  mean  that  Church 
and  State,  being  mutually  free, 
may  not  co-operate  with  one  an- 
ot  ler.  And  it  does  not  mean  that 
th  :  State  acknowledges  no  God. 
or  that  the  State  is  exempt  from 
th$  moral  law  wherewith  God  sets 
thf  bounds  of  justice  for  nations 
as  Well  as  individuals.” 

Declaring  that  separation  does 
not  require  a  division  of  civic 
duty  and  religious  faith.  Dean 
Weigle  said  a  State  degenerates 
into  tyranny  if  its  citizens  aban¬ 
don  conscience  when  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  polls,  and  forget  God 
when  they  are  in  public  office. 

"The  separation  of  Church  and 
State  is  not  in  itself  enough,”  he 
continued.  "Experience  has  shown 
that  a  high  degree  of  religious 
freedom  can  be  secured  without 
the  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  as  in  Great  Britain;  and.  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State  does  not  of 
itself  ensure  the  full  religious 
freedom  of  citizens  or  churches, 
as  in  Russia,” 


Federal  Council 
Opposes  Conscription 

Reiiffirming  its  opposition  to 
compulsory  universal  military 
training,  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  declared  that  "the  fear 
of  war  can  be.st  be  allayed  and 
the  risk  of  war  can  best  be 
diminished  by  accelerating  the 
economic  and  social  recovery  of 
Europe  and  Asia.” 

The  rommittcp  pointed  out  that 
ten  national  religious  n.<.«embUcs 
have  taken  action  opposing  com¬ 
pulsory  military  training,  and  that 
no  constituent  communions  of  the 
Federal  Council  have  .supported  the 
proposed  program. 

"We  believe  that  substantial  and 
adequate  aid  to  Asia  is  a  necessary 
corollary  to  aid  lo  Europe,”  the 
committee  added.  “We  are  con¬ 
vinced.  therefore,  that  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Recovery  Program  and  the 
implementing  of  a  like  program 
for  Asia  constitute  a  priority  in 
American  foreign  policy.  The  re¬ 
sources  and  energies  of  our  na¬ 
tion  ^liould  not  now  be  diverted 
from  this  primary  task  of  recon¬ 
struction. 

"Little,  if  any  progress  has  been 
achieved  in  implementing  the  pro¬ 
vision"  of  the  General  Assembly’s 
resolution  on  Principles  Govern¬ 
ing  the  General  Regulation  and 
Reduction  of  Armaments,”  the 
committee  observed. 

"We  wish  to  foster  no  illusions 
regarding  the  early  likelihood  of 
accomplishing  the  ends  embodied 
in  this  resolution.  We  believe  how¬ 
ever.  that  if  our  nation  were  now 
to  reverse  the  military  policy  to 
which,  i"  peace  time,  it  has  ad¬ 
hered  from  the  days  of  its  founda¬ 
tion,  in  favor  of  a  system  of  com¬ 
pulsory  universal  military  train¬ 
ing.  the  effect  would  be  further  to 
jeopardize  the  possibility  of  regu¬ 
lating  and  reducing  armaments  by 
international  agreement.” 

Quakers'  Future  Plans 

After  the  news  of  the  Nobel 
aw’ard  reached  America.  The 
in  a  classic  of  understatement. 
Christian  Century  interviewed 
Clarence  E.  Pickett,  the  executive 
of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee.  concerning  the 
Friends'  plans  and  hopes  for  the 
future.  He  said  that  the  A.F.S.C.'s 
thirty  years  of  experience  have 
taught  it  that  the  greatest  con¬ 
tribution  it  can  make  is  not 
bread  but  persons.  Dedicated 
men  and  women,  standing  beside 
other  persons  in  distress,  witness, 
as  George  Fox  said  300  years 
ago.  that  “there  is  one.  even  Jesus 
Christ,  that  can  speak  to  thy 
condition  .  .  .  who  enlightens 
and  gives  giace  and  faith  and 
power.  And  when  he  doth  work, 
who  shall  hinder  it?  This  I  know 
experimentally.” 

So.  says  Clarence  Pickett,  the 
Quakers'  long-term  purpose  is  to 
facilitate  the  exchange  of  per¬ 
sons  "whose  faith  can  make  a 
difference  in  the  course  of  his¬ 
tory.”  To  this  end  Friends  re¬ 
cently  sent  Arthur  E.  Morgan, 
prime  mover  in  the  TVA  and  in 
the  efforts  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  small  community,  to  Fin¬ 
land  to  help  that  courageous 
country  make  a  new  beginning. 
So  they  hope  to  send  to  France, 
"w’hose  deepest  streams  are  found 
not  in  politics  but  in  academic 
and  religious  life.”  the  ablest 
scholars  and  religious  leaders 
w’ho  can  be  procured.  So  they 
seek  men  and  women  of  faith 
who  are  also  equipped  with  tech¬ 
nical  competence,  to  go  to  India 
to  help  the  people  of  that  sub¬ 
continent  build  a  new  civiliza¬ 
tion  on  the  foundations  laid  by 
Gandhi  and  Nehru. 


To  All  Newlyweds 

The  word  of  the  venerable  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York  addressed  lo  Prince 
Philip  and  Princess  Elizabeth  after 
they  had  been  pronounced  man 
and  wife,  are  equally  good  coun¬ 
sel  to  all  newly-weds.  His  words 
pronounced  in  Westminster  Abbey 
were  heard  around  the  world: 

He  said: 

“  .  .  .  Nothwithstanding  the 
splendor  and  national  significance 
of  this  occasion  the  sex’vice  is  in 
all  essentials  exactly  the  same  as 
it  would  be  for  any  cottager  who 
might  be  married  this  afternoon 
in  some  small  country  church. 

‘‘A  vow  was  taken  by  each  of 
you  .  .  .  when  before  God  and 
man  you  made  a  solemn  and  deli¬ 
berate  promise,  that  come  what 
may,  for  better  or  for  worse,  in 
sickness  and  in  health,  you  will 
always  be  true  and  faithful  to  one 
another  .  .  . 

“You  have  given  yourselves  to 
each  other  in  unselfish  love.  Love 
must  always  be  unselfish,  and  un¬ 
selfishness  is  the  true  secret  of 
a  happy  married  life.  It  means 
thoughtfulnes  and  patience,  ready 
sympathy  and  forbearance,  talk¬ 
ing  over  and  sharing  together  the 
ppecial  interests  and  cares  which 
each  of  you  will  have. 

“And  thus  you  will  learn  to 
bear  one  another’s  burdens  as 
you  walk  on  the  road  of  life,  mak¬ 
ing  the  journey  together  with  hap¬ 
piness  and  hope. 

“But  this  service  is  far  more  than 
the  taking  of  solemn  vows.  It  is 
one  of  blessing.  For  it  is  only 
through  God's  help  that  you  keep 
the  promise  you  have  made.  God’s 
blessing  has  been  given  you  that 
you  may  so  live  together  in  this 
life  that  in  the  world  to  come  you 
may  have  life  everlasting.  The 
ever-living  Christ  is  here  to  bless 
you.  And  he  will  always  be  here 
to  help  and  guide  you.  His  perfect 
love  will  deepen  your  love.  The 
nearer  you  keep  to  Him  the  nearer 
you  will  be  to  one  another.” 


World-wide 
Bible  Reading 

Thf  following  Bible  rcadn.g' 
have  been  ausgeited  by  the  Amrr- 
lean  Bible  Society  for  every  day 
until  Christmas: 

Saturday.  Philip  2.1-18  —  “One 
Mmd."  * 

Sunday,  Dec.  7,  John  15-1-17— 
“One  Vine.' 

Monday,  Psalms  91;  121'-"One 
Keeper." 

Tuesday,  John  17:1-28  —  "One 
Prayer.” 

Wednesday,  1  Cor.  13  —  "One 
I-ove.” 

Thursday.  Luke  15:1-10;  Rom., 
1:16,  17— "One  Purpose,” 

Friday.  Luke  15:11-32  —  "One 
Redemption." 

Saturday,  Acts  17:18-31  —  “One 
Family." 

Universal  Bible  Sunday.  Dec.  14. 
Psalm  119:1-19,  v.  89.  v.  105— "One 
Book.” 

Monday,  Psalm  87  —  "One  Peo¬ 
ple." 

Tue.sday.  John  4:5-30  —  “One 
Truth.” 

Wednesday.  Psalm  19  —  "One 
World.” 

Thursday,  Deut.  5:6-27  —  “One 
Law'.’* 

•Friday.  II  Tim.  3:12-4:8— “One 
Crown." 

Saturday.  Rev.  21:1-7  —  “One 
Heaven.” 

Sunday.  Dec.  21.  Isa.  53;  Matt. 
11:28-30— “One  Burden-Bearer." 

Monday,  Luke  1:26-38  —  "One 
Son." 

Tuesday.  Luke  1:39-56  —  “One 
Song.” 

Wednesday.  Luke  1:57-80— "One 
Prophecy." 

Christmas.  Dec,  25. 

Letter  to  Americans 

Somewhere  near  Bastogne. 
Dear  fellow  Christians: 

Yesterday  the  old  pastor  of  our 
neighboring  town  was  here.  He 
is  the  only  pastor  for  miles  and 
miles  around.  He  is  taking  a 
census  to  see  how  many  Christians 
are  still  available  for  a  congrega¬ 
tion.  In  our  town,  which  once  num¬ 
bered  12.000.  there  are  now  4000 
left.  Only  82  are  able-bodied  men. 
Over  2000  are  children.  Our  fam¬ 
ily  of  five  all  signed  up  to  belong 
to  the  congregation.  They  already 
have  over  900  w’ho  can  help.  Our 
eldest  is  a  boy  of  15.  The  three 
girls  are  ^younger.  I  sometimes 
wonder  if  I  shall  raise  them  all. 

The  good  pastor  tries  to  turn 
back  the  tide  of  grief.  Our  bov 
will  give  100  hours  of  labor  to 
help  dig  out  the  shell  holes  for  a 
church  basement.  Our  girls  prom¬ 
ised  each  to  find  300  bricks.  I 
wmII  make  a  rag  mat.  We  will  use 
these  in  place  of  benches.  So  we 
all  w’ork  to  build  a  church  in 
the  ground.  We  hope  by  Christ¬ 
mas  to  have  a  congregation.  Hymn- 
books  there  are  none,  but  we  Imow 
our  «song.s  by  heart.  If  only  we 
had  a  Bible,  and  a  pa.stor.  But 
we  do  not  complain  We  will  soon 
again  have  a  church.  We  console 
ourselves  knowing  that  we  are 
much  like  the  first  Christians  of 
the  catacombs,  worshipping  in  the 
heart  of  the  earth,  bound  together 
in  a  great  sorrow. 

I  got  much  help  from  the  pas¬ 
tor’s  visit.  He  tells  me  I  am  not 
alone  in  my  night  troubles.  You 
see.  the  children  so  often  have 
bad  dreams  and  nightmares.  First 
one  wakes  and  screams.  Soon  all 
are  wild.  One  cries.  "There!  There! 
Hurry.  O  hurry!  There  goes  a  jeep. 
Run!  Maybe  Americans  will  throw 
away  food.”  Then  they  run  down 
the  hall  and  must  catch  them  lest 
they  fall  from  fatigue.  I  quiet 
them.  I  put  them  to  bed  again  but 
for  hours  I  hear  their  empty  stom¬ 
achs  growl.  I  hear  their  teeth 
grind.  I  hear  sobbing  in  the  night. 
Sometimes  I  think  I  cannot  stand 
it.  Then  often  I  seem  to  hear 
my  husband’s  voice  saying,  “Now, 
now,  Anna,  be  brave.  I  am  count¬ 
ing  on  you." 

The  day  brings  hope  again.  Last 
week  our  boy  worked  60  hours 
opening  graves.  It  meant  n  meal  a 
day  and  sometimes  something  in 
his  pocket  for  use  when  he  came 
home.  The  government  is  doing 
all  it  can  to  prevent  epidemics.  The 
graves  are  dug  ready  now  before 
freezing,  Into  them  will  be  placed 
those  of  us  who  will  not  survive 
the  winter  for  want  of  food  and 
clothing.  It  is  a  sobering  thought 
but  we  do  not  talk  much  of  it. 
We  all  realize  it  cannot  get  worse, 
and  there  is  the  hope  that  help 
will  come.  We  can  endure  all 
things  through  Christ  who 
strengthens  us. 

We  wonder  sometimes  how 
things  are  with  you.  You  too  have 
had  a  war.  You  too  must  have 
suffered  much.  Tonight  when  ray 
little  ones  cry.  I  will  comfort 
them  saying.  "This  day  I  wrote 
American  friends,  I  told  them  of 
our  daily  life.  Now,  my  little  one. 
you  must  be  brave.  Perhaps  help 
will  come.  Sleep  well.  American 
friends  are  counting  on  you  to 
keep  the  faith.” 

Across  the  waters  we  send  you 
all  that  we  have,  our  faith. ‘Yes, 
we  have  kept  the  faith  and  it  has 
kept  us.  May  you  keep  it  too. 
Sincerely  your  fellow  Christian, 
ANNA  SCHMID. 
P.S.  This  morning  our  littlest 
one,  Anna  Marie,  did  not  wake 
up.  Now  we  are  four.  Sometimes 
I  wonder  .  .  . 

Oppose  Conscription 

A  resolution  opposing  universal 
military  training  "because  it  tends 
to  undermine  the  democratic  way 
of  life.”  was  adopted  by  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Conference  on  Christian  Ed¬ 
ucation  at  Grand  Rapids.  Mich, 

The  500  delegates  declared  that 
universal  military  training  would 
"stimulate  the  race  for  armaments, 
costs  money  that  might  better  be 
used  for  world  relief,  and  regi¬ 
ments  the  youth  of  the  nation  in 
questionable  moral  surroundings.” 


Mirror  of  Opinion 

A  Marshall  Plan  • 
of  the  Spirit 

Allen  W.  Dullet*  Addret^.  Kiverklde 

('hurrh.  New  York 

There  is  .■  tank  of  fpiiitual  re¬ 
construction  to  be  done.  Appro- 
'  priation  of  money  or  grants,  of 
food,  fuel  -ind  the  tools  for  ma¬ 
terial  rehabilitation  .ire  not  enough. 
We  also  need  a  Manihall  Plan  of 
thf  "spiril.”  Such  a  plan  can  only 
be  provided  by  the  pe  -  Je  of  tht 
United  States,  not  by  the  Con- 
gres-  The  churchf-  should  be  one 
of  the  main  vehicle  in  helping  to 
make  this  plan  concrete,  and  then 
in  carrying  it  out 

One  of  the  main  functions  of 
iiuch  a  plan  should  be  lo  mitke 
clear  to  the  people  of  Europe  the 
nature  and  purpo.se  of  the  aid 
which  w#  are  |o  them. 

We  must  expect  a  blast  of  mali¬ 
cious  propaganda  from  the  Eest 
portraying  our  help  lo  Europe  as 
a  sly  method  of  enslavement.  We 
must  help  the  people  of  Europe  to 
realize  how  false  this  is;  that  this 
aid  comes  from  the  people  of  the 
United  Slates,  from  our  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  and  our  willingness 
to  accept  restrictions  and  heavy 
taxation  to  make  it  possible:  that 
its  real  purpose  is  lo  give  the 
people  of  Europe  an  opportunity 
for  free  development. 

Finally,  we  must  give  convincing 
evidence  that  our  dedication  to 
free  institutions  and  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  rights  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  has  no  narrow  geographical 
limits;  that  it  is  a  dynamic  force, 
capable  of  reviving  in  the  people 
of  Europe  hope  and  confidence  m 
a  future  which  they  shall  be  free 
to  determine  for  themselves. 

How  Late  Is  It 
in  London? 

(Christian  Century) 

Somewhere  along  toward  the 
middle  of  his  Chicago  speech  Sep- 
retary  Marsnall  tutnea  aside  m6- 
mentarily  from  the  main  line  of 
his  argument  long  enough  to  re¬ 
mark  wistfully,  "As  a  responsible 
official  of  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  I  would  like  to  see  more 
restraint  than  is  ‘sometimes  ex¬ 
hibited  in  discussions  of  interna¬ 
tional  issues."  Then  he  proceeded 
to  make  one  of  the  most  unre¬ 
strained  attacks  on  the  Russian 
government  and  its  leaders  ever 
made  by  "a  responsible  official  of 
the  United  Slates  government.” 
The  Russian  course  he  branded  as 
“brazen  and  contemptuous,”  and 
he  declared  that  "it  is  lime  to  call 
a  halt.” 

Getteral  Marshall  made  this 
speech,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
as  a  curtain-raiser  for  fJie  London 
Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers, 
where,  the  nation  is  told,  he  and 
the  representatives  of  Russia. 
Great  Britain  and  France  will 
make  a  final  attempt  to  reach 
agreement  regarding  peace  with 
Germany  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
war-devastated  Europe.  To  say  the 
least,  his  Chicago  speech  was  an 
extraordinary  method  of  prepar¬ 
ing  the  way  to  persuade  Mr.  Molo¬ 
tov  into  adopting  an  attitude  of 
sweet  reasonableness. 

It  may  be  later  than  we  tliink  at 
London.  We  hope  that  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  who  made  the  self- 
righteous  speech  will  take  this  into 
account  when  he  sits  down  behind 
the  closed  doors  of  the  London 
conference  chamber  to  talk  with 
bis  fellow  foreign  ministers. 


Not  Forgetting  China 

(New  Y’ork  Times) 

Governor  Dewey  performed  a 
useful  public  service  in  his  address 
before  the  alumni  of  Columbia 
University  Law  School  when  he 
pointed  out  that  there  is  action 
we  can  take  in  Asia  which  would 
in  no  way  conflict  wilh,  or  lessen 
the  effectiveness  of.  the  action  we 
propose  lo  take  in  Europe. 

There  are.  for  example,  large 
quantities  of  surplus  military 
equipment  in  the  Pacific — equip¬ 
ment  already  discarded  by  our 
own  Army — which  could  be  made 
available  at  once  to  the  National 
Government,  which,  as  Secretary 
of  State  Marshall  put  it  the  other 
day,  “we  and  all  other  world 
Powers  recognize  as  the  sole  legal 
government  of  China.”  It  would 
also  be  possible,  and  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  wise,  to  include  in  the 
pending  European  Recovery  Plan 
authorization  for  a  direct  ap¬ 
propriation  for  aid  to  China,  at  a 
figure  which  would  not  .seriously 
hamper  our  efforts  in  Europe  but 
which  would  ifave  profound  psy¬ 
chological  effect  in  the  Far  East 
Certainly  Governor  Dewey  is  on 
sound  ground  when  he  says  that 
the  future  of  China  is  of  immense 
and  inescapable  importance  to  the 
United  States  and  that  “the  tre¬ 
mendous  resiliency,  the  hard  work 
and  the  great  loyalty  of  the 
Chinese  people  can  still  be  mobil¬ 
ized  if  aid  is  extended." 

Million  Goal  Passed 
for  World  Relief 

The  1947  goal  of  one  million 
dollars  set  by  the  Presiding 
Bishop's  Fund  for  World  Relief  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  has  been  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  $25,000,  according  to 
announcement  from  national 
church  headquarters.  The  church 
is  seeking  a  million  dollars  a  year 
for  three  years,  for  relief  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  Orient,  disburse¬ 
ments  being  made  through  Church 
World  Service  and  National  Chris¬ 
tian  Councils 
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The  Chairman  called  attention  to  action  taken  at  the  November J^h  R^RT  OF 

leetS^^ch  authorized  him  to  appoint  a  co.:mttee  to  ^mveatxgate 

the  pofkbility  of  publiching  Mr.  SkS5oN  OF 

ing  Se  first  25  years  of  Yale-in-China«s  history  (1^02-1927 ).  The 
committee  appointed  consists  of  Mr.  R.  H,  Gabriel,  chairman, 

Mr.  K.  S,  Latourette  and  I4r.  H.  R.  Rudin.  _ 

Mr.  Gabriel  reported  briefly  that  the  committee  is  making  progress, 
and  will  be  prepared  to  bring  in  a  report  at  the  June  meeting  of  the 

Board. 


Mr.  W.  R.  l*ieeler,  a  former  Secretary,  reported  he  was  working  on 
a  biography  of  Cr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  and  he  would  appreciate  the 
help  of  the  Trustees  in  sending  to  him  letters  of  Dr,  Speer  or 
other  material  they  might  have  related  to  that  book.  Mr.  Wheeler  s 
address  is:  114  East  84th  Street,  New  York  28,  N.Y. 


MR.  WHEELER'S 
BIOGRAPHY  OF 
DR,  SPEER 


Prayer  was  offered  by  Mr.  Wheeler 

J 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  5:00  p.m. 


RACHEL  A.  DOVro 
Recording  Secretary 


(RsLmini&aimjiA^ 
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W.  Reginald  Wheeler 


'•Many  a  man  has  had  his  life  deci- 
slons  clarified  or  altered  by  a  letter 
or  a  spoken  word  from  Dr.  Speer” 


On  November  twenty-fourth,  1947  I 
had  this  telegram  from  Alargaret  Speer: 
“Father  entered  into  life  last  night  at  the 
Bryn  Mawr  Hospital.’’ 

My  memory  flashed  back  to  a  scene  in  the 
thapel  of  the  Hill  School  in  190-1,  when  as 
a  young  student  I  first  saw  and  heard  Robert 
E.  Speer.  I  remember  clearly  his  text  that 
day:  “Watch  ye;  stand  fast  in  the  faith;  quit 
ye  like  men;  be  strong.’’  As  I  thought  back 
over  the  intervening  thirty-three  years,  those 
words  of  St.  Paul  stood  out  as  revealing  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  this  truly  great 
Christian  leader  of  his  generation. 

The  January  issue  of  Outreach  carried  a 
.summary  of  Dr.  Speer’s  life  and  work.  His 
•service  as  Secretary  for  forty-six  years  of 
The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  as  Mod¬ 
erator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  CImrch  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  President  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches  of  Christ  in  North  America,  as 
author  and  speaker,  are  known  throughout 
the  Church,  in  this  country  and  overseas.  At 
the  memorial  service  held’in  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  New  York  on  December 
15,  194i7,  Dr.  John  Mackay,  President  of 
The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  told  of  meet¬ 
ing  Dr.  Speer  in  Edinburgh  in  1910;  Dr. 
Mackay  said  he  then  thought  that  Dr.  Speer 
was  the  greatest  man  he  had  ever  known, 
and  after  subsequent  years  of  friendship  and 
fellowship,,  he  had  never  revised  that  opinion. 
In  the  light  of  my  own  friendship  and  asso¬ 
ciation  with  Dr.  Speer,  extending  from  1901 
to  1947,  and  against  the  background  of 
acquaintance  with  other  men  in  religious. 


business,  political,  and  military  circles,  in 
tliis  country  and  abroad,  I  would  second  that 
statement  of  Dr.  Mackay ’s,  and  would  say 
tliat  from  the  standpoint  of  force  of  person¬ 
ality,  strength  of  will,  ability  of  mind,  and 
nobility  of  spirit.  Dr.  Speer  was  the  greatest 
man  I,  too,  have  ever  known. 

Dr.  Speer  was  an  outstanding  student  at 
Princeton,  with  one  of  the  highest  records  in 
academic  work  that  has  ever  been  made  there. 
He  was  also  a  fine  athlete,  and  played  in 
tlie  line  on  the  Princeton  University  Football 
'ream.  His  robust  strength  served  him  well 
throughout  his  life.  He  drove  himself  hard 
in  his  work,  and  in  his  travels,  in  his  ad¬ 
dresses,  in  his  conferences,  he  accomplished 
what  men  of  lesser  capacity  and  strength 
could  not  have  carried  through.  His  will¬ 
power  and  endurance  of  hardship  were  con- 
•spicuous  on  his  first  trip  to  Persia  and  the 
Near  East  in  1897  when  he  was  struck  down 
by  typhoid  fever,  but  kept  on  his  journey 
much  longer  than  men  of  less  strength  could 
iiave  done;  and  it  was  shown  again  in  his 
later  trip  to  Persia  (now  Iran)  with  Russell 
Carter,  Treasurer  of  the  Board,  when  in  mid¬ 
winter  they  travelled  in  an  open  horse-drawn 
equipage  night  and  day  over  the  difficult 
roads  of  the  I920’s. 

I  have  vivid  and  grateful  memories  of  his 
influence  and  service  in  the  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  cause.  I  remember  the  Student  Volun¬ 
teer  Convention  of  1906  at  Nashville,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  where  the  Olympian  figures  of  Dr. 
John  R.  Mott,  as  chairman,  and  Dr.  Speer, 
as  the  closing  speaker,  enriched  and  domi¬ 
nated  the  program.  I  remember  the  Student 
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\*olunteer  Convention  of  1910  at  Rochester, 
New  York,  at  wliicli  Dr.  Speer  .spoke  so  elo¬ 
quently  and  powerfully  on  his  recent  trip  to 
Soutli  America.  He  had  a  severe  cold  which 
affected  his  voice,  but  bv  an  obvious  power  of 
will,  he  drove  liimself  through  the  address 
and  held  the  audience  as  always,  as  he  piled 
up  the  comparative  statistics  and  the  cumula¬ 
tive  appeal  and  need  of  our  sister  Republics 
to  the  south,  closing  with  a  powerful  illus¬ 
tration  of  a  man  who  had  fallen  overboard 
from  the  steamer  on  the  Magdalena  River  in 
Colombia  (I  have  been  on  that  lonely  river) 
calling  as  he  did  for  help:  “Oli,  Hermanos ! 
Oh,  brother!”;  but  “the  night  was  dark,  the 
river  was  swift,  and  he  was  gone.”  I  re¬ 
member  the  Congress  on  Christian  work  in 
South  America,  held  in  Montevideo.  Uru¬ 
guay,  in  1925,  which  Dr.  Speer  attended  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Cooperation 
in  Latin  America.  I  remember  his  self- 
effacing  role  there;  how,  rightly.  Dr.  Erasmo 
Braga,  a  most  able  Brazilian,  presided  over 
that  tri-lingual  conference,  with  grace  and 
skill;  and  how  Dr.  Speer  sat  below  the  plat¬ 
form,  but  in  attendance  at  every  session  witli 
vigilant  and  helpful  attention  to  all  that  was 
being  said  and  done;  and  in  the  evening,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Arrangements, 
he  met  with  that  committee  long  hours  to 
keep  the  Congress  running  smoothly  and  to 
complete  its  work.  And  I  remember  his  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  missionaries  in  the  fall  of  1915 
in  China,  when  he  spoke  to  us  of  our  mis- 
.sionary  duty,  not  to  be  “statesmen”  but  to 
be  “found  faithful”;  and  when  later  he  spoke 
of  the  essentials  of  missionary  service  as  being 
not  brilliance  or  conspicuous  qualities  of 
minds  and  hearts  that  the  world  so  often 
applauds,  but  “love  and  patience.” 

Many  a  man  has  had  his  life  decisions 
clarified  or  altered  by  a  letter  or  a  spoken 
word  from  Dr.  Speer.  He  influenced  men 
in  the  deepest  and  most  pervasive  way,  not 
merely  by  what  he  wrote  or  said,  but  most 
truly  by  what  he  was. 

Dr.  Speer  was  an  omnivorous  reader,  and 
poured  out  in  his  books  and  addresses  the 
rich  stream  of  that  which  he  had  read.  He 
liimself,  in  the  midst  of  the  pressure  of  all  his 
other  engagements,  wrote  and  edited  thirty- 
seven  books.  The  titles  of  those  books  are 
significant.  In  his  student  days,  Things  That 
Make  a  Man;  The  Principles  of  Jesus;  and 
later,  Young  Men  Who  Overcame;  The  Fin¬ 
ality  of  Jesus  Christ;  What  Jesus  Means  to 
Me;  Jesus  and  Our  Human  Problems;  and 


Five  Minutes  a  Day,  a  book  of  devotional 
readings  which  Dr.  Speer  liad  prepared  for 
his  own  use  and  then  later  made  available 
througli  tlie  urgent  requests  of  a  publisher 
to  a  wider  public.  His  writings  illustrated  a 
remark  he  once  made  that  reading  the  Bible 
“fertilized”  the  mind.  In  a  letter  he  wrote 
in  the  middle  of  February  last  lie  said  lie 
had  read  36  books  since  Christmas  (and  only 
two  detective  stories  among  them). 

Dr.  Speer  was  as  truly  modest  as  he  was 
truly  great.  Seven  of  the  books  he  wrote 
were  biographies.  His  own  service  with  The 
Foreign  Board  spanned  nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  his  work.  His  letters  and  addresses 
carried  inspiration  and  guidance  to  thousands 
in  tliis  country  and  abroad,  and  many  of  us 
felt  that  they  should  be  gathered  up  into  an 
enduring  record  of  his  work,  but  Dr,  Speer 
refused  over  and  over  again  to  sanction  such 
a  book.  Several  times  I  asked  if  I  iniglit  pre¬ 
pare  such  a  record.  His  replies  were  charac¬ 
teristically  modest  and  revealed  the  sense  of 
liumor  wliich  many  people  did  not  realize 
was  such  a  true  part  of  his  make-up.  After 
one  of  my  requests  he  wrote:  “No  biography. 
Merely  say  the  cuss  lived,  he  worked,  he  died; 
there  are  others  coming  along.”  And  again, 
“If  anyone  tries  to  write  a  biography  of  me, 
or  to  get  up  a  memorial  for  me,  I  will  come 
back  from  the  abode  of  tlie  blessed,  where  I 
trust  I  will  be,  and  get  out  of  my  grave  a 
good-sized  thighbone,  and  chastise  the  mis¬ 
creant!” 

One  of  the  last  messages  from  his  pen 
to  the  Church  and  to  the  Foreign  Mission 
body  of  the  Church,  is  contained  in  the  chap¬ 
ter  he  wrote  for  the  Decennial  History  of 
The  Foreign  Board,  now  in  manuscript,  to 
be  published  this  year,  by  the  Board,  under 
tlie  title  The  Crisis  Decade.  This  volume 
will  cover  the  decade  from  1936  to  19‘1<6,  with 
a  supplementary  year  extending  to  1947,  and 
will  be  a  successor  to  the  monumental  Cen¬ 
tennial  History,  One  Hundred  Years,  by  Dr. 
Arthur  J.  Brown.  Tlie  book.  The  Crisis 
Decade,  I  had  the  privilege  of  editing  for 
The  Foreign  Board,  and  it  was  a  joy  and 
inspiration  to  include  in  it  as  its  final  chap¬ 
ter  one  written  by  Dr.  Speer  on  “The  Present 
Situation.” 

I  quote  the  closing  paragraph  of  that  chap¬ 
ter  : 

“Let  me  say  only  a  concluding  word  about 
the  real  nature  of  this  life  that  we  are  trying 
to  live  and  this  work  that  we  are  seeking  to 
(^Continued  on  page  121) 
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Dr.  Robt.  E.  Speer 
{Continued  from  page  104) 

do.  It  is  a  conflict  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
a  coiiflict  ever  changing  and  unclianging.  We 
are  passing  beyond  the  easy  conception  of 
tlie  last  generation  or  two  with  regard  to  the 
automatic  self  progression  of  humanity.  As 
our  friend,  Dr.  Adolph  Keller,  wrote  from 
Geneva,  as  he  surveyed  the  European  scene : 
‘We  are  coming  back  to  the  first  Christian 
conception  of  the  world.  The  world  is  not 
plastic  material  to  be  easily  molded  by  Chris¬ 
tian  influence.  There  is  a  hostile,  demonic 
element.  The  Church  has  to  fight  stubbornly 
against  principality  and  powers  for  its  faith 
and  liberty,  for  the  conversion  of  peoples  and 
the  spread  of  the  gospel.’ 

"This  was  Paul's  view.  ‘For  we  wrestle,’ 
said  he,  ‘not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but 
against  principality,  against  powers,  against 
the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world, 
against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places.’ 
If  any  of  us  have  lived  such  placid  lives  that 
we  do  not  realize  this,  if  we  still  think  life 
is  a  bright  and  happy  unfolding  of  its  own 
latent  nature  and  possibilities  of  good,  I  hope 
we  may  be  spared  those  deep  tragedies 
through  which  others  of  us  have  had  to  pass 
which  have  taught  us  the  truth  of  Paul’s  in¬ 
terpretation. 

"We  do  believe,  as  our  hymn  declares: 
God  is  working  his  purpose  out 
As  year  succeeds  to  year*: 

God  is  working  his  purpose  out 
And  the  time  is  drawing  near; 

Nearer,  nearer  draws  the  time, 

The  time  that  shall  surely  be, 

When  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  tlie 
glory  of  God, 

As  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

"We  believe  this.  If  Paul  could  believe 
it  and  declare  it  in  his  letter  to  the  Philip¬ 
pian  Christians,  written  from  jail,  from  dis¬ 
couragement,  from  loneliness,  from  the 
treachery  of  fellow-Christians,  surely  we  can 
believe  it  and  declare  it  today. 

"But  God’s  purpose  will  be  accomplished 
only  at  the  end  of  a  great  struggle;  a  strug¬ 
gle  that  cost  the  life  of  the  Son  of  God,  a 
.struggle  that  is  calling  today  for  everything 
that  is  within  us,  that  is  demanding  of  us 
more  than  all  that  Jawaharlal  Nehru  is  giving 
to  his  nationalism,  all  that  Edward  Wilson 
gave  to  Antarctic  exploration,  that  David 
Livingstone  gave  to  those  dark  journeys 
which  lifted  the  somber  fringes  of  the 


night  and  let  light  in  upon  Africa,  all  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  young  men 
and  the  young  men  of  other  nations  gave 
witli  full  devotion  in  the  dark  and  tragic 
years  just  heliind  us;  all  that  Jesus  asked 
and  is  asking  still:  ‘If  any  man  will  come 
after  me,  let  him  deny  himself  and  take  up 
his  cross  and  follow  me.’  This  is  the  sum¬ 
mons  that  is  unchanged  and  unclianging.  We 
consider  tlie  times,  as  Ignatius  bade,  but  we 
look  to  Him,  who  is  above  time.’’ 


The  Lois  League 
{Continued  from  page  119) 

result.  One  daughter  offered  to  form  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  serve  the  tea,  but  we  preferred  to 
prepare,  serve,  and  even  wash  dishes  after¬ 
wards  ourselves.  We  are,  however,  grateful 
for  transportation,  for  in  age  we  range  from 
(>5  to  85.  Our  average  attendance  is  twenty- 
one. 

We  believe  that  "old  age  should  be  to  a 
life  what  a  sunset  is  to  a  day,"  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  in  all  that  this  poem  expresses: 

"Let  me  grow  lovely,  growing  old — so 
many  fine  things  do : 

Laces  and  ivory  and  gold  and  silks  need 
not  be  new — 

There  is  healing  in  old  trees;  old  streets 
a  glamour  hold, 

Why  may  not  I,  as  well  as  these,  grow 
lovely,  growing  old.” 

Mrs.  Oliver  B.  Merrill 


Indian  If'enver 
Lovingly  as  ever  artist 
Plucked  the  strings  of  a  responsive  harp, 
She  guides  the  shuttle  through  the  threads 
Drawn  taut  upon  her  loom: 

As  grey  and  vivid  colors 
Lightly  move  into  their  places, 

Songs  and  legends  of  the  elders 
Stir  and  throb  anew. 

Shielded  by  the  friendly  hogan 
From  the  sun-glare  of  the  desert, 

Patiently  she  recreates 

The  cherished  tales  and  myths  of  long  ago: 
Woven  with  unerring  vision. 

Blending  with  the  tribal  symbols. 

Run  bold  strands  of  new  intention; 

Run  the  weaver’s  aspirations 
For  the  morrow  of  her  people. 

— Christabel  Campbell  Wyckoff 


otmc  QUIZ  PROGRAm 

15.  Who  was  the  first  of  his  tribe  to  be  or- 
dained? 

16.  Where  is  a  wave  of - advance  be¬ 

ing  made? 

17.  What  people  place  great  emphasis  on 
age? 

18.  Who  sent  a  plaque  to  their  Christian 


1.  Wliat  new  leaflet  lias  tlie  “new  look?’’ 

2.  What  church  has  a  league  of  grand¬ 
mothers  ? 

3.  What  was  a  red  ribbon  used  to  prove? 

t.  Who  said  “Thank  you  ’  and  for  what? 

5.  What  is  a  “prayer-share”? 

6.  Where  has  church  membership  increased 

25%  ? 

7.  What  was  promised  in  the  Treaty  of 
1868? 

8.  What  is  “growing  like  mushrooms”? 

9.  Who  “clarified  decisions”  by  a  word? 

10.  Who  is  on  the  Far  East  deputation? 

11.  Why  does  one  man  play  so  many  musi¬ 
cal  instruments? 

12.  Where  do  eleven  families  occupy  one 
room  ? 

18.  Who  may  be  “lulled  to  contentment  with 
half  a  loaf  ?” 

1  1.  Who  came  in  wagons  to  hear  the  Mes¬ 
sage  ? 


sisters  ? 

Answers  to  Febrttary  Questions 

1.  Page  55,  col.  1,  par.  2. 

2.  Page  14,  col.  2,  par.  1. 

3.  Page  60,  col.  2,  par.  2. 

4.  Page  38,  col.  1,  par.  4. 

6.  Page  45,  col.  1,  par.  6. 

6.  Page  63,  col.  2,  par.  1. 

7.  Page  41,  col.  2,  par.  1. 

8.  Page  47,  par.  3. 

9.  Page  35,  col.  1,  par.  3. 

10.  Page  40,  col.  2,  par.  1. 

11.  Page  61,  col.  1,  par.  2. 

12.  Page  55,  col.  2,  par.  1. 

13.  Page  42,  col.  1,  par,  1. 

14.  Page  54,  col.  2,  par.  4. 

15.  Page  43,  col.  2,  par.  2. 

16.  Page  62,  col.  2,  par.  1. 

17.  Page  57,  par.  4. 


ISew  Life  Comes  to  Siam 

{Continued  from  page  100) 

ened  sense  of  its  power  and  duty  to  share 
its  heritage,  there  is  hope  that  the  Kingdom 
of  God  will  grow  in  Siam  as  never  before  in 
the  history  of  missions  here. 

“Our  greatest  problem  still  lies  in  the  fact 
that  there  are  virtually  no  ministers  trained 
and  willing  to  take  leadership  of  these 
churches.  However,  there  are  many  very 
active  elders  capable  of  leadership  who  have 
been  helping  in  preaching  so  that  in  Bangkok 
all  churches  have  services  every  Sunday.  The 
bad  feature  of  this  is  the  lull  to  contentment 
with  half  a  loaf.  A  whole  generation  of 
Church  members  do  not  know  what  a  real 
pastor  is  like.  They  know  nothing  of  the 
pastor  who  calls  upon  them,  who  brings  the 
Word  of  God  to  their  problems  of  week-day 
life,  and  who  plans  the  program  of  the  church 
to  meet  the  spiritual  needs  of  a  community 
on  a  full-time  basis.  A  regular  diet  of  preach¬ 


ing  by  men  who  are  not  particularly  students 
of  the  Bible  or  of  theologj'  does  not  provide 
the  solid  nourishment  from  which  a  sound 
Body  of  Christ  grows.  Some  of  the  younger 
men  show  real  promise  and  we  are  working 
hard  to  use  them  now  and  begin  their  prepa¬ 
ration.  This  is  the  ultimate  hope  of  the 
Church,  but  we  shall  have  hard  going  for 
ten  years  until  they  are  old  enough  to  assure 
real  leaderslup.  This  is  true  because  of  the 
Siamese  custom  of  placing  great  emphasis  on 
age.  For  many  reasons  the  leadership  trained 
for  this  time  has  fallen  away.  There  are 
practically  no  ordained  and  active  men  under 
fifty.  We  write  of  this  at  length  because 
this  lack  of  strong  and  trained  leadership 
threatens  always  to  waste  the  gains  made. 

“For  this  very  great  need  we  ask  your 
continual  prayer.  Pray  that  we  may  be  led 
of  God  to  discover  and  help  develop  real 
Christian  leadership  and  that  young  men 
and  women  here  may  be  led  of  God  into  the 
ministry  of  his  Word." 
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ROBERT  ELLIOTT  SPEER 
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"Jesus  Christ  our  hope" 
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1867-1947 


”  Jesus  Ckrist  our  liope” 


’■ROCKLEDGE” 


LAKEVILLE,  CONNECTICUT 


he  was  a  lad  at  school  in  Andover,  Robert  Speer,  like 


other  thoughtful  boys,  was  confronted  by  the  eternal 
question;  “Who  am  I?  Where  did  I  come  from?  Where  am  I 
going?  Who,  and  What  is  behind  it  all,  and  what  is  its  meaning, 
this  tangled,  puzzling  business  of  human  life?”  With  a  clear 
head,  and  the  firm  discipline  of  legal  training,  he  studied  the 
evidence,  in  nature,  which  he  dearly  loved,  in  history,  where 
tragedy  is  so  evident,  and  in  the  church  and  the  Bible. 

Before  he  went  to  college  he  had  read  the  Bible  through 
with  great  care,  and  in  the  Gospels  he  found  the  answer  to  his 
questions.  He  saw  that  God  is  real,  the  eternal,  ever-present 
and  all  powerful  Creator,  and  he  saw  that  God,  in  His  power. 
His  majesty.  His  glory,  and  His  perfect  selfless  love  had  entered 
the  human  scene  at  a  definite  point  in  time  and  space,  had  in 
truth  been  born  of  a  virgin,  thus  lifting  all  womanhood  from 
the  level  of  a  segment  of  the  race,  to  a  place  of  highest  privilege 
and  responsibility:  that  in  this  human  scene  He  had  lived  the 
life  of  a  boy  and  man  among  men,  as  a  member  of  a  people 
prepared  through  centuries  for  His  coming,  and  enduring  now 
the  limitations  of  a  subject  people.  In  this  setting,  and  work¬ 
ing  as  a  carpenter  and  teacher.  He  met  the  full  brunt  of  evil 
and  sin,  and  died  at  the  hands  of  men  blind  with  hatred  of  His 
holiness.  But  He  rose  again  from  death  to  become  in  fullest 
truth  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  very  God  of  very  God,  con¬ 
queror  of  sin,  disease,  hatred  and  death,  ever  present  among  us 
as  the  eternal,  ineffable,  wholly  real  Spirit  of  all  light  and  life 
and  love,  and  always  far  more  ready  to  help  us  than  we  are  to 
receive  His  help.  From  this  conviction  he  never  faltered,  though 
his  apprehension  of  it  grew  ever  greater  and  deeper,  transform¬ 
ing  him,  as  Paul  was  transformed,  “in  the  inward  man.” 


Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer 

The  name  of  Dr.  Robert  Elliott  Speer 
was  associated  for  so  many  years  with 
foreign  missions,  he  was  so  eagerly 
sought  after  as  a  speaker  at  religious  con¬ 
ferences,  that  the  majority  who  heard 
him  took  it  for  granted  that  he  was  an 
ordained  clergyman.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
he  was  called  from  the  Princeton  Theo¬ 
logical  School  in  1891,  when  only  24,  to 
become  secretary  of  the  Board  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  for  the  next  46  years  his  life  was  de¬ 
voted  to  that  office.  He  is  dead  at  80  in 
Philadelphia. 

Rochester  knew  Dr.  Speer  well,  as  a 
speaker  at  many  meetings  and  as  an  au¬ 
thority  on  missions.  In  1927  he  was  elec¬ 
ted  moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
the  first  layman  to  hold  that  office.  His 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  was  received 
from  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1910, 
at  the  time  of  a  conference  of  world  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  that  city.  He  retired  from 
active  service  ten  years  ago.  • 

Few  Christian  leaders  have  influenced 
the  thought  •of  their  time  as  did.  Dr. 
Speer  with  his  expert  knowledge  of  the 
mission  field,  his  earnest  and  forceful 
sermons,  his  numerous  books  on  religious 
topics,  and  his  inspiring  personal  life. 
He  will  be  remembered  among  the  great 
men  of  his  church. 


Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer 

Dr.  Robert  Elliott  Speer  was  well  known 
,  in  Lynchburg  and  in  Virginia,  where  he 
j  had  often  visited  and  on  occasions  had  con- 
jg  ducted  courses  in  the  study  of  the  Bible. 

A  man  of  means  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
g  service  of  the  church,  being  secretary  of  the 
g  board  of  foreign  missions  of  the  Presbyte- 
j  rian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.  for  46  years,  and 
serving  as  moderator  of  its  General  Assem¬ 
bly  by  unanimous  election.  That  he  was 
j  the  first  layman  to  hold  that  office  gives  an 
^  idea  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  heid  by 
his  colleagues,  both  lay  and  clergy. 

Dr.  Speer's  death  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty 
will  be  regretted  in  Lynchburg  as  in  many 
communities  of  the  country,  but  there  will 
be  consolation  in  the  fact  that  he  was  spared 
for  so  many  years  to  serve  his  church  and 
his  religion. 
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I  HE  "STAYED  PUT" 

j  By  William  T.  Ellis 

I  One  of  the  countless  friends  of 
the  late  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  was 
talking  with  him  about  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  senior  secretary¬ 
ship  of  the  Presbylerian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions.  "At  least,  I  have 
stayed  put  for  41  years,"  said  Dr. 
(Speer. 

'  All  through  his  brilliant  life, 
'other  opportunities  for  service  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  to  Dr.  Speer. 
Half  a  dozen  colleges  wanted  him 
as  president.  But  he  remained 
steadfast  to  the  task  to  which  he 
dedicated  himself  in  young  man¬ 
hood.  So  he  became  a  unique  and 
immeasurable  world  influence. 

Just  "staying  pul" — plugging 
awa.y  at  the  one  task  throughout 
a  lifetime — is  a  quality  which  our 
restless,  changeful  age  sorely 
(needs.  Housewives  who  dream  of 
'"careers;”  discontented  men  who 
chafe  under  monotonous  tasks;, 
ambitious  youth  that  think  "suc¬ 
cess"  may  be  found  in  some  other  i 
'place  or  calling — all  these  need  to 
learn  the  Pauline  lesson  of  con- ' 
tentment. 

Deliver  us  from  roaming  de-  , 
sires,  our  Father.  Teach  us  to 
build  strongly  and  to  live  greatly  ’ 
in  the  place  where  Thou  has  ap-  ! 
pointed  us.  go  shall  we  learn  | 
Thy  peace.  Amen.  : 


